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New  Light  on  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 

A Fine  Facsimile  Made  from  Prince  Copy  in  the  Library 

By  HARRIET  SWIFT 

ONLY  eleven  copies  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  1640,  the  first 
book  printed  in  English  America,  survive  — five  complete, 
and  the  others  lacking  a varying  number  of  leaves.  All  but 
one  of  these  are  in  American  institutions,  yet  they  are  too  precious 
and  fragile  to  be  handled.  It  is  a cause  of  rejoicing,  therefore, 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  published  a magnificent 
facsimile  edition  of  the  work,  with  a companion  volume,  The  Enig- 
ma of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  by  Zoltan  Haraszti,  Keeper  of  Rare 
Books  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Both  volumes  are  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  placed  in  a box. 

The  facsimile  was  produced  by  the  line  offset  process,  in  the 
shop  of  the  Meriden  Gravure  Company  at  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
The  pages  were  photographed  in  exact  size,  by  precision  cameras, 
from  one  of  the  two  original  copies  of  the  Prince  Collection  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Since  that  copy,  like  all  extant  copies,  con- 
tains a number  of  poorly  printed  pages,  such  pages,  about  twenty 
in  all,  were  photographed  from  the  other  Prince  copy.  All  substi- 
tutions are  duly  listed. 

In  his  “Notes  on  the  Reproduction,”  Mr.  Haraszti,  who  helped 
to  supervise  the  reproduction  and  who  had  compared  the  proof- 
sheets  with  the  original  copy  letter  by  letter,  describes  some  of  the 
problems : 
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The  presswork  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  very  uneven ; Stephen 
Day  at  times  thinned  out  the  ink  and  at  others  splashed  it  over  the 
forme,  causing  blotches  and  strong  show-through.  He  probably 
never  washed  his  type ; signs  of  dried  ink  stuck  between  the  letters 
are  conspicuous  throughout  the  book.  The  wet  sheets  must  have 
attracted  dust;  and  the  fox-marks  seem  to  have  favored  the  edges 
of  the  letters  as  if  the  type,  crushing  the  fiber  of  the  paper,  had 
rendered  such  areas  especially  sensitive.  In  making  the  present 
facsimile,  these  blemishes  have  been  removed  by  careful  opaquing, 
without  retouching  the  negatives  otherwise  . . . 

The  earlier  facsimile  edition,  published  in  1903  and  itself  a rare 
book  today,  was  produced  from  line  cuts.  Because  of  the  inept 
handling  and  the  sponginess  of  the  paper,  the  letters  spread  and  be- 
came flat  and  heavy.  In  contrast,  the  new  facsimile  has  a remark- 
able freshness  and  vitality.  It  is,  indeed,  an  outstanding  achievement 
in  book-making.  As  Mr.  Plaraszti  further  remarks : 

Bibliographers  may  have  preferred  the  reproduction  of  a single 
copy,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  by  the  collotype  process.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  weak,  barely  legible  pages  undoubtedly  would  have 
better  revealed  the  quality  of  Day’s  printing.  But  even  then  only 
the  characteristics  of  a particular  copy  would  have  been  shown, 
for  each  copy  has  its  own  peculiar  defects.  It  would  have  been  un- 
warranted, therefore,  to  spoil  the  interest  of  the  book  for  all  but  a 
few  specialized  scholars  who  can  always  examine  the  original 
copies  . . . 

The  new  facsimile  will  fill  a long-felt  need.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Haraszti  writes,  that,  beyond  the  circle  of  special  students, 
the  volume  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader:  “One  does  not  have 
to  be  overly  sentimental  to  appreciate  the  immense  symbolical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.” 

/ 1 HE  Enigma  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book , the  companion  volume, 
offers  a series  of  discoveries  and  new  interpretations  which  will  un- 
doubtedly create  a stir  among  students  of  the  early  Colonial  era. 

A copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  sold  in 
New  York,  ten  years  ago,  for  $151,000,  the  highest  price  paid 
anywhere  for  a book  in  the  English  language.  Yet  the  book,  Mr. 
Haraszti  asserts,  has  never  been  examined.  To  be  sure,  bibliogra- 
phers have  often  described  its  external  features,  but  its  contents 
have  been  neglected  or  unjustly  abused.  Scholars  have  been  in- 
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cessantly  repeating  the  denunciations  of  Moses  C.  Tyler,  the  bril- 
liant nineteenth-century  critic,  without  investigating  the  subject  for 
themselves.  “There  have  been  notable  efforts  in  our  time,”  Mr. 
Haraszti  writes,  “to  place  the  poetry  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
into  a just  perspective,  but  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  has  not  profited 
by  them.  To  be  sure,  the  work  is  no  literary  treasure  trove;  yet 
much  of  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  seems  undeserved,  especially 
when,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  despised  passages  turn  out  to  be 
literal  transcriptions  from  the  King  James  Version.” 

Most  of  the  accepted  notions  about  the  contents  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  seem  wrong,  and  Mr.  Haraszti  challenges  them,  one  by  one. 

The  Puritans  have  been  invariably  criticised  for  rushing  into 
print  with  their  “uncouth”  translation,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  old  Sternhold-Hopkins  Version  or,  if  they  wanted  a more 
literal  translation,  with  the  Ainsworth  Version  of  the  Pilgrims. 
In  his  very  first  chapter,  Mr.  Haraszti  insists  on  the  Puritans’  need 
for  a new  psalm-book,  for  both  political  and  religious  reasons.  Ac- 
cused of  “rebellion,”  they  wished  to  assure  the  home  authorities 
that  they  had  not  separated  from  the  Established  Church;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  had  a genuine  desire  to  emphasize  that,  far 
from  having  joined  the  Plymouth  Independents,  they  had  their 
own  ideas  of  church  government  — those  of  “Non-Separatist  Con- 
gregationalism.” As  Mr.  Haraszti  writes: 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  publication  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
acquires  a significance  far  beyond,  and  independent  of,  the  literary 
quality  of  its  versification.  It  is  possible  then,  indeed  inevitable, 
to  think  of  the  volume  as  an  expression  of  the  colony’s  own  brand 
of  Calvinism  — as  a gesture  designed  to  demonstrate  that  its  people 
were  congregationalists  and,  at  the  same  time,  loyal  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Sternhold-Hopkins  version  was  not 
Calvinistic  enough,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Ainsworth  translation 
would  have  identified  them  with  the  Plymouth  Separatists.  When 
in  the  fall  of  1638  a press  arrived  in  the  colony,  the  ministers  must 
have  regarded  it  as  a hint  from  Providence. 

In  relating  the  origin  of  the  new  psalm-book,  Cotton  Mather  in 
his  Magnolia  Christi  of  1702  clearly  stated  that  “the  chief  Divines 
in  the  Country,  took  each  of  them  a Portion  to  be  Translated.”  He 
mentioned  by  name  only  Thomas  Welde  and  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury 
and  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  to  whom  Thomas  Shepard  of 
Cambridge  addressed  the  little  jingle: 
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You  Roxb’ry  Poets,  keep  clear  of  the  Crime, 

Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  Rhime. 

And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  Verses  lengthen, 

But  with  the  Texts  own  Words,  you  will  them  strengthen. 

This  puny  verse  caused  a veritable  mischief,  for  it  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  on  the  three  ministers,  none  of  whom  had  written 
any  other  English  verse  before,  as  if  they  had  been  the  only  trans- 
lators. Yet  it  can  be  hardly  imagined  that  the  older  ministers,  many 
of  whom  were  practised  verse-writers,  would  have  stayed  away 
from  the  enterprise.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  John  Josselyn,  ar- 
riving in  Boston  in  1638,  brought  the  translations  of  six  psalms 
by  the  English  poet  Francis  Quarles  to  John  Cotton,  the  leader  of 
the  clergy. 

No  manuscript  of  any  part  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  has  survived, 
with  the  exception  of  the  draft  of  the  Preface.  The  Catalogue  of 
the  Prince  Library,  published  in  1870,  attributes  this  manuscript 
to  Richard  Mather,  who  has  been  regarded  therefore  as  not  only 
one  of  the  principal  translators  but  also  the  promoter  of  the  whole 
venture.  Mr.  Haraszti  now  proves,  it  seems  conclusively,  that  the 
draft  was  composed  and  copied  out  by  John  Cotton,  deducing  his 
finding  from  a close  comparison  of  the  manuscript,  the  printed 
Preface,  and  Cotton’s  treatise,  Singing  of  Psalmes  (London,  1647). 
After  an  examination  of  a number  of  parallel  passages,  the  near 
relationship  of  the  three  documents  — in  language  as  well  as  ideas 
— appears  at  once.  The  draft  (which  means  also  the  Preface)  is 
almost  entirely  incorporated  into  Cotton’s  treatise.  Finally,  Cot- 
ton’s authorship  of  the  draft  is  clinched  by  the  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  handwriting.  Among  his  correspondence  preserved  in  the 
Prince  Collection,  there  is  a signed  letter  by  him  from  1640  written 
precisely  in  the  same  hand.  Facsimiles  of  parts  of  the  draft  and 
the  letter  demonstrate  the  identity  of  their  calligraphy. 

As  a result  of  this  discovery,  a number  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  now  catalogued  under  the 
name  of  Richard  Mather,  will  have  to  be  reassigned  to  John  Cotton. 

M ORE  adequate  criteria  are  needed,  Mr.  Haraszti  contends, 
in  judging  the  translation.  Literalness  was  certainly  not  a unique 
obsession  with  the  Bay  Psalmists,  who  “in  their  desperate  search 


Probable  Portrait  of  John  Cotton  at  65 
Courtesy  of  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
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for  the  strict  grammatical  sense,  for  the  true  meaning  of  God’s 
words,  were  men  of  their  time.”  They  naturally  studied  the  prose 
psalters  in  the  Bible,  depending  largely  upon  their  age  whether  they 
used  only  the  King  James  Version  or  also  the  Geneva  Bible,  espe- 
cially dear  to  the  older  ministers.  Of  the  earlier  metrical  transla- 
tions, the  Sternhold-Hopkins  Version,  on  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  Pilgrims’  Psalter,  prepared  by  Henry  Ainsworth 
in  1612,  were  their  chief  mainstays.  However,  they  made  use  also 
of  the  translations  by  George  Sandys,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  Richard 
Brathwaite,  and  others ; and  they  had  at  their  disposal  many  Hebrew 
grammars,  concordances,  as  well  as  the  commentaries  of  the  leading 
Reformers. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  discuss  in  detail  Mr.  Haraszti’s  “Ex- 
periments in  Textual  Analysis,”  in  a sense  his  most  exciting  chapter. 
In  it  he  traces  the  sources  of  the  phrasing  of  some  fifteen  psalms, 
showing  that  many  of  the  most  derided  expressions  are  not  as  ec- 
centric as  has  been  supposed;  that  indeed  some  of  them  are  regarded 
by  modern  Biblical  scholars  (who  may  have  never  seen  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book)  as  the  most  accurate  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Thus  Mr.  Haraszti  boldly  calls  the  Bay  Psalmists’  version  of  the 
First  Psalm  “admirable”  and  describes  the  opening  of  Psalm  19 
“not  only  a beautiful  but  an  inspired  translation.” 

It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  the 
translation  of  any  of  the  psalms,  the  language  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  being  “consistently  uniform.”  Mr.  Haraszti  denies  the  as- 
sumption. “An  attentive  reading  of  the  book,”  he  writes,  “reveals 
a variety  of  hands;  some  of  them  bad,  incredibly  bad,  but  quite  a 
few  good  or  even  excellent.”  Thus  he  succeeds  in  identifying  John 
Cotton  as  the  author  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  (“The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd”)  by  finding  that  two  of  its  eighteen  lines  appear 
also  in  two  of  the  known  poems  of  John  Cotton.  Characteristic 
phrases  and  key-words  of  John  Wilson  and  Peter  Bulkeley  are  also 
noted  as  clues  to  their  authorship  of  certain  other  psalms.  Such  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Haraszti  urges,  should  be  tried  in  many  more  cases. 

Nor  is  the  search  for  authorship  merely  a question  of  names. 
The  poetical  efforts  of  the  early  Puritans  have  earned  the  respect  of 
modern  scholars ; there  is  no  reason  why  the  works  of  the  same  men 
appearing  anonymously  in  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  should  be  treated 
with  contempt. 
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The  music  of  the  Puritans  is  another  subject  which  needs  further 
investigation.  The  mass  of  material  collected  by  the  folklorists 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  letters,  diaries,  and  other  records 
should  be  searched.  Meanwhile,  the  most  authentic  information 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  itself  as  the  Preface 
enjoins  the  singing  of  psalms  and  justifies  the  use  of  English  tunes; 
and  finally,  the  Admonition  to  the  Reader  discusses  the  tunes  them- 
selves. But  the  musical  knowledge  of  the  Puritans  declined,  more 
and  more,  and  by  1720  there  were  grievous  complaints  of  the  ar- 
bitrary and  miserable  singing. 

Barely  ten  years  after  its  appearance,  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  was 
“revised  and  refined”  by  Henry  Dunster,  President  of  Harvard, 
with  the  help  of  one  Richard  Lyon,  who  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge 
as  an  attendant  to  William  Mildmay,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  a student  enrolled  at  Harvard.  The  revised  edition,  contain- 
ing a large  number  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  came  to  be  known 
as  the  New  England  Psalm  Book.  Reprinted  more  than  fifty  times 
in  America  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  held  its  own  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet  Richard  Lyon  has  re- 
mained an  almost  unknown  figure.  Mr.  Haraszti’s  quest  for  his  iden- 
tity is  a fascinating  piece  of  literary  detective  work,  which  solves  at 
least  a part  of  the  mystery. 

T HE  circumstances  of  the  printing  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  a 
subject  often  told  before,  are  briefly  summarized.  In  the  summer 
of  1638  Jose  Glover,  a dissenting  minister  from  Surrey,  sailed  for 
the  Bay  Colony  with  his  family  and  that  of  Stephen  Day,  a lock- 
smith, from  Cambridge,  England,  bringing  a printing  press,  types, 
and  a quantity  of  paper  with  him.  He  died  on  the  voyage;  his 
widow,  however,  settled  in  Cambridge  and  set  up  the  press  with 
Day  as  foreman.  Stephen  Day  and  his  son  Matthew  were  respon- 
sible for  the  printing  of  the  new  psalm-book.  In  1641  Henry 
Dunster,  President  of  Harvard,  married  Mrs.  Glover  and  took  over 
the  charge  of  the  printery.  Upon  his  retirement  from  Harvard,  the 
heirs  of  Glover  sued  him  for  the  return  of  their  property,  and  so 
it  happens  that  most  of  the  information  relating  to  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  English  America  may  be  found  in  the  Court  records 
of  Middlesex  County  and  the  Dunster  Manuscripts  at  Harvard. 
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Five  of  the  extant  copies  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  were  once  owned  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  Church  and  ‘‘the  first  great  American  book  collector,” 
who  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  church.  In  1866  the  collection 
was  deposited  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  but  by  then  it  had  only 
two  copies  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  Mr.  Haraszti  succinctly  relates 
what  had  happened  to  the  other  three.  Two  copies  had  gone  in  1849 
to  Edward  A.  Crowninshield  of  Boston  and  Salem,  and  George 
Livermore,  of  Cambridge,  and  a third,  in  1859,  to  Nathaniel  B. 
Shurtleff,  later  Mayor  of  Boston  — distinguished  bibliophiles  all, 
who  often  advised  friends  about  the  prices  of  rare  books.  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  one  of  the  two  copies  still  in  the  Prince  Collection, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  wrote  in  pencil : “This 
book  was  bound  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Ed.  Crowninshield  and  given  in 
exchange  for  No.  259  in  the  Catalogue.  Jan.  1850.  S.T.A.”  The 
reference  was  to  the  first  Prince  Catalogue  printed  in  1846,  which 
under  no.  259  listed  “a  perfect  copy”  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 

The  Crowninshield  copy  had  changed  hands  several  times  before 
in  January  1947  it  was  purchased  by  the  Friends  of  the  Library  of 
Yale  University.  This  is  the  copy  which  realized  $151,000.  Liver- 
more, who  received  an  incomplete  copy,  traded  away  twelve  leaves 
to  Henry  Stevens,  the  London  book  dealer,  who  in  turn  sold  these 
to  James  Lenox  to  complete  his  copy  — the  one  now  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Livermore’s  volume  is  the  only  copy  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  remaining  in  private  hands. 

Dr.  Shurtleff  acquired  his  copy,  which  once  belonged  to  Richard 
Mather,  in  a similarly  ingenious  way.  Shortly  after  the  sale  of  the 
Crowninshield  library,  he  wrote  to  the  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
Church  offering  two  reference  books  from  his  library  in  exchange 
for  the  best  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book ; and  the  innocent  deacon 
agreed.  There  was  no  mention  in  the  letter,  as  Mr.  Haraszti  points 
out,  of  the  monetary  values  involved  — of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Crowninshield  Catalogue  those  reference  books  were  estimated  at  a 
total  of  $8,  whereas  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  already  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  prizes  in  book-collecting,  was  priced  at  $525.  In 
1875,  a year  after  Dr.  Shurtleff ’s  death,  the  church  filed  a com- 
plaint with  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  against  the  doctor’s 
estate,  securing  an  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the  copy.  At  the 
trial,  however,  the  court  dismissed  the  complaint  because  of  the  six 
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years’  lapse  before  it  was  entered.  The  volume  was  sold  to  a Provi- 
dence book  dealer,  and  in  1881  was  acquired  for  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library. 

Some  people  were  none  too  happy  about  these  transactions.  At 
the  request  of  the  Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Justin  Winsor  recorded  them  in  a memorandum,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  that  institution.  This  was  in  1871,  when  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Ten  years  later  he  briefly 
retold  the  story  in  his  Memorial  History  of  Boston.  But  evidently 
neither  Winsor  nor  Wilberforce  Eames,  who  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  facsimile  edition  of  1903  described  the  “exchanges,”  knew 
the  precise  manner  in  which  Dr.  Shurtleff  had  obtained  his  copy. 
“Men  of  uncompromising  honesty,”  Mr.  Haraszti  comments,  “nei- 
ther Winsor  nor  Eames  would  have  slurred  over  Dr.  Shurtleff’s 
letter  for  reasons  of  ‘tact.’  The  same  is  true,  since  their  time,  of 
other  historians  and  bibliographers  loyal  to  their  profession  . . .” 

Yet  the  story  ends  well : 

Two  of  the  copies  have  found  their  way  to  public  institutions, 
and  one  could  not  wish  for  better  places  for  them.  The  third,  still 
in  private  hands,  has  done  useful  duty  in  doctoring  up  the  copy 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  To  be  sure,  the  original  “ex- 
changes” could  have  taken  place  in  a less  imaginative  manner,  such 
as  the  payment  of  a decent  price;  but  the  thing  itself  was  bound  to 
happen  sooner  or  later.  The  possession  of  five  copies  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  by  any  library  was  extraordinary  even  a hundred  years 
ago;  today  it  would  be  a monstrosity. 

The  publication  of  the  new  facsimile  should  serve  as  a great  in- 
centive for  future  research,  for  “only  a line-by-line  examination 
can  reveal  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  work  and  provide  answers, 
if  possible,  to  the  question  of  authorship.”  The  Hebrew  Psalter 
has  an  enormous  literature.  “The  fraction  of  a similar  effort,” 
Mr.  Haraszti  concludes,  “may  penetrate  the  mist  surrounding  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book.  And  it  may  show  that  what  has  seemed  from 
afar  a huge  boulder  is  in  fact  a crudely  wrought  but  respectable 
edifice.” 


The  Psalms  through  Seven  Centuries 

By  ELLEN  M.  OLDHAM 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  new  facsimile  edition 
of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  with  its  companion  volume  The 
Enigma  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  by  Zoltan  Haraszti,  the 
Library  has  gathered  together  an  impressive  exhibition  of  Psalters, 
Bibles,  and  Prayer  Books  in  the  Treasure  Room. 

In  the  central  case  is  on  display  the  original  copy  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  from  which  the  reproduction  was  made.  The 
facsimile  volume  is  placed  by  its  side.  Next  is  shown  the 
manuscript  draft  of  the  Preface  to  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  until 
now  attributed  to  Richard  Mather,  but  proven  by  Mr.  Haraszti 
to  be  the  composition  and  handiwork  of  John  Cotton.  The  lat- 
ter’s Singing  of  Psalmcs  (London,  1647),  a vigorous  defence  of 
the  Puritans’  church  practices  as  well  as  of  their  new  psalm  book, 
is  also  in  the  case.  This  tract  incorporated  and  expanded  the 
material  of  the  manuscript  draft  of  the  Preface. 

The  Library  owns  first  editions  of  most  of  the  books  the 
translators  consulted;  some  may  be  the  very  copies  which  they 
once  owned.  The  Great  Bible  was  the  earliest  fully  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Its  sheets  were  printed  in 
Paris,  until  the  edition  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  In- 
quisitor General  of  France.  The  publishers,  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch,  were,  however,  able  to  rescue  a considerable 
quantity  and  moved  presses  and  printers  to  England  to  com- 
plete the  work.  The  Library’s  copy  is  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  1539.  The  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  the  first  ver- 
sion to  divide  the  text  into  verses,  was  extremely  popular, 
more  than  a hundred  editions  being  published  before  1640. 
These  two  Bibles,  together  with  the  Bishops’  Bible  (a  revision 
of  the  Great  Bible),  were  especially  favored  by  the  older  of 
the  Boston  clergy;  the  younger  ministers,  who  graduated  from 
the  University  after  1611,  were  accustomed  to  the  King  James 
Version. 

Among  the  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  used  by  Cotton 
and  his  colleagues  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Calvin.  The  edi- 
tion of  Geneva  1573  is  on  view.  Other  famous  Commentaries 
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shown  include  those  by  Cardinal  Juan  de  Torquemada  (Mainz, 
1476),  Nicholas  de  Lyra  (Venice,  1489),  and  St.  Bruno,  elev- 
enth-century Bishop  of  Wurzburg  (Wurzburg,  1488). 

The  translators  made,  of  course,  frequent  use  of  the  Sternhold- 
Hopkins  Psalter,  the  English  metrical  translation  of  1562  on 
which  they  were  brought  up.  On  display  are  several  early  edi- 
tions, including  one  printed  by  John  Day  in  1569,  and  a hand- 
some folio  of  1595.  But,  because  of  its  greater  fidelity  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  the  most  important  version  for  the  Bay 
Psalmists  was  that  by  Henry  Ainsworth  (Amsterdam,  1612), 
preacher  of  the  Amsterdam  congregation  whose  psalm  book  had 
been  taken  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  America.  Many  other  trans- 
lations were  available  for  study.  In  1632  George  Withers  published 
his  rendering  of  the  psalms  “into  lyrick- verse.”  The  Library’s 
copy,  a small  sixteenmo  bound  in  black  morocco,  was  recently  ac- 
quired, as  was  the  Paraphase  published  by  Anthony  Gilbie  in  1581. 
In  1636  George  Sandys,  who  held  for  several  years  an  important 
position  in  Virginia,  issued  his  Paraphrase.  Still  other  versions 
were  the  one  “translated”  by  King  James  (London,  1637),  yet 
actually  done  in  larger  part  by  William  Alexander,  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  and  the  one  made  by  Richard  Brathwaite  in  1638. 

HE  Reformation  brought  about  a strong  interest  in  com- 
munal singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  many  of  the  translations 
contained  musical  notation.  This  was  true  of  both  the  Stern- 
hold-Hopkins  and  the  Ainsworth  versions.  Another  early 
musical  version  was  the  Certaine  Psalmes  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Francis  Segar.  The  Library’s  edition  of  this 
small  book  was  printed  by  William  Seres  in  1553.  But  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  tunes  was  that  of  Thomas  Ravens- 
croft,  whose  anthology  included  many  four-part  settings  com- 
posed by  such  famous  musicians  as  John  Dowland,  Giles 
Farnaby,  and  John  Milton,  the  poet’s  father.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1621;  on  display  is  a presentation  copy  from  Ravens- 
croft  to  Francis  Rous,  who  himself  edited  a book  of  psalms  in 
meter.  In  1654  John  Playford  issued  the  Psalms  with  their 
old  familiar  melodies  set  to  three-part  harmony.  Shown  are 
early  editions  of  Playford’s  work  together  with  his  Introduction 
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to  the  Skill  of  Music  (London,  1679).  The  Library’s  copy  of 
the  latter  was  once  the  property  of  Samuel  Sewall,  for  twenty- 
four  years  precentor  at  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 

In  1651  the  Puritans  issued  a revision  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  prepared  by  Henry  Dunster,  with  the  assistance  of 
Richard  Lyon,  a young  man  from  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge University,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  hymns  included  in  the  volume.  The  psalm 
book  was  accepted  throughout  the  Bay  Colony  as  also  in  the 
adjacent  townships,  and  thus  became  known  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Psalm  Book.  The  Library  has  many  of  its  more  than  fifty 
editions.  In  1758  Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  made  a new  revision,  used  by  his  parishioners.  Cotton 
Mather  published  his  own  Psalterium  Americanum,  written  in 
blank  verse,  which,  however,  never  caught  on.  Soon  after, 
Isaac  Watts  issued  his  version  which  instantly  became  pop- 
ular. But  the  greatest  rival  to  the  Puritans’  psalm  book  (as 
also  to  the  old  Sternhold-Hopkins  Psalter)  was  that  by  Nahum 
Tate  and  Nicholas  Brady. 

Several  rows  of  show-cases  contain  early  editions  of  trans- 
lations into  various  languages.  Der  Psalter  zu  teiitsch,  printed 
in  Augsburg  in  1492,  seems  to  be  the  only  copy  in  America. 
The  volume  has  been  recently  added  to  the  Benton  Collection. 
There  had  been  several  German  versions  of  the  Bible  before 
Luther,  but  his  translation  supplanted  all  others,  affecting  the 
German  language  itself.  The  Wittenberg  edition  of  1551,  has 
been  placed  on  view.  A much  later  edition,  published  by  Christopher 
Saur  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1743,  was  the  second 
Bible  printed  in  America,  the  first  in  a European  tongue.  Among 
the  French  metrical  psalters,  the  best  known  is  that  by  Clement 
Marot,  poet  and  courtier  of  Francis  I.  Marot  only  began  the 
translation  which  was  completed,  at  Calvin’s  prompting,  by 
Theodore  Beza  and  set  to  music  by  Louis  Bourgeois.  Other 
French  versions  include  that  of  Des  Portes,  known  chiefly  for 
his  elegies  (Paris,  1604),  and  the  one  in  the  Bearnese  dialect 
by  Arnaud  de  Salette  (Ortes,  1583). 

The  printing  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  a privilege  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  explains  the  fact 
that  the  first  English  Bible  was  not  printed  till  1781  in  Amer- 
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ica.  The  volume  is  on  view,  as  are  the  Indian  Bible  (Cam- 
bridge, 1661-63),  translated  into  the  Natick  dialect  by  John 
Eliot;  the  Massachusetts  Psalter,  with  both  Indian  and  Eng- 
lish text  (Boston,  1709) ; and  the  extremely  rare  Mohawk 
Prayer  Book,  printed  by  William  Bradford  in  New  York  in  1712. 

T HE  most  eye-catching  books  in  the  exhibition  are,  of 
course,  the  illuminated  medieval  manuscripts.  Especially  im- 
pressive is  the  thirteenth-century  Flemish  Psalter  opened  at 
its  “Beatus”  leaf  — at  the  illuminated  “B”  which  is  the  initial 
of  the  first  word  of  the  first  psalm  in  Latin.  In  the  upper  loop 
King  David  is  playing  his  harp  and  in  the  lower  the  young 
David  is  fighting  Goliath.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  monasteries  all  the 
psalms  were  chanted  at  least  once  a week,  accompanied  by 
antiphons  or  introductory  verses,  which  would  emphasize  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  psalm  appropriate  to  the  day.  Two 
huge  fifteenth-century  Italian  choir-books,  each  occupying  an 
entire  case,  show  the  verses  with  the  music.  The  Mass  too 
made  use  of  the  psalms,  especially  during  the  Introit,  or  en- 
trance of  the  priest,  and  in  the  procession  before  the  reading  of 
the  Gospel.  On  display  is  a splendid  miniature  accompanying 
the  Introit  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 

For  the  lay-folk  the  Book  of  Hours  contained  its  share  of 
psalms.  Examples  of  such  prayer  books  from  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Flanders,  ranging  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  shown.  Many  of  these,  made  for  wealthy  owners, 
were  elaborately  illustrated,  as  is  the  “Grandes  Heures”  which 
once  belonged  to  a Breton  duchess.  From  its  collection  of 
early  printed  Books  of  Hours  the  Library  has  chosen  one 
printed  by  Philippe  Pigouchet  in  1497,  another  printed  by 
Verard  in  1500,  and  also  Geoffroy  Tory’s  masterpiece  of  1524. 
The  latter  was  the  first  French  prayer  book  produced  in  Roman 
type,  a landmark  in  the  history  of  book-making.  Local  vari- 
ants of  the  Book  of  Hours  in  the  vernacular  include  the  Hortulus 
Animae  (Nuremberg,  1514),  the  Prymer  off  Salysburye  Vse 
(Paris,  1553),  and  another  Sarum  primer  with  many  woodcuts 
published  at  Rouen  in  1538. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  Treasure  Room,  fifteenth-century 
editions  of  the  Bible,  opened  at  the  Psalter,  are  on  view.  The 
visitor  may  see  the  great  German  Bibles  of  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Cologne,  and  the  particularly  rare  Liibeck  Bible. 
Each  of  these  large  folios  contains  innumerable  woodcuts. 

The  original  polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  printed  at 
Genoa  in  1516,  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee. 
In  the  commentary  on  Psalm  19  (“And  his  words  to  the  end  of 
the  earth  . . .”)  appears  a long  note  with  the  earliest  printed 
biography  of  Columbus.  The  first  Polyglot  Bible,  known  as 
the  Complutensian  Bible  (after  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala  where 
it  was  printed),  was  produced  in  1514-17  under  the  patronage 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  contains  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  texts.  The  polyglot  issued  by  Christo- 
pher Plantin  at  Antwerp  between  1568  and  1572  added  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase;  the  Paris  Polygot  introduced  also  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions;  and  finally  the  English  Polyglot,  printed  by 
Thomas  Roycroft  in  1655-57,  included  even  the  Ethiopic  text. 

A mere  listing  of  all  the  choice  items  in  the  exhibit  would  require 
considerable  space.  The  visitor  may  inspect  the  first  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (London,  1549),  the  first  Scot- 
tish Prayer  Book  (Edinburgh,  1637),  and  one  of  the  two  known 
copies  of  the  first  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (New 
York,  1710).  In  the  famous  “Franklin  Prayer  Book”  (Lon- 
don, 1773),  Benjamin  Franklin  abridged  the  Psalms  according 
to  his  tastes  by  “leaving  out  the  repetitions  (of  which  I found 
more  than  I could  have  imagined)  and  the  imprecations,  which 
appeared  not  to  suit  well  the  Christian  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
of  injuries  and  doing  good  to  enemies.”  Finely  printed  mod- 
ern editions  include  the  Doves  Bible  of  1903,  the  splendid  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  printed  by  Daniel  Updike  at  the  Merry- 
mount  Press  in  1930,  and  Bruce  Rogers’s  great  Lectern  Bible 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1935. 

This  is  a magnificent  show,  such  as  few  institutions  could 
duplicate.  The  Library’s  resources  for  a scholarly  study  of 
the  subject  are  immense ; but,  through  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  volumes,  the  exhibit  will  appeal  to  all  book-lovers. 


A Splendid  Gift 

By  ZOLTAN  HARASZT1 

IT  is  a pleasure  to  record  here  that  Mr.  Louis  H.  Silver  of 
Wilmette,  Illinois,  a prominent  book  collector,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Boston  Public  Library  an  apparently  unre- 
corded copy  of  a Latin  Breviary,  printed  in  Milan  or  Venice 
about  1490,  containing  charming  illuminated  borders  and  bound 
in  a beautiful  mosaic  binding.  It  was  the  publication  of  the 
new  facsimile  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  and  the  current 
exhibit  of  prayer  books  in  the  Treasure  Room  that  prompted 
Mr.  Silver’s  generous  gesture. 

The  volume  starts  out  with  the  Kalendar,  followed  by  the 
Psalter,  the  Canticles,  Litanies,  Hymns,  and  ferial  offices.  A 
small  octavo,  it  comprises  445  unnumbered  leaves  and  is  printed 
with  handsome  Gothic  types,  measuring  92  millimeters,  on  a 
page  of  fifteen  lines.  The  Kalendar  is  in  smaller  types,  83  milli- 
meters on  a page  of  twenty  lines.  At  a later  date,  probably  at 
the  time  of  the  binding,  twenty  manuscript  leaves  of  hymns 
were  added. 

The  fifteenth-century  editions  of  the  Breviary  are  an  enor- 
mous subject : the  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke  lists  no  less  than 
418  editions,  the  descriptions  of  which  fill  over  five  hundred 
folio  pages.  Since  the  Library’s  volume  has  no  colophon,  it 
will  take  considerable  research  to  ascertain  with  finality  the 
place  and  date  of  printing,  the  name  of  the  printer,  and  all  the 
other  pertinent  facts.  At  present,  one  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  indication  of  the  family  of  editions  to  which  the  book 
belongs. 

The  types  leave  a wide  field  for  guesswork,  for,  apparently 
first  used  in  Venice,  these  characters  were  popular  in  most  of 
the  printing  houses  of  Italy  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century.  To  be  sure,  the  founts  of  each  printer  displayed  some 
peculiarities  in  size  or  in  individual  letters.  Thus,  because  of 
the  double-shanked  and  crossed  capitals,  the  volume  has  been 
assigned  by  a previous  owner  to  Uldericus  Scinzenzeler,  a na- 
tive of  Zinzenzell  in  Bavaria,  who  was  active  in  Milan  from 
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1477  on,  first  in  partnership  with  Leonardus  Pachel,  another 
Bavarian,  and  later  independently  till  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  two  printers  produced  a Roman  Psalter  in  1482  and  another 
in  i486. 

Historians  of  fifteenth-century  typography  have  noted  the 
part  which  Scinzenzeler  and  Pachel  played  in  the  acclimatization 
of  Venetian  types  in  Milan.  Victor  Scholderer  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  XV ih  Cen- 
tury now  in  the  British  Museum  remarks  that  many  editions  of  the 
1490’s  with  a Venetian  imprint  were  really  executed  in  Milan, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  special  relation  that  existed  between 
Scinzenzeler  and  De  Bonellis  of  Venice.  “The  frequency,”  he 
writes,  “with  which  the  same  book  was  printed  by  both  crafts- 
men, the  occurrence  of  similar  editions  bearing  the  name  of  each 
in  turn,  and  the  evidence  suggesting  that  Scinzenzeler’s  type 
80R  was  the  immediate  source  of  one  of  De  Bonellis’  types  — 
all  this  taken  together  points  to  a working  agreement  . . But 
there  are  also  close  resemblances  between  the  types  of  Scinzen- 
zeler and  those  of  Ratdolt,  De  Gregoriis,  and  other  Venetian 
printers,  and  even  those  of  printers  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Pavia!  And  to  compound  the  difficulties,  the  capitals  of  the 
Kalendar  of  the  present  volume  seen  almost  identical  with  those 
used  by  Alexander  Minutius  of  Milan.  While  Mr.  Scholderer’s 
statement  about  the  Milanese  origin  of  many  books  with  a 
Venetian  imprint  is  correct,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  contrari- 
wise, some  of  the  books  now  attributed  to  Milan  were  produced 
in  Venice  — then  the  greatest  center  of  printing  in  the  world. 

There  are  special  reasons  for  such  a supposition  in  the  pres- 
ent case. 

In  glancing  through  the  Kalendar,  one  notes  at  once  the  con- 
spicuous position  accorded  to  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  patron 
saint  of  Venice.  It  is  natural  that  the  Kalendar  should  include 
the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  on  April  25;  but  it  has  also  two  other 
feasts  of  the  saint  not  to  be  found  in  the  general  run  of  Kalen- 
dars  — namely,  the  Feast  of  his  Translation  on  January  31  and 
the  Feast  of  his  Apparition  on  June  25.  There  are,  in  addition, 
two  short  prayers,  before  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  addressed  to 
St.  Mark.  One  reads  : 
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Sancte  evangelista  Marce  pastor  di  gregis  te  deprecamur  inter- 
cede pro  nobis  ut  mereamur  tecum  esse  in  celis.  (Holy  Evangelist 
Mark,  shepherd  of  the  flock,  we  pray  thee  intercede  for  us  so  that 
we  may  merit  to  be  with  thee  in  heaven.) 

And  the  other: 

Memento  familie  tue  quaesumus  domine  intercedente  beato 
Marcho  evangelista  tuo  et  munerem  compunctionis  aperi  et 
largitate  pietatis  exaudi.  (Remember  Thy  family,  we  beseech  Thee 
O Lord,  and  at  the  intercession  of  blessed  Mark  Thy  Evangelist 
disclose  Thy  gift  of  pity  and  through  the  greatness  of  Thy  love, 
hear  us.) 

These  features  are  significant.  And  if  one  considers  that  a late 
owner’s  marginal  note  (which  has  not  been  yet  entirely  tran- 
scribed) contains  the  word  and  date  “Veneti:  1709,”  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  the  Breviary  was  produced  for  use  in  Venice. 

For  whom?  There  is  a hint  about  this  in  a special  interces- 
sion to  be  found  among  the  prayers  after  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints : 

Omnipotens  sempiternus  deus  miserere  famule  tue,  N.  abbatisse 
nostre  et  dirige  earn  secundam  tuam  elementiam  in  via  salutis 
eterne,  ut  te  donante  tibi  placita  cupiat,  tota  virtute  proficiat. 
(Almighty,  eternal  God,  have  mercy  upon  Thy  servant  N.,  our 
Abbess,  and  direct  her  according  to  Thy  mercy  in  the  way  of  ever- 
lasting salvation,  that  by  Thy  grace  she  may  both  desire  those 
things  that  please  Thee  and  perform  them  with  all  her  strength.) 

The  same  prayer  appears  in  other  breviaries  but,  instead  of  an 
abbess,  the  reference  is  commonly  to  an  abbot,  bishop,  or  the 
pope.  The  use  of  N.  is  customary,  too,  standing  simply  for 
“nomen,”  the  name  of  the  church  dignitary  to  be  supplied  later. 
The  word  “abbatisse”  makes  it  therefore  obvious  that  the  Bre- 
viary was  made  for  nuns. 

One  may  even  venture  to  suggest  that  the  nuns  were  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Venice.  In  the  list  of 
the  saints  of  the  Litany,  Benedict  is  distinguished  by  being 
called  “Sancte  pater  Benedicte,”  the  only  saint  having  that  ap- 
pellation. As  to  St.  Lawrence,  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on 
August  10,  the  Kalendar  also  marks  the  octave,  absent  in  all 
other  cases  excepting  those  of  the  Christmas  season.  Further, 
the  hymns  addressed  to  St.  Lawrence  — for  vespers,  noc- 
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turns,  and  lauds  — are  particularly  emphasized.  This  third- 
century  martyr,  supposedly  burned  on  a hot  gridiron  during  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  was  venerated  throughout  Italy  as  the 
many  basilicas  named  after  him  testify. 

It  is  known  that  Antonius  de  Zanchis  of  Venice,  a publisher 
of  liturgical  books,  issued  a breviary  for  the  convent  of  St.  Law- 
rence in  1497  and  one  again  in  1500,  the  latter  being  a small 
volume  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  the  Library.  So  the  road  may 
lead  to  still  another  printer! 

The  decorations  are  truly  remarkable.  Six  of  the  pages  have 
illuminated  borders,  composed  of  floral  designs  and  enclosing 
snails,  birds,  a winged  dragon,  and  a sleeping  boy  — at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Psalter,  at  Psalm  no,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
preliminary  prayers  of  the  Litany,  of  the  Litany  itself,  of  the 
hymnal,  and  at  the  hymns  for  compline.  They  were  contempo- 
rary with  the  printing. 

The  binding  is  of  maroon  morocco  in  the  Grolier-Maioli  man- 
ner, with  strap  work  painted  silver.  Within  the  compartments 
are  elaborate  designs  stamped  in  gilt,  including  birds,  flowers, 
and  cherub  heads.  In  the  central  compartment,  on  both  front 
and  back  covers,  is  a picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child, 
crowned  and  standing  on  a crescent.  At  her  sides  are  the  let- 
ters “M  M,”  presumably  for  “Maria  Madre”  or  “Maria  Mater.” 
The  edges  have  been  gilt  and  gauffered  in  a rope  work  pattern 
painted  black,  red,  and  green.  Considering  its  sumptuous  qual- 
ity, one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  binding  was  made  for  an 
abbess.  To  identify  the  craftsman  would  be  no  easy  task.  One  may 
note  however  that,  in  his  Bindings  in  Cambridge  Libraries,  G.  D. 
Hobson  describes  several  Venetian  bindings  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  decorated  with  small  cherub  heads,  and  that 
he  reproduces  one  with  toolings  related  to  those  of  the  present 
volume. 

Fittingly,  the  volume  has  been  included  in  the  exhibit  in  the 
Treasure  Room.  It  has  been  placed  in  a showcase  of  the  cen- 
tral aisle,  opposite  the  original  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 


The  First  Century  of  Berkshire  County 

By  RICHARD  BIRDSALL 
1 

WHEN,  in  the  spring  of  1761,  Governor  Francis 
Bernard  of  Massachusetts  signed  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  western  frontier  of  the  state  under  the  name 
of  Berkshire  County,  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated  the 
unique  combination  of  outspoken  independence  and  high  cul- 
tural attainment  which  was  to  characterize  the  new  county 
during  its  first  hundred  years.  Set  off  from  the  rest  of 
Massachusetts  by  a mountain  barrier,  generously  endowed 
with  a rugged  natural  beauty,  and  including  within  its  popu- 
lation many  religious  and  social  dissenters,  the  area  enjoyed 
a rare  opportunity  for  independent  growth.  It  lay  between 
two  worlds — the  world  of  the  Yankee  and  that  of  the  Yorker. 

In  the  early  period,  the  county  often  served  as  a refuge  for 
dissenters  from  the  old  established  order,  and  it  soon  became 
a center  for  champions  of  the  New  England  that  was  not 
Boston.  The  Pittsfield  lawyer  and  Jeffersonian  philosopher 
William  Jarvis  spoke,  in  his  book  The  Republican,  for  the  in- 
articulate multitude  of  back-country  farmers  in  words  remi- 
niscent of  John  Taylor  of  Caroline.1  Jarvis,  receiving  Berk- 
shire’s liberal  tradition  from  Parson  Allen,  the  great  religio- 
political  leader  of  the  county  in  the  Revolution,  passed  it 
on  to  the  more  cosmopolitan  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  a leading 
economist  of  Jacksonian  Democracy,  and  to  his  brother,  the 
law  reformer  Henry  D.  Sedgwick.  With  the  conflict  over 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church  in  Massachusetts  nearing 
its  climax,  even  the  conservative  Berkshire  theology  emerged 
from  the  Revolutionary  period  as  an  ally  of  Jeffersonian 
Democracy.  In  literature,  the  tradition  of  back-country  radi- 
calism was  given  expression  by  the  satirist  Asa  Greene  and 
later  by  Herman  Melville  in  his  Berkshire  short  story,  Poor 
Man's  Pudding  and  Rich  Man's  Crumbs . 

Although  the  Berkshires’  cultural  history  cannot  be  rigidly 
divided,  the  first  century  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  three 
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periods.  In  the  first,  extending  from  the  founding  of  the 
Stockbridge  Mission  Station  through  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  religion  was  the  all  important 
cultural  force.  Then  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  splitting  of  the  Pittsfield  Church  by  party  politics, 
the  establishment  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  founding  of  Lenox  Academy.  These  years  represented 
a watershed  after  which  men’s  interests  turned  increasingly 
to  practical  and  secular  channels.  Thus  the  second  period, 
stretching  over  most  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  can  be  accurately  characterized  as  one  of  realistic 
achievement.  The  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  the  Berkshire  Med- 
ical Institution,  the  Berkshire  Law  Library,  and  the  Pittsfield 
film — all  began  their  growth  in  this  period.  And  it  was 
during  these  years  too  that  Berkshirites  faced  the  possible 
loss  of  Williams  College  to  their  Amherst  neighbors  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  it  at  its  original  site.  In  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  Berkshire’s  proudest  architectural  monu- 
ment had  been  the  Bulfinch  church  in  Pittsfield,  while,  in  the 
early  1800’s,  Isaac  Damon’s  County  Court  House  and  the 
Lenox  Academy  building  ranked  as  the  most  significant  archi- 
tectural additions.  The  leading  figures  of  the  community 
were  the  scientist  and  educator,  Chester  Dewey;  the  editor, 
Phineas  Allen;  the  gentleman  farmer,  Elkanah  Watson;  and 
the  lawyer  politicians,  Ezekiel  Bacon,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jr., 
and  William  Jarvis. 

With  the  arrival  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  Great  Barring- 
ton in  1817  and  the  publication  of  Catharine  Sedgwick’s  A New 
England  Tale  in  1822,  the  third  stage  of  Berkshire  culture,  the 
literary  flowering,  began.  Coming  thus  near  the  end  of  Berk- 
shire’s first  century  of  development,  writers  could  find  in  the 
county’s  heritage  an  eventful  panorama  upon  which  they 
might  draw  whenever  they  chose.  Berkshire  culture  reached 
its  fullest  and  most  self-conscious  expression  in  the  satiric 
editorials  of  Asa  Greene,  the  rustic  imagery  of  David  Hitch- 
cock, and  several  of  Melville’s  short  stories — all  concerning 
themselves,  as  did  Bryant’s  poetic  genius  and  Miss  Sedgwick’s 
homely  enthusiasms,  in  varying  degrees  with  the  Berkshire 
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Yet  even  at  the  consummation  of  the  literary  period,  when 
Melville  was  writing  Moby  Dick  at  Arrowhead  and  Hawthorne 
was  summering  at  Lenox,  the  beginnings  of  decline  were  evi- 
dent. Since  1842,  when  the  Western  railroad  had  first  pene- 
trated the  mountain  walls,  the  importance  of  geography 
as  a determining  factor  of  Berkshire  history  and  the 
truly  native  culture  of  the  area  had  begun  to  wane.  As  the 
county  approached  and  passed  mid-century,  it  was  developing 
more  and  more  into  a gathering  spot  for  short-term  vaca- 
tioners with  social  rather  than  cultural  ambitions,  until  in  the 
years  following*  the  Civil  War  it  had  become  virtually  an  in- 
land Newport.  In  the  decade  of  the  1860’s  Catharine  Sedgwick 
died,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  and  Lenox  Academy 
were  closed,  the  Lenox  and  Adams  libraries  received 
sizable  endowments  from  New  York  City  summer  visitors, 
and  Berkshire’s  first  Jewish  Synagogue  was  organized.  The 
independent  and  truly  local  character  of  the  county  gave  way 
to  a more  cosmopolitan  atmosphere. 


2 

D URING  the  first  hundred  years  of  Berkshire's  existence 
as  a county,  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  became  far  more 
than  simply  a scenic  backdrop  for  the  human  drama.  Often 
they  were  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  culture,  and  throughout 
the  period,  the  literary  and  epistolary  output  overflowed  with 
enthusiastic  comments  on  the  countryside.  When,  in  a letter 
from  Lenox  in  1839,  Fanny  Kemble  described  the  natural 
beauties  which  lay  all  around  her,  she  was  speaking  the 
thoughts  of  countless  visitors  and  natives.  To  her  eyes  the 
Berkshires  presented  themselves  as 

a landscape  that  combines  every  variety  of  beauty, — valleys,  in  the 
hollows  of  which  lie  small  lakes  glittering  like  sapphires;  uplands 
clothed  with  grainfields  and  orchards,  and  studded  with  farm- 
houses, each  the  centre  of  its  own  free  domain;  hills  clothed  from 
base  to  brow  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree;  and  woods,  some 
wild,  tangled,  and  all  but  impenetrable,  others  clear  of  underbrush, 
shady,  moss-carpeted  and  sun-checkered;  noble  masses  of  granite 
rock,  great  slabs  of  marble  . . . clear  mountain  brooks  and  a full. 
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free-flowing,  sparkling  river; — all  this,  under  a cloud-varied  sky, 
such  as  generally  canopies  mountain  districts,  the  sunset  glories 
of  which  are  often  magnificent.2 

That  Berkshire  culture  owed  much  to  her  hills  is  convinc- 
ingly attested  to  by  the  many  occasions  on  which  they  became 
the  subject  matter  for  literature.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury they  inspired  Bryant’s  Monument  Mountain.  Later  Mel- 
ville was  to  dedicate  Pierre  “To  Greylock’s  Most  Excellent 
Majesty”  and  was  to  fill  the  book  with  reference  to  the  many 
natural  beauties  he  saw  around  him.  Ezekiel  Bacon  of 
Pittsfield  continually  used  the  hills  as  sources  of  poetic  in- 
spiration and  begins  his  Berkshire  Vale: 

Bright  land  of  mountain  and  of  dell, 

How  thy  fair  landscapes  rise, 

And  sketch’d  by  memory’s  graphic  power, 

Burst  on  these  fading  eyes ! . . . 

Thy  harvests  waving  in  the  breeze 
Upon  the  mountain’s  side  . . .3 

As  a modern  native  of  Berkshire  has  remarked,  “no  hills 
amid  which  people  have  lived  long  can  be  considered  merely 
as  geography,  nor  even  chiefly  as  geography.  They  color  the 
life  which  goes  on  in  their  valleys  and  on  their  slopes,  and  that 
life  in  turn  colors  them.”4 

In  the  county’s  early  history,  the  spirit  of  independence 
was  fostered  by  a separateness  that  verged  on  isolation.  Shut 
off  from  the  Connecticut  River  and  Eastern  Massachusetts  by 
the  Berkshire  Barrier  and  separated  from  the  Dutch  Hudson 
River  settlements  by  the  Taconic  Mountains,  the  area  indeed 
merited  its  Indian  name  Housatonic  or  “Beyond-the-Mountain- 
Place.”  Berkshire  County  proper  consisted  of  a strip  of  land 
nineteen  miles  wide  running  the  full  fifty-mile  width  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  Connecticut  on  the  south  to  Vermont  on  the 
north,  and  extending  westward  to  the  New  York  border.  The 
imposing  Berkshire  Barrier,  a range  of  mountains  stretching 
a distance  of  thirty  miles  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Housatonic  Rivers,  mutely  proclaimed  that  nature  had  not 
intended  this  western  region  to  be  a part  of  Massachusetts. 
Although  not  impenetrable,  the  Barrier,  with  its  Hoosac 
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Mountain  peaks  rising  as  high  as  twenty-four  hundred  feet, 
presented  a considerable  obstacle  to  the  would-be  traveler.  As 
late  as  1838  Hawthorne  remarked  on  the  hazardous  mountain 
road  and,  upon  reaching  the  town  of  Windsor,  exclaimed, 
“Think  of  driving  a stage  coach  through  the  clouds!”5 
Earlier  Timothy  Dwight  had  noticed  a valley  in  Egremont  “of  a 
rich  soil  and  verdure.  . .” 

...  in  this  retired  spot  stood  a few  humble  dwellings,  which  ap- 
peared as  if  every  storm,  both  of  the  natural  and  the  political 
world  would  pass  over  them  without  disturbing  their  peaceful 
inhabitants.  No  spot  has  presented  to  my  eye  more  forcibly  the 
idea  of  being  sequestered  from  intrusion  and  bustle.  It  was  like  a 
valley  of  Switzerland.6 

Even  after  1842,  when  the  new  Western  Railroad  was  making 
regular  trips  over  the  Barrier,  a psychological  barrier  between  east 
and  west  remained.  Berkshire  natives  liked  to  regard  them- 
selves as  living  in  a place  apart,  and  for  many  years  easterners 
continued  to  think  of  the  county  as  a remote  frontier.  In  the 
i840,s  Harvard  authorities  found  it  an  ideal  spot  for  the 
rustication  of  an  unruly  student.7  Emerson,  when  writing  to 
his  friend  Samuel  Ward,  a litterateur  and  gentleman  farmer  in 
Lenox,  whimsically  called  him  “a  prisoner  in  Berkshire”  and 
spoke  of  his  occasional  trips  to  Boston  as  “escapes.”8 

From  the  west  Berkshire  was  only  slightly  more  accessible 
than  from  the  east.  The  Taconics  formed  a western  mountain 
wall  higher  than  the  Berkshire  Barrier,  but  only  five  miles 
thick  at  their  base  and  pierced  by  passes  at  an  altitude  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet.9  Between  the  two  mountain  ridges 
stretches  Berkshire  County  proper,  consisting  geographically 
of  two  parts.  The  northern  area,  drained  by  the  impetuous, 
north-flowing  Hoosac  River,  can  boast  the  most  rugged  terrain 
in  the  county — the  “rude,  rough,  rocky,  stumpy,  ferny”  heights 
where  Hawthorne  used  to  walk.10  The  towns  of  Williams- 
town,  Adams,  and  Cheshire  lie  tucked  into  narrow  valleys 
under  the  protecting  shadow  of  Mount  Greylock. 

Extending  southward  are  the  wider  and  smoother  valleys 
of  southern  Berkshire  drained  by  the  sluggish  and  meandering 
Housatonic.  “The  Housatonic,”  wrote  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
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during  a summer  spent  in  Lenox,  “winds,  in  great  circuits,  all 
through  the  valley,  carrying  willows  and  alders  with  it  wher- 
ever it  goes.  The  Horizon  on  every  side  is  piled  and  terraced 
with  mountains.  Abrupt  and  isolated  mountains  bolt  up  here 
and  there  over  the  whole  stretch  of  plain,  covered  with  ever- 
greens.”11 From  Mount  Greylock  in  the  north  to  October  and 
Monument  Mountains  in  the  southern  section,  the  remnants 
of  a medial  mountain  range  lend  grace  and  variety  to  the 
scene.  In  valleys  between  these  scattered  mountains,  Stock- 
bridge,  Lenox,  and  Pittsfield  have  gradually  spread  out — each 
nearly  encircled  by  hills.  In  the  smaller  valleys  lie  many  tiny 
lakes,  even  the  largest  of  which — Pontoosuc,  Ononta,  and  the 
famous  Stockbridge  Bowl — are  only  miniatures  in  the  catalog 
of  New  England  lakes.  Beecher  summed  up  Berkshire’s  beauty 
with  a flourish  when  he  wrote : 

From  Salisbury  to  Williamstown,  and  then  to  Bennington  in 
Vermont,  there  stretches  a county  of  valleys,  lakes  and  mountains, 
that  is  yet  to  be  as  celebrated  as  the  lake-district  of  England  and 
the  hill-country  of  Palestine.12 

For  the  natives  of  Berkshire,  Beecher  was  by  no  means 
overstating  the  facts.  Their  love  for  their  hills  and  valleys 
amounted  almost  to  a passion  and  gave  them  a feeling  of 
solidarity  and  uniqueness  which  has  carried  over  even  into 
the  twentieth  century.  The  simpler  Berkshire  folk,  whom 
neither  time  nor  ability  permitted  to  write  encomiums,  ex- 
pressed their  pride  through  their  Berkshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  more  particularly  in  such  organizations  as  the  Laurel 
Hill  Society  which,  when  founded  in  1853,  became  the  first 
village  improvement  society  in  America.  As  the  nineteenth 
century  advanced  and  communities  became  more  settled  and 
prosperous,  town  dwellers  could  find  leisure  time  to  devote  to 
civic  development.  When  Fanny  Kemble  returned  to  Lenox 
in  1876,  she  found  it  “not  so  much  altered  as  improved.  Side- 
walks and  small  patches  of  grass  or  turf  are  tidily  kept  and 
trimmed,  the  trees  have  grown  and  spread  till  the  place  is 
quite  embowered  in  them,  and  all  round  the  village  in  every 
direction  handsome  country  houses  are  growing  upon  the  hill- 
sides. It  is  a very  charming  place.  . . .”13 
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TP  HE  cultural  heights  which  the  people  of  Berkshire  County 
had  attained  b}^  i860  seem  particularly  remarkable  in  view  of 
its  comparatively  recent  settlement.  While  the  middle  reaches 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivers  had  been  permanently 
and  securely  settled  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Housatonic  Valley  remained  almost  a terra  incognita  between 
the  Yankee  and  the  Yorker  outposts  where  the  remnants  of 
the  Mohican  tribe  found  refuge.  The  Reverend  Benjamin 
Wadsworth,  en  route  to  an  Indian  conference  in  Albany  in 
1694,  camped  in  Berkshire  and  kept  a diary  of  his  impressions: 
“Through  this  place  runs  a very  curious  river,  the  same  which 
some  say  runs  through  Stratford;  and  it  has  on  each  side  some 
parcels  of  pleasant,  fertile,  intervale  land.  . . .The  greatest 
part  of  our  road  this  day  was  a hideous  howling  wilderness.,,I4 

When,  at  last,  settlers  from  the  east  began  to  fight  their  way 
over  the  rugged  barrier,  the  Berkshire  area  became  a combina- 
tion of  military  frontier,  mission  station,  and  small  town  settle- 
ments. Although  Dutch  fur-traders  had  been  operating  in  the 
Housatonic  Valley  since  1700,  the  first  real  settlers  were 
Yankees  from  the  western  Massachusetts  towns  of  Westfield 
and  Northampton.  In  1 722,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
granted  a petition  signed  by  Joseph  Parsons  along  with  sixty 
of  his  Westfield  brethren  and  another  signed  by  Thomas  Nash 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Northampton  emigrants  for  two 
townships  seven  miles  square  in  the  Housatonic  Valley.  With 
the  grant  went  the  usual  requirement  that  they  must  settle  in 
a compact,  regular,  and  defensible  way  and  must  reserve  one 
lot  for  their  minister,  one  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and 
one  for  their  schoolhouse.  On  an  April  day  in  1724,  Chief 
Konkapot  and  twenty  other  Indians  signed  a deed  selling  their 
land  to  the  state  “for  £460,  three  barrels  of  cider  and  thirty 
quarts  of  rum.”15 

To  Matthew  Noble  of  Westfield  went  the  distinction  of 
becoming  the  first  true  settler  in  the  valley.  He  moved  to  the 
Southern  Housatonic  Township  in  1725,  and  enough  hardy 
souls  followed  his  example  so  that  the  area  was  incorporated 
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as  the  town  of  Sheffield  by  1733.  In  the  next  thirty  years  more 
and  more  settlers  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  moved  into  Berkshire  and  five  more  towns  were  incor- 
porated. Of  these,  four  were  established  on  the  road  connect- 
ing the  original  Housatonic  Townships  with  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  as  insurance  that  the  Housatonic  settlements  could  not 
be  cut  off.16 

During  all  this  time  Berkshire  remained  a frontier  area 
always  subject  to  attack  by  the  French  and  Indians.  For  pro- 
tection, the  settlers  looked  to  the  secular  arm  of  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  spiritual  force  of  the  Stockbridge  Mission, 
which  aimed  to  civilize  and  convert  first  the  friendly  Mohicans 
and  eventually  the  hostile  Mohawks.  Located  at  what  was 
later  to  become  Williamstown,  Fort  Massachusetts  stood 
guard  over  both  the  Housatonic  settlements  and  those  in  cen- 
tral Massachusetts. 

In  1745,  when  the  French  and  the  Indians  captured  and 
burned  Fort  Massachusetts,  the  Housatonic  Valley  was  left 
nakedly  exposed  to  Indian  attack.  The  Reverend  Samuel 
Hopkins,  then  minister  of  the  Northern  Housatonic  Township, 
was  reading  the  psalm  to  a small  gathering  one  Sunday  after- 
noon when  the  terrifying  assault  came  : 

All  were  put  into  the  utmost  consternation  — men,  women,  and 
children  crying,  “What  shall  we  do?  — not  a gun  to  defend  us, 
not  a fort  to  flee  to,  and  few  guns  and  little  ammunition  in  the 
place.  . . . Women,  children,  and  squaws  presently  flocked  in  upon 
us  from  Stockbridge,  half-naked,  and  frightened  almost  to  death; 
and  fresh  news  came,  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  Plains  this  side 
of  Stockbridge,  shooting,  and  killing,  and  scalping  people  as  they 
fled.  . . . Two  men  are  killed  and  scalped,  two  children  killed, 
and  one  of  them  scalped.  . . .I7 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  the  frontier  settlers  continually  dis- 
patched desperate  petitions  to  the  General  Court  begging  for 
more  adequate  defense.  Parson  Hopkins  seems  to  have  held  a low 
opinion  of  the  military  which  he  confined  to  his  diary  after  an 
Indian  attack : 

The  troops  that  came  to  our  assistance  are  now  drawing  off;  and 
what  have  they  done?  They  have  seen  Stockbridge,  and  eaten  up 
all  their  provision,  and  fatigued  themselves,  and  that’s  all;  and 
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now  we  are  left  as  much  exposed  as  ever  (for,  I suppose  they  are 
all  going).  In  short,  the  case  of  New  England  looks  very  dark, 
especially  of  the  frontiers.18 

Certainly,  the  frontier  defenses  were  far  from  reassuring 
at  this  time.  Letters  and  reports  of  Captain  Ephraim  Williams 
toward  the  middle  of  the  century  reflect  the  constant  problems 
connected  with  enlisting  soldiers,  procuring  supplies,  and 
maintaining  adequate  intelligence  and  communication  which 
beset  the  commander  of  the  western  Massachusetts  frontier.19 

Whatever  Dr.  Hopkins’s  complaints  against  the  soldiery, 
the  Stockbridge  Mission  owed  its  comparative  security  to 
their  protection.  Quite  appropriately,  in  view  of  Berkshire’s 
significant  religious  and  theological  contributions  later  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  Mission  represents  the  first  really 
cultural  venture  of  the  area — the  first  attempt  to  progress 
beyond  the  basic  necessities  of  securing  food  and  shelter 
and  providing  defenses  against  the  Indians. 

Conceived  at  a meeting  of  clergy  and  gentry,  the  Mission 
came  into  active  being  in  1735  when  its  first  and  greatest 
missionary,  John  Sergeant,  left  his  tutorship  at  Yale  and 
traveled  the  difficult  road  to  Stockbridge.  While  gaining 
some  aid  from  the  contributions  of  Bostonians  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Indian  Affairs,  the  greater  portion  of  support 
for  the  Mission  came  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  England  and  Scotland  and  from  the  Reverend 
Isaac  Hollis  of  London.20 

Both  Indians  and  whites  were  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Mission,  most  of  the  Indians  having  been  persuaded 
by  the  argument  of  their  leader  Ebenezer  Ivonkapot  “that 
since  my  remembrance,  there  were  ten  Indians  where  there 
is  now  one : But  the  Christians  greatly  increase  and  multiply, 
and  spread  over  the  land;  let  us  therefore  leave  our  former 
courses  and  become  Christians.”21  The  interest  of  white  men 
in  the  Mission  stemmed  from  both  religious  and  worldly 
motives.  Besides  saving  the  souls  of  heathens,  they  felt 
that,  in  its  conversion  of  hostile  Indians,  the  Mission  might 
well  prove  more  valuable  than  five  regiments  of  soldiers 
on  the  frontier.  The  secular  authorities  plainly  made  known 
their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  venture  by  the  presence 
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of  Governor  Belcher  and  the  Provincial  Council  at  Sergeant’s 
consecration  as  missionary  at  Deerfield  and  by  the  Province’s 
appropriation  of  funds  for  building  a meeting  house  at  Stock- 
bridge  in  1739.22 

Unquestionably,  the  Mission  owed  its  early  success  both 
to  Sergeant’s  genius  in  winning  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
Indians  and  to  the  basic  soundness  of  his  plans  for  their 
education  and  Christianization.  He  sought  to  help  the  friendly 
Mohicans  of  the  Housatonic  Valley  by  establishing  boarding 
schools  for  the  children,  where  they  might  be  Christianized, 
learn  English  and  various  useful  arts,  and  by  striving  to 
convert  the  adults  to  Christianity  through  instruction  and 
sermons  in  their  own  language.  Wisely,  he  decided  to  keep 
the  Mission  set  apart  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
white  settlers,  and  especially  from  the  rum-selling  Dutch 
fur-traders.  He  asked,  however,  that  Colonel  Stoddard  choose 
four  model  families  who  might  come  to  live  in  Stockbridge 
as  a general  civilizing  influence.  He  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  that  one  of  these  families  was  soon  to  become  a 
canker  worm  at  the  heart  of  the  Mission.  Ephraim  Williams23 
had  scarcely  arrived  before  he  began  to  plot  ways  of  taking 
over  the  Indian  lands  and  thus  to  undermine  all  that  Sergeant 
was  trying  to  do. 

Beginning  with  only  fifty  Indians,  Sergeant  had  managed 
to  increase  the  number  to  two  hundred  and  eighteen  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1749.  Fifty-five  pupils  attended  the 
school  run  by  his  assistant  Timothy  Woodbridge,  while  his 
Sunday  congregation  numbered  forty- two  regular  communicants.24 
Not  only  did  Sergeant  preach  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  tongue, 
but  he  even  translated  Dr.  Watts’s  First  Catechism  and  several 
prayers  from  the  Anglican  liturgy.25  That  the  Mission  generally 
suffered  from  a shortage  of  funds  seems  evident  from  the 
debts  totaling  £700  owed  by  Sergeant’s  estate  at  his  death. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Great  Awakening,  Sergeant 
preached  to  the  Hampshire  Association  of  Ministers  meeting 
at  Springfield  on  “The  Causes  and  Danger  of  Delusions  in 
the  Affairs  of  Religion”  and  suggested  that,  since  charity 
was  more  important  to  Christianity  than  controversy  over 
issues  precipitated  by  the  Great  Awakening,  both  sides  forget 
and  forgive.26 
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Although  John  Sergeant  holds  an  undisputed  position  as 
the  greatest  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  his  lati- 
tudinarianism  placed  him  in  distinct  opposition  to  the  main 
theological  current  of  Berkshire.  It  remained  for  his  successor, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  to  sound  the  dominant  note.  While  his 
distant  and  contemplative  personality  made  him  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  Sergeant  in  converting  and  educating  the  Indians, 
he  was  always  an  able  champion  of  Indian  rights.  With 
cruelty  and  selfishness,  the  Williams  and  Hawley  clans  had 
ousted  him  from  Northampton.27  His  daughter  Esther  sadly 
observed : “Even  Stockbridge  has  my  honored  father’s 

enemies.  Not  Indians,  that  lurk  in  the  wilderness  and  waylay 
the  unsuspecting  victim  . . . Not  Indians,  but  the  scattered 
remnants  of  that  bitter  company,  who  moved  my  father 
from  Northampton.”28 

Williams  himself  at  first  opposed  Edwards’s  coming  to 
Stockbridge  but  later  changed  his  mind.  “I  am  sorry,”  he 
wrote,  “that  a head  so  full  of  Divinity  should  be  so  empty 
of  politics — but  I want  him  to  come  . . . not  because  he 
would  do  good  . . . but  because  his  coming  would  raise 
the  value  of  my  land.”29  He  was  soon  to  discover  in  Edwards, 
however,  a man  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  abilities. 
The  integrity  of  his  dispatches  to  the  Commissioners  for 
Indian  Affairs  carried  more  weight  than  anything  Ephraim 
Williams  could  say. 

From  the  time  of  Edwards’s  removal  from  Stockbridge  in 
1758  until  1785  when  the  Stockbridge  Indians  were  moved 
to  New  Stockbridge  in  central  New  York,  increasing  numbers 
of  whites  came  to  Berkshire  to  make  a travesty  of  the  word 
mission.  The  new  missionary,  the  Reverend  Stephen  West, 
the  teacher  of  the  school,  John  Sergeant,  Jr.,  and  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Great  Barrington  did  what  they  could 
to  defend  the  Indians,  but  they  found  the  odds  against  them. 
In  trying  to  protect  the  Indians,  the  Commissioners  at  last 
managed  to  push  a bill  through  the  legislature  in  1773 
which  prohibited  loans  to,  or  judgments  against  any  Stock- 
bridge  Indian  in  excess  of  35s.  Not  much  impressed  by  the 
Act,  Governor  Hutchinson  sourly  reported  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  that  it  “like  all  former  laws,  will  probably  be  evaded 
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and  prove  ineffectual.”  The  steady  demoralization  of  the 
Indians  in  Stockbridge  became  all  too  evident  when  Stephen 
West  sent  letters  to  the  Commissioners  which  included 
reports  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  even  murder.30  Eventu- 
ally, the  Mission’s  location  in  a fertile  Housatonic  intervale, 
inspiring  ever  greater  pressures  from  greedy  settlers,  proved 
its  undoing;  and  the  undertaking,  which  had  emerged  as  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  successful  efforts  ever  made  to 
help  the  Indians  in  New  England,  ended  in  failure. 

4 

ith  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1754,  the  risks  of  settling 
in  central  Berkshire  discouraged  most  would-be  emigrants 
from  the  east.  So  formidable  did  William  Williams  consider 
the  insecurities  of  the  region  that  he  constructed  his  magnif- 
icent home  costing  £1,373  in  Pontoosuc  with  walls  of  four- 
inch  white  ash  planks  and  with  heavy  wooden  ramparts  and 
quite  descriptively  named  it  Fort  Anson.  No  one  could 
have  told  him  then  that  the  events  of  the  next  five  years 
were  to  make  his  Berkshire  castle  obsolete.  The  triumph 
of  the  British  at  Quebec  in  1759  brought  to  an  end  the 
Indian  threat  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  Williams  could 
one  day  write  to  his  brother-in-law  extolling  the  advantages 
of  moving  to  Berkshire : 

Since  my  removal  to  this  place,  I challenge  any  man  in  the 
government,  that  has  not  had  half  the  Fateague,  to  compare  with  me 
for  Health  or  freedom  from  pain.  All  my  Doctors  Bill  has  been 
a gallopot  or  two  of  Unguent  for  the  Itch.  And  never  have  I but 
two  half  days  been  absent  from  publick  Worship  for  14  years  and 
then  twas  not  because  I want  well,  but  the  wife  thot  it  too  stormy. 
But  what  may  in  a more  general  way,  convince  you  of  the  Tempera- 
ture and  goodness  of  our  air  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  records 
of  the  probates  office,  the  avails  of  which  in  near  about  six  year, 
has  not  amounted  to  ten  pounds  to  the  Judge.  And  another  in- 
disputable proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  Country  is  the  prolifick 
behaviour  of  the  Female  sex  among  Us.  Barren  women  begit  (if 
not  bring  forth)  sons.  Women  that  have  left  off  for  five,  six,  seven 
and  nine  years  begin  anew  and  now  and  then  bring  one,  but  as 
many  as  two  at  a Birth,  after  residing  a suitable  time  among  us. 
And  to  mention  but  one  thing  (tho’  I might  many  more)  No  man 
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or  woman  of  but  common  Understanding,  that  ever  came  and  got 
settled  among  us  wished  themselves  back.  The  air  suited  them, 
they  felt  frisk,  and  alert,  or  a . . . something  indeard  their  Situa- 
tion to  them ; this  with  regard  to  the  women.  The  men  perceived 
soon  the  difference  of  the  soil,  and  put  what  you  would  upon  it,  it 
would  yeald  beyond  what  they  were  acquainted  with  . . .31 

By  1761  settlers  had  begun  to  stream  up  the  Housatonic 
Valley  and  also  across  the  Barrier;  and  the  western  part 
of  Hampshire  County  had  been  set  off  as  the  new  county 
of  Berkshire.  Between  1761  and  1790,  in  the  brief  span  of 
one  generation,  thousands  of  peace-loving  and  ambitious  new- 
comers were  transforming  the  area  from  a frontier  of  the 
Old  West  to  an  agricultural  countryside. 

In  1761  Berkshire  County  could  claim  only  three  towns 
and  four  plantations  with  a total  population  of  about  seven 
hundred  families.  By  1790  the  population  had  risen  to  30,000, 
and  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-one  Berkshire  towns  had  been 
incorporated.  Such  a rapid  increase  in  one  generation  would 
indicate  that  the  French  and  Indian  threat  to  the  western 
frontier  had  been  sufficient  to  cause  some  build-up  of  popula- 
tion pressure  in  the  older  settled  areas.  Not  since  the  settling 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  more  than  a century  earlier  had 
any  significant  new  acreage  of  desirable  farm  land  been  made 
so  easily  available  to  New  Englanders.  Meanwhile,  the  Scots- 
Irish  immigration  had  begun  in  the  early  1700’s  and  had  in- 
tensified crowded  conditions  already  made  acute  by  the 
Puritans’  prodigious  natural  increase.  Because  no  notable 
progress  in  agricultural  techniques  had  occurred  to  relieve 
population  pressures  and  because  prices  for  even  the  less 
desirable  land  had  become  prohibitive,  men  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  move  to  the  frontier  as  soon  as  they  could  move 
in  safety. 

Berkshire  naturally  seemed  more  attractive  to  New 
England  settlers  than  the  fertile  land  in  New  York  State 
between  the  Taconics  and  the  Hudson,  where  they  could 
only  look  forward  to  becoming  tenants  of  the  local  patroon, 
Robert  Livingston.32  Evidently  Berkshire  people  took  some 
part  in  instigating  riots  on  the  eastern  New  York  frontier 
in  1766  with  the  unfulfilled  hope  of  overthrowing  the  manorial 
land  system.  Driven  off  his  New  York  lands  by  Colonel  John 
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Van  Rensselaer,  a Berkshire  squatter,  Robert  Noble,  had 
received  a grant  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court.  In  fact,  throughout  the  con- 
troversy, the  men  of  Massachusetts  could  count  on  far  more 
support  from  their  provincial  government  than  could  the 
Yorkers. 

A few  men  traveled  westward  from  the  Boston  area, 
impelled  by  a different  kind  of  pressure.  They  had  become 
restless  under  the  increasingly  oppressive  British  rule  in  the 
years  after  1763  and  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  center 
of  British  provincial  administration.  A less  idealistic  but  just 
as  powerful  impetus  to  settlement  came  from  the  land  specula- 
tors. Following  the  military  victories  over  the  French  in 
1759,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  glimpsed  a possible 
source  of  revenue  in  the  western  frontier  and  auctioned  off 
ten  townships,  seven  of  them  in  Berkshire,  within  the  next 
three  years.  For  the  most  part,  ownership  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a few  small  groups  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Valley  magnates  who  hoped  to  make  a profit 
in  reselling  the  lands.  While  some  of  the  proprietors  moved 
to  Berkshire  to  settle,  many  remained  in  the  east;  the  settlers 
in  Tyringham,  New  Marlborough,  and  Pittsfield  eventually 
succeeded  in  getting  legislative  action  aimed  at  forcing  non- 
resident proprietors  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the  towns. 
An  annual  tax  of  two  pence  per  acre  was  levied  against 
delinquent  proprietors  in  Tyringham.  From  the  settlers’ 
opposition  to  these  eastern  absentee  proprietors  grew  one 
of  the  main  roots  of  Berkshire’s  spirit  of  independence.33 

In  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  new 
county,  the  proprietors  and  speculators  found  effective,  if 
unconscious,  allies  in  the  soldiers  of  Sir  William  Pepperell 
coming  home  to  eastern  Massachusetts  after  the  Crown  Point 
Campaign.  They  talked  enthusiastically  of  the  well-watered, 
heavily  wooded  slopes  and  fertile  intervales  they  had  seen, 
and  many  of  them  substantiated  their  testimonials  by  them- 
selves emigrating  to  Berkshire. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  all  contributed 
segments  of  their  populations  to  the  flow  of  emigration,  but 
none  was  so  generous  as  Connecticut.  From  that  colony 
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came  not  only  the  largest  number  of  settlers,  but  also  most 
of  Berkshire’s  later  leaders,  both  lay  and  religious.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  first  thirty-six  settled  clergy  were  Yale  men. 
Many  of  Berkshire’s  “Mountain  Gods” — the  Sedgwicks,  the 
Ashleys,  the  Deweys,  the  Fields,  the  Sergeants,  and  the 
Hopkinses — all  had  their  origins  in  Connecticut.  They  and 
their  less  prominent  neighbors  found  the  southern  door  to 
Berkshire  open  through  the  Housatonic  Valley,  and  emigrated 
from  their  native  colony  by  the  hundreds.  To  this  predomi- 
nantly Connecticut  immigration  and  to  the  Yale  education  of 
her  clergy,  Berkshire  can  trace,  at  least  in  part,  the  solid 
orthodoxy  of  her  Congregational  churches. 

The  large  majority  of  Berkshire  settlers  who  braved  the 
wilderness  before  1761  had  come  over  the  Barrier  from 
Massachusetts,  but  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
these  first  families  of  the  county — Nobles,  Williamses, 
Dwights,  Joneses,  Allens,  and  Woodbridges — found  them- 
selves outnumbered  by  their  new  Connecticut  neighbors. 
Most  of  them  had  come  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  towns 
of  Westfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield  and  had  simply  trans- 
planted themselves  from  one  frontier  to  another.  In  the  last 
third  of  the  century,  however,  large  numbers  of  Massachusetts 
families  traveled  to  Berkshire  from  Cape  Cod  and  from  the 
remote  eastern  seaboard  counties  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol.34 
The  greater  proportion  of  them  came  seeking  richer  economic 
opportunities,  but  a few  came  as  dissenters  from  the  old 
established  religious  order. 

Most  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  emigrating  to  Berkshire  came 
in  fairly  large  groups  inspired  in  part  by  religious  motives, 
and  once  they  had  arrived  within  the  county,  they  generally 
moved  northward  to  the  less  populous  hill  country.  With 
his  congregation  of  Baptists  of  the  Six  Principles,  the  Elder 
Peter  Werden  made  the  first  settlement  of  Cheshire  on  the 
summit  of  Stafford’s  Hill.  Later,  a small  group  of  Regular 
Baptists  took  refuge  in  the  valley  of  Cheshire  and  another 
settled  the  mountain  town  of  Hancock.  In  Adams,  a group  of 
Rhode  Island  Quakers  found  not  only  peace  and  freedom 
but  boundless  economic  opportunities  presented  by  the  ample 
water  power. 
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Meanwhile,  the  influx  of  Yorkers  into  the  county  had 
ceased  and  immigrants  from  the  west  were  few.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  century,  many  Dutch  farmers  had  brought 
their  families  over  the  Taconics  into  the  fertile  valleys.  The 
Van  Deusen  and  Burghardt  families  had  moved  to  Berkshire 
in  1735  and  subsequently  ranked  among  the  wealthiest  land- 
holders in  western  Massachusetts.  Having  settled  mostly  in 
Great  Barrington,  these  Dutch  immigrants — among  the  first 
to  resent  the  rigorous  theology  of  Parson  Hopkins — helped 
to  establish  St.  James  Church,  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in 
western  Massachusetts  in  i764.3S 

Emigration  out  of  Berkshire  among  the  first  generation  of 
settlers  was  not  large,  although  a few  people,  particularly  in 
the  hill  towns,  did  find  conditions  too  severe  and  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  Snellem  Babbitt  of  Savoy  taunted  his  father  for 
giving  up  and  going  back  home  to  Norton,  Massachusetts : 

So  fare  ye  well,  ye  homesick  men 

They  have  no  heart  so  big  as  a hen  . . .36 

Even  though  they  faced  difficulties  and  discomforts,  the  pride  of 
being  the  first  settlers  of  the  place  provided  a motive  which  kept 
some  of  the  new  residents  from  moving  on.  One  of  the  founders 
of  Cheshire,  Joseph  Bennet,  explained  their  situation : 

We  have  not  only  had  to  endure  the  scoffs,  flouts,  and  re- 
proaches on  the  part  of  the  people  we  moved  from  among,  but  we 
had  the  sympathy  of  sorrow  and  affection,  on  the  other  part  add 
to  this  our  coming  such  a long  and  tedious  journey  through  so 
many  difficulties  that  attended  it,  into  a wild  wilderness  country 
and  there  set  down  without  either  friend  or  neighbor  anigh  us  and 
to  undergo  all  hardships  that  befell  us,  bear  them  we  must  for  we 
have  nowhere  to  go  for  relief  thus  by  our  own  hardships,  frugality 
and  industry.  We  were  the  first  that  brought  forward  this  place.37 

Only  among  the  second  and  third  generations  in  Berkshire 
(1790-1830)  was  there  any  large-scale  emigration  westward 
to  New  York  and  northward  to  Vermont. 

5 

M eanwhile,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  thirty  thousand 
people  living  in  Berkshire  exhibited  a remarkable  homogeneity 
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in  racial  stock  and  social  background,  the  Dutch  being  the 
only  notable  exception.  Not  only  did  they  share  a common 
English  racial  heritage,  but  their  characters  and  customs 
reflected  several  generations  of  similar  cultural  backgrounds 
in  New  England.  Not  until  the  1830’s,  with  the  growth  of 
industry  and  the  beginnings  of  railroads,  did  the  Irish  come 
to  Berkshire,  and  not  until  1854  did  Berkshire’s  first  Catholic 
church,  St.  Joseph’s,  appear  in  Pittsfield. 

Superimposed  upon  this  racial  unity  was  a pattern  of  social 
classes  less  rigid  than  any  generally  known  in  the  farming 
areas  of  other  Massachusetts  counties.  The  local  aristocracy 
of  resident  proprietors  found  very  little  time  to  establish 
themselves  in  positions  of  respect  and  power  before  the  Revo- 
lution broke  in  upon  them.  Because  much  of  the  settlement 
of  Berkshire  came  during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  period, 
many  farmers  and  artisans  appeared  who  cast  their  votes  at 
the  town  meetings  for  John  Bacon,  Barnabas  Bidwell,  and 
Thompson  Skinner — all  leaders  of  Berkshire’s  Jeffersonian 
Party.  Political  liberalism  had  even  broached  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  with  Parson  Allen,  Parson  Judson,  and  the  Baptist 
Elder  John  Leland  all  strong  Jeffersonians. 

Whatever  their  sympathies  with  the  people,  however,  these 
three  clerics  and  all  their  conservative  colleagues  remained 
loyal  to  the  government  during  Shays’  Rebellion  of  1786-87. 
The  rebels  mustered  considerable  strength  in  Berkshire,  where 
they  made  a last  stand  against  the  troops  of  General  Lincoln. 
Sympathy  with  rebellion  went  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
years,  when  Berkshire  citizens  had  themselves  rebelled  against 
imposed  authorities  and  when  their  insistence  on  political 
independence  from  eastern  Massachusetts  had  reached  its 
climax.  Although  contributing  their  full  share  of  men  and 
equipment  to  the  Revolutionary  effort,  the  people  of  Berkshire 
distrusted  the  Provincial  Congress  and  from  1775  to  1780 
refused  to  recognize  its  civil  authority.  Court  sessions  at 
Great  Barrington  were  discontinued  in  these  years  and  civil 
authority  in  Berkshire  was  exercised  in  a semi-feudal  manner 
by  the  Patriot  Party  and  its  leader  Reverend  Thomas  Allen. 

In  her  recollections,  Catharine  Sedgwick  records  the  inability 
of  her  father,  the  staunch  Federalist,  to  adjust  to  the  new 
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atmosphere.  However,  her  brother,  Theodore,  Jr.,  joined 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  own  generation  in  welcoming  the  new 
democracy.  He  suggested  that  every  laborer  and  mechanic 
buy  a blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  hold  up  his  head, 
and  he  cautioned  his  own  son  in  politics  always  to  follow  the 
star  of  the  people  and  to  work  for  economic  reform  which 
would  secure  to  the  laboring  man  his  fair  share.  A highly 
articulate  writer,  the  younger  Sedgwick  fully  deserved  his 
pen  name  “Berkshire,”  for  he  voiced  the  democratic  social 
views  common  to  a majority  of  the  people  in  the  county. 
From  Timothy  Dwight  to  Channing,  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  and 
Fanny  Kemble,  visitors  to  Berkshire  commented  on  the  free, 
informal,  democratic,  and  unconventional  manners  of  the 
county. 

Beneath  this  rather  egalitarian  social  structure,  the  economy 
of  the  Berkshires  was  solid  but  never  prodigal;  yet  it  retained, 
largely  through  its  diversity,  a security  which  others  envied  in 
times  of  depression.  The  land,  of  course,  provided  the  main 
sources  of  wealth,  and  until  the  1820’s  almost  all  Berkshire 
folk  were  farmers  on  either  a full-  or  part-time  basis.  In  the 
valley,  dairy  farming  and  the  raising  of  grains  and  poultry 
predominated.  The  hill  towns  turned  more  to  grazing,  lumber- 
ing, and  the  production  of  potash  and  charcoal,  the  latter  to 
be  used  in  the  iron  works  of  Lenox  and  North  Adams.  Far 
more  plentiful  than  iron  ore  in  Berkshire  was  the  marble 
quarried  at  Sheffield,  West  Stockbridge,  and  Lee. 

Amply  endowed  with  water  power  and  possessing  a fair 
labor  supply,  Berkshire  began  to  industrialize  gradually  and 
without  much  economic  dislocation  in  the  early  1800’s. 
Zenas  Crane  established  his  paper  mill  at  Dalton  in  1801,  and 
two  years  later  Isaac  Scholfield  set  up  his  wool  carding  ma- 
chinery at  Pittsfield.  The  water  power  of  northern  Berkshire 
was  utilized  by  the  1830’s  in  running  cotton  mills,  most  of 
them — with  the  notable  exception  of  Charles  Plunkett’s 
large  factory  in  Hinsdale — controlled  by  the  Quakers  of 
Adams. 

As  these  thriving  agricultural  and  industrial  undertakings 
developed,  America’s  distinguished  visitors,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
and  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  had  good  reason  to  be  impressed 
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by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Berkshires.  An  even 
more  searching  test  of  the  Berkshire  economy  was  to 
come  with  the  depression  of  1837  when  Catharine  Sedgwick 
contrasted  the  well-being  of  her  county  with  the  tragic  scenes 
in  New  York  City.  In  the  debacle  of  1857  Edward  Newton 
wrote  with  pride  that  the  Berkshire  Bank  remained  one  of  the 
few  in  the  state  that  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed. 

The  people  of  Berkshire  created  a regional  culture  which 
was  self-consciously  local  and  yet  markedly  transcending  the 
merely  local  in  importance. 
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Pasquale  Villari  and  the  Brownings 

By  EDWARD  C.  McALEER 

THE  Brownings  did  not  really  know  Italians.  Their  son  Pen 
had  Italian  playmates  with  whom  he  chattered  in  old  Tuscan; 
their  maid  Elizabeth  Wilson  was  once  engaged  to  a member  of 
the  ducal  guard  and  later  married  to  the  Brownings’  Italian  man- 
servant. But  during  their  fifteen  years  in  Italy  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
moved  in  a circle  composed  for  the  most  part  of  English  and 
Americans,  although  the  circle  included  also  a French  sculptress, 
a Prussian  physician,  and  a Greek  painter. 

The  poems  and  letters  are  misleading.  “Open  my  heart  and 
you  will  see  Graved  inside  of  it,  Ttaly’  ” and  Casa  Guidi  Windows 
indicate  a love  for  Italy  and  a passion  for  Italian  liberty  rather 
than  an  acquaintanceship  with  Italians.  The  Italian  names  that 
appear  in  the  letters  prove,  frequently,  not  to  belong  to  Italians 
at  all:  Mine.  Mario  had  been  Jessie  White,  Mme.  Matteucci  had 
been  Robinia  Young,  Mme  Tassinari  had  been  Mary  Thornton. 
Massimo  d’Azeglio  called  on  Mrs.  Browning  once  in  Rome  but 
later  forgot  that  he  had  ever  met  her.  Browning  knew  Giuseppe 
Mazzini,  but  Mazzini  failed  to  recognize  him  when  they  subsequently 
met  at  the  Carlyles’.1  Where  are  the  Italian  friends  such  as  those 
who,  in  an  earlier  age,  were  known  to  Shelley  and  Byron? 

It  is  refreshing  to  report  that  there  was  at  least  one  Italian 
who  called  regularly  at  Casa  Guidi,  took  tea  with  the  poets,  talked 
liberal  politics,  and  showed  signs  of  personal  affection  for  them 
and  their  son.  This  Italian  was  Pasquale  Villari,  who,  though  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  intimacy  that  the  Gambas  had  with  Byron  or 
that  Joseph  Milsand,  the  French  critic,  had  with  Browning,  never- 
theless was  a friend  and  supplied  a link  between  Italian  intellectuals 
and  the  Brownings.  In  1848,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Villari  was 
implicated  in  the  Naples  riots  against  the  Bourbon  government 
and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Florence.  There  he  supported 
himself  by  giving  Italian  lessons  to  foreign  ladies  and  became  in 
the  course  of  the  years  a distinguished  historian,  statesman,  and 
author  of  classic  lives  of  Savonarola  and  Machiavelli,  books  which 
were  translated  into  English  by  his  English  wife.  He  was  still 
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single  when  the  Brownings  became  acquainted  with  him  through 
Mme.  Mignaty,  wife  of  the  Greek  painter.  “Madame  Mignati  and 
dear  little  Villari”  moved  much  among  the  foreigners  in  Florence, 
their  names  appearing  together  in  the  letters  and,  one  might  almost 
say  inevitable,  memoirs  of  the  Anglo-Florentines,2  as  well  as  in  the 
journals  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne. 

Mrs.  Browning,  of  course,  carried  her  interest  in  Italian  politics 
to  the  point  of  obsession,  entertaining  her  convictions,  in  Henry 
James’s  phrase,  “as  a malady  and  a doom.”  Villari,  exiled 
patriot  and  historian,  was  one  Italian  who  could  directly  feel  the 
effect  of  “her  insistent  voice  and  fixed  eye.”3  The  grateful  Italians 
never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  motives,  although  a few  English, 
Miss  Mitford  among  them,  sensed  a lack  of  proportion,  a false 
ring.  “That  book,  the  Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  Miss  Mitford  wrote 
with  some  spite,  “is  a book  without  convictions — one  feels  that 
as  one  reads  it.  She  took  up  the  subject  because  she  had  a mind 
to  be  an  Italian  George  Sand,  and  because  it  was  something  to 
write  about,  and  that’s  all.”4 

Elizabeth  and  all  friends  of  Italian  unification  had  much  to 
hope  for  in  the  early  months  of  1859.  Napoleon  III  had  agreed 
to  support  Sardinia  in  forcing  the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia;  French-Italian  relations  were  cemented  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Jerome  Napoleon  and  Clothilde  of  Savoy.  Liberal  in- 
tellectuals were  spawning  pamphlets  (hard  to  come  by  in  papal 
Rome)  and  letters  to  the  Times.  The  Brownings  had  reason  to 
hope  that  they  would  soon  witness  the  liberation  of  the  Italy  that 
they  loved  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  did  not 
love.  English  foreign  policy,  unhappily  for  Elizabeth,  was  mildly 
favorable  to  Austria,  since  Great  Britain  feared  a more  powerful 
France  or  Russia.  “Pen  and  I are  ready  to  kneel  down  and  kiss 
the  Emperor’s  feet,”  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Miss  Blagden,  “and  then 
again  I stand  up  and  in  a fit  of  rage  would  tear  the  frontlet  from 
my  brows  (which  writes  me  English)  when  I find  what  a dis- 
honorable ignoble  attitude  English  ministers  and  public  men  of  all 
parties  are  taking  in  this  affair.”5  In  March,  Villari  wrote  to 
Elizabeth,  then  in  Rome,  complaining  that  it  was  abominable  of  the 
English  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  Napoleon.6  She  replied  to  him 
in  a long  letter  : 
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43-Bocca  di  Leone.  Rome 
March  26,  1859. 

Dear  M.  Villeri/ 

I will  use  English  rather  than  my  foreign  Italian,  as  English 
is  familiar  to  you,  and  as  I desire  to  speak  to  you  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible. I have  waited  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  most  interest- 
ing letter,  that  I might  read  first  M.  Savagnoli’s  pamphlet8  which 
you  mention  to  me  — but  though  it  was  directed  to  the  British 
consul  at  Rome  for  greater  security  by  my  friend  Miss  Blagden, 
some  serpent’s  jaw  has  intercepted  its  reaching  our  “Lion’s 
mouth”^  — we  have  not  received  it,  nor  shall,  I fear.  Such  good 
things  (for  very  good  reasons)  are  not  permitted  an  easy  entrance 
into  Rome.  We  have  and  hold  however,  Farini’s  pamphlet10  and 
Mr.  Trollope’s11,  both  good  and  to  the  point.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent publication  too,  consisting  of  “Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell 
by  an  English  liberal,”  said  to  be  written  by  Panizzi  of  the  British 
Museum,12  which  I recommend  much  to  you,  and  which  is  likely 
to  make  an  impression  in  England  if  anything  can.  It  was  lent  to 
us  by  Odo  Russell,  the  British  plenipotentiary  here. 

Dear  M.  Villeri,  the  suggestion  I had  the  courage  to  make,  was 
suggested  to  me  by  an  Italian.  I repeated  it  in  a hesitating  way — 
and  your  view  and  that  of  the  Tuscan  patriots  as  you  represent  it,  I 
receive  at  once,  and  comprehend,  as  probably  the  wisest  and  direct- 
est  and  most  desirable  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  For  although  by 
such  a movement  as  was  suggested,  Tuscany  might  easily  snatch 
perhaps  from  the  weakness  of  its  government  certain  promises  or 
actual  advantages,  yet  the  general  Italian  cause  might  rather  be 
injured  than  helped  by  that  partial  good  — it  would  be  a distrac- 
tion of  force — at  the  very  least.  And  at  this  crisis  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Italians  to  think  for  Italy,  it  would  be  almost  a crime 
of  Tuscans  to  think  first  for  Tuscany.  That  is  my  own  opinion, 
after  a great  deal  of  reflection  on  the  subject  of  your  letter, — and 
I earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  no  change  of  view  among  any 
of  you.  Independence  will  involve  liberty  of  internal  government 
in  the  long  run  — and,  even  if  it  did  not,  liberty  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  so  surely  excluded  as  it  is  under  present 
circumstances  — for  nothing  will  grow  under  a grave-stone.  Also 
I myself  believe  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  quite  another  sort 
of  man  than  he  has  been  accounted  by  many,  with  other  and 
higher  and  larger  views  than  there  is  room  for  in  the  heads  of  the 
small  politicians  (in  England  and  elsewhere)  who  pretend  to  judge 
him.  He  understands  that  if  he  does  not  lead  civilization  and  the 
nationalities,  he  is  nothing, — and  that  to  lead , one  must  go  before,  not 
tread  down.  Therefore  something  quite  distinct  from  territorial 
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aggrandizement  and  the  imposition  of  absolutism,  seems  to  me  the 
object  of  the  French  government.  I think,  I feel  so, — I have  no 
fears.  May  God  help  us  in  this  strait.  I say  “us,”  dear  M.  Villeri  — 
for  indeed  there  is  no  Italian  of  you  all  whose  heart  is  more  deeply 
in  the  subject  than  mine  is  — more  deeply  in  the  pain  of  it,  the 
hope  of  it. 

Nay,  there  are  certain  bitternesses  of  which  you  can  know 
nothing.  Such  as  . . when  I read  the  English  debates  for  instance, 
and  the  infamous  ‘Times’  newspaper. 

Of  these  things  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  speak. 

Believe,  of  me  and  of  my  husband,  that  we  disclaim  all  part  in 
them.  As  for  me,  I can  find  a word  to  suit  my  mood  only  out  of 
old  Homer  — I eat  my  heart. 

Which  is  a worse  diet  than  even  Ugolino’s.13 

We  had  the  honor  of  a visit  the  other  day  from  Massimo 
d’Azeglio.14  A large  and  noble  man.  He  is  full  of  hope  — and  we 
had  the  comfort  to  hear  confirmed  from  him  the  account  you  give 
us  of  the  unity  of  feeling  everywhere.  May  God  be  praised  for  it. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  your  recovered  nationality.  My  only  dread 
is  that  Austria  may  yield  just  so  much  as  to  turn  the  peril  from 
herself  and  the  good  from  Italy — just  so  much  as  to  supply  a new 
occasion  of  pressure  to  the  ignoble  policy  of  England  against 
France.  Louis  Napoleon  is  strong  and  steadfast, — but  his  position 
in  the  face  of  leagued  Europe  is  very  difficult  — and  he  has  to 
think  for  the  French  as  well  as  for  the  Italians.  If,  by  misfortune, 
or  shame,  anything  should  be  acceded  to,  which  should  bind  Lom- 
bardy with  new  cords,  while  relieving  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  would 
be  lamentable  indeed.  They  may  be  forced  to  accept  the  fact  of 
the  status  quo,  for  a time  — but  that  would  be  different  from  mak- 
ing a treaty  of  it,  to  secure  the  status  quo. 

Dear  M.  Villeri,  my  husband  joins  me  in  affectionate  and  earn- 
est wishes. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

The  Marchese  d’Azeglio  half  promised  to  lend  us  Savagnoli’s  bro- 
chure, but  he  has  not  done  so  yet.  We  return  to  Florence  in  May, 
when  we  shall  hope  to  see  you. 

Late  in  April  the  Austro- Sardinian  war  broke  out,  and  Napoleon 
immediately  joined  forces  with  the  Italians,  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  freeing  Italy  “from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.”  In  June 
the  French-Italian  forces  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  and  immediately,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena  overthrew 
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their  Austrian  potentates.  In  exultation  and  joy  Elizabeth  now 
walked  among  the  stars.  Then  the  great  blow  fell.  At  Villafranca 
Napoleon  arranged  a truce  with  Austria,  the  terms  of  which  were 
that  Sardinia  was  to  receive  Lombardy;  Austria  was  to  retain 
Venetia;  the  deposed  princes  were  to  be  reinstated. 

“The  peace  fell  like  a bomb  on  us  all,”  she  wrote;  “you  may 
still  find  somewhere  on  the  ground  splinters  of  my  heart.”  15  Then 
followed  her  collapse  with  violent  palpitations  and  cough,  the  worst 
attack  she  ever  had  in  Italy,  united  with  new  symptoms  of  angina. 
Robert  took  her  to  an  airy  villa  in  Siena,  where  he  sensibly  refused 
to  allow  her  to  see  friends  or  talk  about  politics.  Gradually  her 
health  returned  and  with  it  her  faith  and  hope.  To  her  the  war 
freed  Italy  potentially  from  north  to  south,  and  her  “impotent  rage” 
at  Villafranca  gave  way  to  the  former  joy  as  she  witnessed  the 
events  in  Central  Italy  leading  inevitably  to  unification. 

Villari  wrote  to  her  from  Florence  inquiring  about  her  health, 
and,  when  she  was  well  enough  to  write,  she  replied : 

August  29.  [1859]  Villa  Alberti.  Siena 
Dear  M.  Villeri,  I will  not  delay  any  longer,  (and  indeed  I have 
seemed  to  delay  too  long)  telling  you  how  much  touched  I was  by 
your  kindness  in  writing  to  enquire  after  my  health.  I am  much 
better  and  recovering  strength  slowly  after  what  has  been  a very 
serious  attack;  the  air  and  scenery  through  the  open  windows  of 
this  villa  helping  me  much,  and  the  hopes  of  our  Italy,  still  more. 

What  a spectacle ! what  a grand  attitude  for  a nation,  only  ris- 
ing out  of  chaos,  scarcely  named  yet,  but  wonderful  already  with 
the  calm  and  dignity  of  matured  life ! I look  over  the  world  and 
doubt  if  there  is  a population  anywhere  capable  of  so  much  energy 
in  order,  and  unanimity  of  sublime  sentiment  as  your  people  pre- 
sents. If  I could  have  ease  about  Venetia  I should  be  perfectly 
consoled  for  Villafranca. 

Yet,  dear  M.  Villeri,  no  Italian  of  you  all  has  suffered  more 
anguish  from  that  blow  than  I have.  It  was  as  if  the  stars  fell  out 
of  heaven  like  men,  while  we  were  calling  them  stars  and  spheres. 
At  the  same  time  I recovered  my  faith  quicker  than  some  of  you, 
and  my  hope  with  it, — and  now  that  events  ripen,  and  one  gets 
to  think  as  well  as  feel,  I seem  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  re- 
cover a steady  footing  for  past  opinions. 

When  we  were  at  Rome  last  spring  the  emperor  Napoleon  had 
already  said  to  his  ambassador  there, — “The  Italians  shall  choose 
their  own  governments  — and  if  it  pleases  the  Tuscans  to  recall  their 
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G.  Duke,  qu’est  ce  que  cela  me  fait?”  He  said  no  more  than  that  at 
Villafranca.  He  has  since  “recommended”  the  recall  “in  order  to 
facilitate  the  peace,”  and  to  prove  to  Europe  that  he  did  “not  come 
to  Italy,”  as  he  said  before,  “to  dispossess  the  sovereigns” — and 
also  to  “constater”  what  the  choice  of  the  populations  really  is.  He 
wishes  to  elicit  popular  opinion  in  the  strongest  expression  com- 
patible with  order,  that  he  may  present  a clear  and  large  Italian 
case  to  congress.  That  is  becoming  evident  to  all,  I think.  He 
will  prove  loyal  to  Italy,  even  as  Italy  is  proved  worthy  of  herself. 
His  hand  was  forced  at  Villafranca  (which  remains  the  shame  of 
the  world)  but  his  heart  and  his  head  have  never  been  forced,  and 
maintain  towards  the  Italian  cause  all  their  largeness  and  sagacity. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  French  amnesty  etc.  as  verifying  that 
remarkable  book  “La  foi  des  traites,”16  which  speaks  of  these  and 
other  liberal  measures  as  intended  to  illustrate  the  “second  phase 
of  the  Empire,”  in  connection  with  the  liberation  of  Italy. 

Dear  M.  Villeri,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  on  certain  points, 
in  the  one  great  interest  and  exultation  as  we  look  around  us, 
there  can  be  no  shade  of  difference.  My  husband  and  I congratu- 
late you  from  our  hearts  . . and  these  hearts  of  ours  too,  are 
proud  and  glad  for  your  Italy. 

Affectionately  and  faithfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

We  return  to  Florence  early  in  October,  and  then  shall  hope  to  see 
you 

She  never  really  recovered  from  the  collapse  after  Villafranca, 
her  frail  health  reacting  not  only  to  the  asperities  of  Italian  heat 
and  cold  but  also  to  every  reversal  in  Italian  politics.  Three  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Cavour  in  June  of  1861,  she  died.  The  Italian 
newspapers  bade  all  to  attend  the  funeral  in  homage  to  the  great 
poetess,  the  true  friend  of  Italy.  The  Italians  went  to  the  Protestant 
Cemetery  in  numbers,  and  Browning  saw,  in  a sort  of  flash,  grown 
men,  among  them  Villari,  crying  like  children.17  The  municipality 
voted  to  place  a memorial  tablet  over  the  front  door  of  Casa 
Guidi  honoring  the  sage  and  poet  who  had  made  with  her  verse 
a golden  link  between  Italy  and  England.  Browning,  now  in 
England,  was  kept  cm  courant  by  Villari  in  Florence,  and,  when 
Browning  decided  to  dedicate  Elizabeth’s  posthumous  Last  Poems 
to  grateful  Florence,  Villari  made  the  presentation.18 

The  two  men  met  again  in  England.  Browning  had  just  moved 
with  his  son  into  the  house  at  Warwick  Crescent,  which  was  to 
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be  his  home  for  twenty-five  years  and  which  was  to  house  the 
old  books  and  furniture  from  Casa  Guidi,  her  chair  beside  his. 
When  he  learned  that  Villari  was  in  England,  he  wrote: 

19.  Warwick  Crescent, 
Harrow  Road. 

May  28.  ’62 

My  dear  Mr.  Villari, 

I am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  in  London,  and  will  tak^ 
the  first  moment  I can  spare  from  a pressure  of  engagements  to 
call  and  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you.  I am  just  entered  into  a 
house  of  my  own,  and  have  only  begun  to  get  a few  chairs  and 
tables  for  it,  and  I would  try  and  procure  myself  as  much  of  your 
company  as  your  benevolence  might  bestow  — but  if  you  stay  any 
time  here  I shall  do  something  towards  covering  my  bare  boards, 
and  your  kindness  will  not  change  before  then.  You  will  find  Miss 
Blagden  at  No.  6 Dorset  Place,  Dorset  Square — she  intends  to 
leave  London  on  the  6th  June;  I have  apprised  her  of  your  desire 
to  see  her.  Miss  Cobbe19  is  not  in  London  now  — but  Miss  Blag- 
den will  give  you  her  address : I will  find  out  where  Mr.  Mill20  is, 
and  let  you  know.  I feel  ashamed  that  you  should  read  my  hand- 
writing before  seeing  my  face  — but  you  must  already  understand 
and  be  prepared  to  forgive  the  trouble  of  a London  life. 

Ever  yours  very  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

Robert  Browning. 

The  “bambino”21  is  delighted  to  hear  any  Italian  is  arrived,  and 
Mr.  Villari  especially.  He  is  quite  well  and  sends  his  “dovuti 
riguardi.” 

As  soon  as  Browning  was  able  to  cover  his  bare  boards,  he  had 
Villari  in  for  luncheon.22  Then  their  paths  separated:  Villari  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  Florence,  Browning  continued  with  his 
work  in  England.  It  was  seventeen  years  after  Elizabeth’s  death 
before  the  poet  could  bring  himself  to  return  to  Italy,  and  even 
then  he  never  went  further  south  than  Venice.23 
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The  Lithographs  of  Henri  Fantin-Latour 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

IT  was  not  difficult  to  predict  the  kind  of  reception  Fantin- 
Latour’s  work  would  receive  when  shown  in  the  Print  Depart- 
ment several  years  ago.  The  student  of  lithography  was  impressed 
with  his  extremely  sensitive  perceptions  and  his  instinctive  tendency 
to  convey  his  statement  in  a direct  and  simple  manner. 

The  new  group  of  lithographs  by  Henri  Fantin-Latour  which 
are  currently  on  exhibition  in  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Gallery  have 
been  selected  from  the  same  unique  and  complete  collection  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  which  contains  states,  trial  proofs,  and  defini- 
tive impressions.  There  are  many  subjects  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  shown,  adding  greatly  to  the  renewed  interest  in  the  artist’s 
work.  With  few  exceptions,  these  lithographs  were  executed  on  the 
theme  of  music,  which  remained  a source  of  constant  inspiration 
for  the  artist. 

Among  the  earliest  lithographs  is  one  dedicated  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann to  commemorate  and  honor  his  music  at  the  Bonn  Festival 
during  the  summer  of  1873.  This  print  marked  the  beginning  of 
Latour’s  interpretations  of  the  compositions  of  great  musicians,  such 
as  Brahms,  Wagner,  Berlioz,  and  Rossini.  There  are  also  litho- 
graphs devoted  to  Victor  Hugo  and  Henri  Beyle  Stendhal,  and  to 
Latour’s  old  friend,  Eugene  Delacroix. 

In  most  of  the  lithographs  inspired  by  famous  composers  beauti- 
ful women  and  dignified  men  are  introduced  in  imaginary  back- 
grounds of  interesting  area  cutting,  measured  rhythm,  and  harmoni- 
ous color  value.  Brushing  aside  conventional  methods,  the  artist 
prepared  his  stone  by  cutting  or  incising  the  granular  surface  with 
a sharp  instrument,  with  interesting  results.  This  method,  clearly 
discernible,  reveals  the  impressions  of  direct  and  spontaneous  strokes 
in  slightly  embossed  white  passages.  These  are  counteracted  with 
dark  areas,  resulting  in  a moving  and  vibrant  performance. 

Fantin-Latour’s  work  does  not  fit  into  the  present-day  pattern 
of  popularity  in  method  or  subject  matter.  However,  it  does  hold 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  lithography,  for  it  is  built  on 
older  traditions  more  or  less  forgotten  in  recent  years.  His  is  a 
kind  of  originality  that  will  endure,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a thorough 
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Scene  jrom  Berlioz’  Opera  “Les  Troyens” 
A Lithograph  by  Fantin-Latour 
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experimentation  built  upon  profound  experience  and  inventiveness. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  work,  in  great  measure,  was  responsible 
for  the  renaissance  in  lithography  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  present  exhibition  should  set  the  scene 
for  a re-evaluation  of  Fantin-Latour’s  masterly  oeuvre , which  has 
vital  ties  with  the  new  development  of  all  mediums  in  the  graphic 
arts.  His  work  lies  between  the  extremists  and  the  masters  of 
lithography  who  preceded  him.  In  reviewing  the  exhibition,  no 
one  can  deny  that  his  efforts  are  serving  an  important  purpose  in 
the  art  of  print-making  today.  In  him  one  recognizes  an  artist  who 
employed  contemporary  ideas  in  what  has  now  been  re-established 
as  a modern  medium. 

Nothing  has  been  added  to  the  method  of  lithography  since  it 
was  invented  by  Senefelder  in  1798;  and,  as  far  as  the  art  itself  is 
concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
has  approached  such  masters  as  Goya,  Daumier,  and  Gavarni,  to 
name  only  a few. 

There  are  a number  of  rapid  summary  sketches  drawn  directly 
on  the  stone,  evidently  executed  for  future  reference,  and  they  stamp 
Latour  as  a master  draftsman  in  his  feverish  desire  to  capture  an 
impression.  These  first  impressions  were  to  serve  as  fundamental 
ideas  for  the  more  important  creative  compositions.  The  latter 
lack  the  spontaneous  quality  of  the  initial  impressions,  for  they 
were  drawn  on  paper  first  and  then  transferred  to  the  stone  and 
worked  upon  later.  Something  has  been  lost  in  the  process,  for  the 
loosely-drawn  impression  possessed  luminosity  and  life.  The  first 
states  printed  from  the  stone  had  much  of  the  quality  of  the  sketches, 
but  in  most  cases  the  prints  suffered  by  being  overworked.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  a year  after  Fantin-Latour  died  in  1906, 
Germain  Hediard  published  a catalog  from  material  found  in  the 
artist’s  personal  collection  exhibited  in  1899  at  the  Musee  du  Lux- 
embourg. This  collection  is  now  permanently  housed  in  the  Print 
Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  works  of  French  lithographers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  never  lost  their  place  as  collector’s  items  and  are  today  sought 
after  by  connoisseurs  the  world  over.  However,  a few  masters 
seldom  get  beyond  a small  group  of  discriminating  collectors,  and 
Fantin-Latour  is  one  who  deserves  a much  wider  audience  for  his 
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work.  His  great  achievement  in  this  representative  exhibition  is 
demonstrated  with  powerful  and  decorative  compositions,  with  well- 
constructed  sculpturesque  figures  supported  by  appropriate  back- 
grounds. They  represent  the  artist  at  his  best.  After  studying 
these  lithographs,  one  becomes  acquainted  with  his  open  style, 
devoid  of  all  the  cramping  influences  of  academic  tendencies.  To 
say  that  a particular  method  is  not  within  the  genius  of  the  medium 
is  certain  to  elude  the  truth.  Latour  asked  something  special  of 
his  material,  and  in  so  doing  he  extended,  but  did  not  strain,  either 
his  talent  or  his  medium.  He  kept  within  the  confident  sphere  of 
living  art,  for  his  was  the  true  art  and  the  vital  technique. 

It  is  a privilege  to  have  so  near  at  hand  such  a rich  source  of 
unique  Fantin-Latour  material,  from  which  inspiration  and  deep 
satisfaction  can  be  gathered  by  artist,  connoisseur,  collector,  and 
layman. 


Notes  on  Rare  Books 

A Florentine  Pageant  of  1658 

PAGEANTRY  as  it  can  flourish  only  under  Italian  skies,  a 
feast  for  eyes  and  ears,  aristocratic  in  origin  and  purpose  but 
popular  in  scope,  has  been  preserved  in  the  volume  entitled 
L’Hipermestra.  It  contains  the  lavishly  illustrated  libretto  as  well 
as  a description  of  the  festival  given  by  the  Cardinal  Prince  of 
Tuscany  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  The 
book  was  printed  in  1658  in  Florence,  presumably  by  the  printers 
to  the  Grand  Duke.  Actually  the  volume  includes  two  works — the 
first,  with  the  above  title-page,  consists  of  92  pages  and  thirteen 
large  folding  plates;  the  second  has  32  pages,  and  its  title-page 
reads  Descrizione  della  Presa  d’Argo.  . . . 

The  author,  Giovanni  Andrea  Moniglia,  dedicated  the  volume  to 
Count  Olivarez,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Spain  of  Philip  IV. 
Moniglia  (c.  1640-1700),  a prominent  physician,  was  in  1682  called 
to  the  University  of  Pisa.  His  dramatic  works  were  published  in 
three  volumes  in  Florence  in  1689-90.  The  text  of  his  pageant  is 
based  on  Greek  mythology.  The  second  pamphlet,  the  Descrizione , 
furnishes  the  background  and  interprets  the  plates.  The  Tuscan 
Prince  Cardinal  was  also  Generalissimo  of  the  Sea  and  Co-Pro- 
tector of  Spain;  it  is  therefore  not  as  surprising  as  it  might  other- 
wise be  that  a military  demonstration  should  be  made  the  center 
of  the  festival. 

The  arrangements  were  entrusted  to  the  Marquis  Tommaso 
Guidoni,  who  “from  infancy  was  reared  in  all  the  chivalric  virtues.” 
As  a result,  the  capture  of  Argos  and  the  battle-scene  in  the 
pageant  were  so  realistic  as  to  cause  spectators  to  grow  pale  with 
fear  for  their  kin  on  the  scene.  The  Marquis  Guidone,  with  others, 
also  arranged  the  sumptuous  ballets.  Music  for  the  drama  was 
composed  by  Pietro  Francesco  Cavalli  (1602-76),  a pupil  of 
Monteverdi,  who  was  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice  and  a composer  of  more  than  forty  operas.  The  scenery  and 
decorations  were  entrusted  to  Ferdinando  Tacca,  a noted  architect 
who,  in  1652,  built  the  theater  of  the  Academy  of  the  Immobili. 

On  June  18  the  festival  opened,  and  by  noon  the  crowd  had 
grown  immense.  However,  first  the  foreign  visitors,  high  digni- 
taries, and  prominent  ladies  were  seated. 
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The  myth  on  which  the  libretto  was  based  cannot  easily  be  sum- 
marized. Danao  (to  use  the  Italian  form  of  the  name)  was  the 
older  of  the  two  sons  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  as  such  inherited 
the  throne ; his  younger  brother  Egitto,  however,  usurped  the  reign, 
and  Danao  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  Greek  city  of  Argos  where  he 
became  king.  Threatened  by  Egyptian  forces  under  his  brother’s 
sons,  he  was  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  would  lose  his  kingdom 
and  life  through  the  hand  of  a nephew.  Ostensibly  as  a conciliatory 
move,  he  gave  his  fifty  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  fifty  sons  of 
his  brother.  This  was  especially  welcome  to  Linceo,  who  loved 
Danao’s  daughter  Hipermestra.  But  Danao  had  schemed  the  mar- 
riages of  his  daughters  with  the  plot  that  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  on  the  wedding  nights,  thus  foiling  the  destiny  presaged 
by  the  oracle.  All  the  daughters  obeyed  their  father,  except 
Hipermestra,  who,  loving  Linceo,  revolted  at  the  thought.  Appear- 
ing to  pacify  her  father,  she  nevertheless  saved  Linceo,  who 
escaped  to  Egypt,  gathered  military  forces  there  and,  avenging 
his  forty-nine  brothers,  invaded  the  land  of  Danao. 

Meanwhile  Hipermestra  is  imprisoned  in  a tower  by  her  father, 
who  has  found  out  her  betrayal.  As  her  guard  he  assigned  Arbante, 
the  husband  of  her  favorite  lady-in-waiting  Elisa.  Arbante  tries  to 
force  his  love  on  the  unfortunate  princess,  and,  since  she  spurns 
him,  sends  an  envoy  to  the  advancing  Linceo  with  the  false  message 
that  Hipermestra  has  given  her  troth  to  the  king  of  Corinth. 
Venus  is  hostile  to  the  house  of  Egypt,  and  her  son  Cupid  shoots 
a dart  at  Linceo,  making  him  enamored  of  Elisa;  the  latter,  who 
remains  innocent,  informs  Hipermestra  that  Linceo,  believing  her 
faithless,  seeks  her  death.  In  despair,  Hipermestra  throws  herself 
down  from  the  tower.  But  a peacock  carries  her  safely  through  the 
air.  Linceo,  who  has  been  assured  of  his  wife’s  faithfulness,  re- 
pents ; and  the  lovers  are  united. 

The  frontispiece  is  a fine  composition.  Hanging  from  an  arch 
is  a large  coat-of-arms  of  Spain,  adorned  with  winged  figures  and 
fruits.  On  the  right  side,  a crowned  woman,  symbolizing  perhaps 
the  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  is  seated  on  a throne.  The  thirteen  plates — 
twenty  by  fifteen  inches  when  unfolded — are  drawn  and  engraved 
with  extraordinary  precision.  The  artist  responsible  for  these 
masterly  etchings  may  have  been  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori 
(c.  1615-1696). 

The  first  plate  presents  a mythological  scene.  Like  all  views  of 
the  performance,  it  is  shown  within  the  frame  of  the  theater  build- 
ing. On  either  side  rise  noble  pillars  with  capitals  of  a composite 
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order,  and  high  in  the  center  of  the  entablature  is  the  shield  of  the 
Immobili.  Between  pillars,  on  either  side,  are  the  statues  of  Truth 
and  Falsehood.  The  personified  Sun  drives  his  chariot  in  the 
clouds,  while  below  one  sees  another  chariot,  doubtless  that  of 
Venus.  A round  temple  is  set  in  the  center.  In  the  second  plate 
the  scenery  is  of  rocks  and  the  sea,  with  nereids,  tritons,  and  sea- 
creatures.  In  the  third  plate  is  a noble  architectural  vista,  with 
Hipermestra  and  Linceo  and  their  warriors  and  ladies  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  next  plate  presents  the  scene  between  Hipermestra 
and  her  father  against  the  background  of  a stately  palatial  interior. 
One  of  the  most  artistically  composed  scenes  shows  the  forge  of 
Vulcan  in  a combination  of  wild  rocks  and  arches. 

A charming  plate  is  one  in  which  the  trees  of  a forest  are  drawn 
in  detail,  the  soldiers  in  the  foreground  being  made  to  blend  with 
the  landscape.  In  another,  Elisa  is  kneeling  before  Linceo  while 
Cupid  shoots  at  him  from  the  air.  The  plate  which  no  doubt  won 
the  greatest  admiration  from  contemporaries  is  the  taking  of 
Argos,  a furious  battle-scene  in  which  the  charging  invaders,  the 
fleeing  populace,  and  the  flames  devouring  the  palaces  merge  in  a 
rhythm  of  terror.  The  next  scene  shows  the  tower  from  which 
Hipermestra  is  just  about  to  throw  herself  down.  It  is  followed 
by  the  splendid  ballet  in  the  garden  of  Venus,  with  clouds  full  of 
pagan  deities.  But  the  last  plate  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  for  it  depicts  the  structure  of  the  great  theater,  as  viewed  from 
the  stage,  with  the  people  on  the  spacious  floor,  a colonnade  sur- 
rounding it,  and  above  this  tiers  and  tiers  of  loges. 

The  festival  was  magnificent,  and  the  audience  played  its  part 
in  making  the  occasion  unique.  But  what  about  the  prince  whose 
advent  was  so  joyously  celebrated?  Seven  years  later  Philip  IV  of 
Spain  died,  and  the  crown  passed  to  his  son  Charles  II,  who  was 
only  four  years  old.  If  he  had  had  a brother  living  who  was  born 
in  1658,  this  elder  princeling  would  have  inherited  the  throne.  So 
he  must  have  died  in  infancy.  Charles  II,  feeble  in  mind  and  body, 
was  the  last  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain. 

Margaret  Munsterberg 


A Correction 

I made  an  error  in  my  review  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Johnson’s  new 
edition  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  poems  in  the  July  1956  issue  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  Quarterly.  The  Library’s  transcript  of  poem  409,  in 
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the  handwriting  of  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  does  have  editing  on  it,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  stated  in  his  note  to  the  poem.  Time  has  turned  invisible  the 
lightly  penciled  circles,  except  when  seen  in  a strong  light.  Gose  in- 
spection reveals  all  of  the  corrections  that  Mr.  Johnson  mentions  — 
and,  in  addition,  the  encircling  of  the  words  “the  place”  in  line  seven. 
The  latter  mark,  whatever  its  intention,  was  not  followed  in  Poems, 
Second  Series,  nor  was  the  punctuation  of  the  transcript. 

John  L.  Spicer 


Wimpfeling’s  Adolescentia,  1505 

THE  Library  has  recently  acquired  a copy  of  the  first  revised 
edition  of  Jacob  Wimpfeling’s  Adolescentia,  published  by 
Johann  Knoblauch  at  Strassburg  in  1505.  This  handsome  quarto 
consists  of  eighty-four  numbered  and  four  unnumbered  leaves, 
and  is  illustrated  with  three  woodcuts,  each  three-quarters  of  a 
page  in  size. 

The  work  was  first  published,  also  at  Strassburg,  five  years 
earlier  by  Martin  Flach,  whose  widow  married  Knoblauch  who 
thus  obtained  a part  of  his  press.  The  revisions  and  additions 
were  made  by  Johann  Gallanarius,  a former  student  of  Wimpfeling 
and  a teacher  of  rhetoric  in  a church  school  of  the  city,  which  used 
the  Adolescentia  as  a text-book.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  book  was 
reprinted  seven  times. 

Jacob  Wimpfeling  (1450-1528)  was,  along  with  Sebastian  Brant, 
mainly  responsible  for  Strassburg’s  becoming,  in  the  words  of 
Erasmus,  “a  guild  of  muses  and  of  graces”  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  In  few  cities  of  Northern  Europe  did  humanism  reach 
such  a complete  flowering.  According  to  one  writer,  nearly  half 
of  the  books  published  at  Strassburg  between  1500  and  1520  dealt 
with  the  “new  learning,”  and  Wimpfeling’s  were  among  the  most 
famous  of  them.  A violent  controversialist,  he  was  equally  at 
home  in  an  argument  about  “pagan  poetry,”  the  history  of  the 
Germans,  or  church  matters.  But  he  was  primarily  a teacher,  and 
it  is  for  his  books  on  education  that  he  is  remembered  today. 

Adolescentia  was  written  at  Heidelberg  in  1498  while  the  author 
was  lecturing  at  the  University  there.  It  is  a collection  of  extracts 
from  both  Christian  and  pagan  writers,  including  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  even  Ovid,  arranged  and  edited  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
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morality  in  the  young.  It  was  written  for  Wolfgang,  son  of  Count 
Ludwig  von  Lowenstein,  who  however  died  in  a fire  before  he 
could  experience  the  benefits  of  its  moral.  Wimpfeling,  a radical 
for  his  day,  believed  that  good  conduct  could  be  taught  from  se- 
lected Roman  and  Greek  writers  as  well  as  from  Christian  tracts, 
and  proposed  that  a secular  secondary  school  be  set  up  at  Strass- 
burg  to  teach  classical  Latin  to  the  young  men  of  the  city.  His 
suggestion  was  rejected,  and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
success  of  his  text-book  in  the  local  cathedral  school. 

The  woodcuts  excellently  fit  the  tone  of  the  work.  The  first 
shows  Death,  represented  as  a skeleton  armed  with  a sickle,  stand- 
ing in  a graveyard ; the  second  depicts  a young  nobleman  on  prom- 
enade with  his  dog ; and  the  third  represents  a young  man,  perhaps 
the  same  one,  on  his  death-bed  comforted  by  his  family  and  two 
monks.  These  illustrations,  all  on  the  last  few  leaves,  have  the 
air  of  being  an  afterthought. 

The  printer’s  mark  of  Knoblauch  includes  a griffin  above  an 
initialed  shield.  This  is  the  first  known  example  of  his  use  of  it. 

John  L.  Spicer 
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instructive  as  well  as  attractive  for  the  general  public.  No  de- 
mand has  been  made  on  the  taxpayers’  money;  the  long-estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Library  to  use  only  trust  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  has  been  rigorously 
observed. 

The  account  may  begin  with  the  medieval  manuscripts.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  recent  acquisitions  was  a Missal  for 
the  diocese  of  York,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  a big  folio  of  over  two  hundred  vellum  leaves, 
written  in  double  columns.  There  are  innumerable  ornamental 
initials;  but  especially  remarkable  are  the  seven  large  illu- 
minated initials  and  as  many  full-page  borders,  consisting  of 
stylized  flowers,  winged  dragons,  unicorns,  and  other  monsters. 
Manuscripts  of  the  York  liturgy  are  extremely  rare.  The 
Calendar  includes  such  feasts  as  the  “Translation  of  St.  Wil- 
liam,” January  8,  and  “St.  William,  Archbishop  of  York,”  June 
8.  Accused  of  simony,  William,  consecrated  in  1143,  obtained 
his  seat  only  after  long  controversy;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
died,  possibly  of  poison.  However,  miracles  took  place  at  his 
tomb,  and  early  in  the  next  century  he  was  canonized.  The 
opening  leaf  of  the  section  for  Advent  is  missing.  The  first 
extant  initial  and  border  occur  at  the  third  Mass  of  the  Nativity; 
the  second  introduces  the  Easter  service;  and  the  third,  the 
Ascension.  Again,  the  leaf  containing  the  beginning  of  the 
service  for  Pentecost  is  lacking  — as  is  presumably  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass.  The  Proper  of  the  Saints  has  four  illuminated 
pages,  those  of  St.  Andrew  in  November,  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  in  February,  the  Assumption  in  August,  and  All 
Saints  on  the  first  of  November.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
the  Order  of  Baptism;  Nuptial  Mass;  Commendation  of  the 
Departed  and  Burial  Service;  Order  of  Visiting  the  Sick  and 
Extreme  Unction;  and  musical  notation  for  the  Blessing  of 
the  Font. 

As  the  numerous  birth  and  death  notices  in  the  Calendar 
show,  the  book  originally  belonged  to  the  Neville  and  later  to 
the  Gascoigne  family  of  Yorkshire.  The  two  were  united  about 
1440,  when  Joan  Neville  (Nevel),  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
John  Neville,  married  Sir  William  Gascoigne.  Of  their  progeny, 
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Margaret  Gascoigne  in  1567  married  Thomas  Wentworth,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  Thomas 
Wentworth,  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  volume  bears  the  book- 
plate of  William  Charles  DeMeuron,  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Another  important  English  manuscript  is  a fifteenth-century 
Book  of  Hours  of  the  Use  of  Sarum,  in  magnificent  condition. 
It  has  twelve  large  illuminated  initials,  the  first  with  full  and 
the  others  with  trilateral  borders,  all  composed  of  conventional 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  feathery  design,  characteristic  of  the 
English  school  of  illumination,  reached  here  its  final  form. 
There  are,  in  addition,  hundreds  of  illuminated  initials  through- 
out the  text.  The  liturgical  features  of  the  Sarum  Book  of 
Hours  were  described  in  the  April  1955  issue  of  this  Quarterly, 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  a fourteenth-century  copy. 
One  may  add  that  the  present  volume  too  has  its  special  inter- 
est from  the  point  of  view  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Calen- 
dar contains  many  names  of  English  saints,  such  as  St.  Citha 
(April  27  and  October  4)  and  St.  Erkenwald  (April  30  and 
November  14).  Among  the  commemorations  is  one  of  St. 
Thomas  a Becket,  beginning  “Gaude  lux  londiniarum.”  In  a 
general  prayer  to  the  saints,  SS.  Wenefrid,  Keneburga,  Doro- 
thea, and  Radegund  are  also  mentioned. 

T HERE  are  two  interesting  Flemish  manuscripts  among 
the  new  acquisitions.  One  of  them  is  a fourteenth-century  Tem- 
poral (that  part  of  the  Breviary  and  the  Missal  which  contains 
the  services  in  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  as  distinct 
from  those  proper  to  saints'  days).  It  is  based  on  the  Benedic- 
tine rite,  with  twelve  lessons  for  certain  festivals  instead  of  the 
nine  customary  in  the  Roman  rite.  The  section  for  Advent  has 
a miniature  of  the  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John; 
in  the  right-hand  corner  kneels  a nun  dressed  in  a Benedictine 
habit.  The  page  is  decorated  with  a full  border  which  includes 
a bird,  a monkey,  and  a griffin,  and  also  a charming  portrait. 
The  border  designs  on  the  first  leaves  of  the  sections  for 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost  have  similar  imaginative  ele- 
ments, with  portraits,  perhaps  of  people  connected  with  a 
nunnery. 
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The  second  Flemish  manuscript  is  a Book  of  Hours,  pro- 
duced probably  at  Bruges  in  1470-80.  It  is  a small  volume, 
with  three  full-page  miniatures,  one  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  two  angels  (one  playing  the  flute  and  the  other 
a guitar) ; the  second,  the  Annunciation;  and  the  third  the  Last 
Judgment.  There  are  over  seventy  historiated  initials,  illus- 
trating the  main  episodes  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  All  the  pictures 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship;  the  historiated  initials  are  “en 
grisaille,”  the  gray  colors  being  enlivened  only  by  small  spots 
of  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  The  book  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
atelier  of  Guillaume  Vrelant,  one  of  the  great  Flemish  minia- 
turists. It  is  in  the  style  of  a Book  of  Hours  in  the  State  Library 
at  Naples  (MS.  xlix)  and  of  one  in  the  National  Library  at 
Vienne  (MS.  1987),  pages  of  which  have  been  reproduced  by 
Victor  Leroquais  in  his  Le  Breviaire  de  Philippe  le  Bon  (Brussels, 
1929).  Unfortunately,  the  miniatures  preceding  the  Hours  of 
the  Passion,  the  Hours  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Dead  are  lacking. 

The  Italian  part  of  the  Library’s  manuscript  collection  has 
been  similarly  strengthened.  One  of  the  new  additions  is  a 
compendium  of  some  of  the  theological  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Five  pages  have  impressive  border  decorations : the 
first  includes  a large  miniature  of  Christ  in  Majesty  and  two  of 
the  Evangelists;  the  second  shows  a young  man;  the  third  por- 
trays a bishop  blessing  a boy;  the  fourth  again  presents  a 
bishop  in  full  ecclesiastical  robes;  and  the  fifth  is  a beautiful 
miniature  of  an  angel  and  a young  man  in  prayer.  All  the  bor- 
ders have  fantastic  birds,  monkeys,  and  clowns.  The  volume, 
which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
probably  executed  in  the  region  of  the  Abruzzi.  Its  style  is  akin 
to  that  of  Bernardo  di  Teramo. 

Then  there  is  a Book  of  Hours,  from  about  1490.  The  Office 
of  the  Virgin  begins  with  a fine  miniature  and  a lavish  border 
which  contains  five  portraits  and  two  cherubs.  Before  the  Office 
of  the  Dead  there  is  again  a full-page  miniature,  that  of  a skele- 
ton rising  out  of  the  coffin;  on  one  side  a monk  displays  a scroll 
with  the  legend  “sic  eritis  vobis”  (“this  will  be  your  fate”)  for 
the  sake  of  a king  and  his  courtiers  who  stand  on  the  other  side. 
The  opposite  leaf  has  an  initial  enclosing  a skeleton  with  a 
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crowned  head.  Three  more  leaves  are  richly  decorated  — those 
before  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  the  Office  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  Gradual  Psalms. 

Three  single  leaves  with  miniatures,  each  a distinct  work  of 
art,  deserve  special  attention.  The  first  is  from  the  Rule  of  a 
monastic  order.  The  upper  border  has  a picture  of  St.  John, 
with  the  evangelical  symbol  of  the  eagle.  At  the  bottom  the 
delivery  of  the  Rule  to  the  faithful  is  depicted:  in  front  of  the 
altar  are  six  figures,  several  of  them  kneeling;  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel  a throng  watches  the  scene.  The  miniature  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  two  other 
leaves  are  from  huge  choir-books.  One  has  a very  large  his- 
toriated  miniature  of  the  letter  B,  of  Beatus  vir . In  the  upper 
loop  are  represented  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  lower  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Sebastian. 
The  eight  figures  of  the  picture  are  drawn  with  precision  and 
great  animation,  and  are  painted  in  vivid  colors  of  red  and  blue. 
The  miniature  of  the  third  leaf  is  formed  within  the  letter  T, 
the  initial  of  Tristia.  It  shows  the  assassination  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  One  may  see  the  body  of  the  Archbishop  — with  his 
mitre  and  dressed  in  full  regalia,  his  bleeding  hands  crossed  — 
dragged  out  from  the  Cathedral  by  two  murderers ; above  there 
is  the  monumental  figure  of  a monk,  his  face  expressing  con- 
sternation. The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Niccolo  da  Bologna. 
This  is  really  an  extraordinary  piece,  showing  the  art  of  illu- 
mination at  its  best. 

A characteristic  work  of  its  period  is  the  Commission  issued 
by  Andreas  Gritti,  Doge  of  Venice,  in  February  1528  bestow- 
ing the  governorship  of  Verona  upon  Jerome  (Hieronymus) 
Zani.  It  contains  the  directions  given  to  the  new  governor, 
who  is  told  where  to  dwell;  that  he  must  not  keep  a shop  or 
tavern;  that  he  must  chastise  his  officers  when  guilty  of  serious 
offences;  and  that  he  must  consort  only  with  men  of  good  re- 
pute. Even  such  details  as  the  wearing  of  mourning  clothes 
are  regulated.  The  title-page  of  the  volume  is  beautiful.  The 
opening  lines  are  in  gold  capital  letters  against  blue,  and  the 
text  is  surrounded  by  a splendid  border  of  flower  designs  en- 
closing four  miniatures  — the  winged  lion  at  the  top;  St.  Jerome 
with  a book  on  the  outside ; a gull  flying  over  a bay  on  the  in- 
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side;  and  a coat-of-arms  at  the  bottom.  Each  picture  has  a 
charming  landscape.  The  binding  is  contemporary:  red  morocco 
with  broad  gilt  arabesque  panel  and  fleurons. 

To  the  Library’s  great  collection  of  Franciscan  literature 
has  been  added  the  Rules  of  Santa  Clara  in  Spanish,  written 
and  decorated  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
first  leaf  is  embellished  with  a large  portrait  of  the  saint  hold- 
ing a monstrance  in  one  hand  and  palms  in  the  other.  The 
background  is  a landscape  with  a lake,  a town  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  distant  hills.  The  miniature  has  a decided  artistic 
interest.  The  full  border  includes  roses,  gentians,  strawberries 
— and  snails,  butterflies,  and  peacocks.  The  binding  is  stamped 
black  leather. 

And  finally,  among  the  new  manuscripts  is  an  Armenian 
hymnal,  enriched  by  sixteen  full-page  miniatures  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  decorations  on  the 
margins.  The  pictures  are  in  Byzantine  style,  which  flourished 
among  the  Armenians  long  after  the  Middle  Ages.  But  there 
are  also  traces  of  Persian  and  Arabic  influences.  The  volume, 
which  is  undated,  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  will  be  a valuable  companion  piece  to  the  Armenian 
Gospel  described  by  Professor  Der  Nersessian  in  the  January 
1950  issue  of  this  Quarterly. 

F IFTEEN  incunables,  two  of  them  by  gift,  have  been  ac- 
quired. Most  outstanding  among  them  is  the  Dialogus  Creatu- 
rarmn ; printed  by  Gerard  Leeu  at  Gouda  in  1480.  The  preface 
starts  with  a large  initial,  a painted  picture  of  Christ  holding 
the  orb.  The  upper  half  of  the  first  page  of  the  text  is  occupied 
by  a cut  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon ; below  is  a woodcut  S,  white 
on  black  — and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a woodcut  border 
of  outline  foliage.  There  are  1 22  dialogues,  each  illustrated 
with  an  oblong  woodcut  of  animals.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
these  cuts  is  that  the  animals  look  as  if  they  were  actually  talk- 
ing. William  M.  Conway,  in  his  The  Woodcutters  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  1884),  describes  them 
as  "of  the  purest  outline,”  almost  entirely  without  shade  hatch- 
ings. He  writes: 
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This  Gouda  workman  is  by  no  means  without  power.  If  the  de- 
signs also  were  his,  he  must  have  been  a man  of  real  originality.  He 
is,  however,  held  in  by  the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
which  he  cannot  reduce  to  subjection  to  his  will . . . Where  he  shows 
his  power  is  in  finding  out  the  critical  lines  in  any  subject.  He  dis- 
tinguishes with  success  between  one  bird  and  another,  drawing  both 
only  in  outline.  You  can  generally  tell  exactly  what  animal  he 
means.  With  three  lines  he  produces  an  owl,  which  you  cannot 
possibly  mistake  for  any  other  bird.  As  a rule,  what  he  does  is  to 
seize  on  one  characteristic  feature  and  render  that,  leaving  the  rest 
for  the  spectator  to  supply  for  himself. 

One  may  mention  next  a Spanish  item,  Super  Quicunque  Vult 
by  Pedro  de  Castrovol,  printed  in  1499  at  Pamplona  by  Guillen 
de  Brocar,  who  became  later  famous  as  the  printer  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglott.  The  volume  is  a compilation  of  the  views 
of  ancient  and  medieval  commentators  on  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  verso  of  the  title-page  is  embellished  by  a striking  wood- 
cut  of  the  Trinity.  Spanish  incunabula  are  very  rare.  Thanks 
to  their  number  in  the  Ticknor  Collection,  the  Library  has  one 
of  the  finest  groups  in  the  country. 

Three  of  the  volumes  were  printed  in  Paris.  The  most  no- 
table is  the  Livre  d’Heures  issued  in  April  1497  by  Philippe 
Pigouchet.  The  title-page  has  a woodcut  of  Adam  and  Eve; 
and  the  Calendar  is  preceded  by  a picture  of  the  Anatomical 
Man.  There  are  fourteen  other  full-page  woodcuts;  those  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  John,  Betrayal,  Annunciation,  Visitation, 
Crucifixion,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Nativity,  Annunciation 
to  the  Shepherds,  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Flight 
into  Egypt,  Death  of  the  Virgin,  David  and  Bathsheba,  and 
Dives  and  Lazarus.  Every  page  is  enclosed  in  wide  woodcut 
borders:  the  inner  border  as  well  as  the  head  and  foot  pieces 
are  composed  of  single  blocks;  the  outer  border  is  made  up  of 
three  or  four  blocks.  They  illustrate  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and 
Christ  and  the  Dance  of  Death.  Pigouchet  issued  several  other 
editions  in  1497  — in  January,  February,  June,  and  November. 
Of  the  April  edition  only  the  Morgan  Library  has  a copy  in 
this  country.  ( Catalogue  of  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  Morgan 
Library , No.  572.) 

Another  Parisian  book  is  a little  treatise  about  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  of  Cluny  by  Joannes  Raulin,  printed  by  Guido 
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Mercator  in  1499.  The  verso  of  the  title-page  has  a distinctly 
French  woodcut  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  there  is  another  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Raulin  (1443-15 14)  was  for  some  time  director 
of  the  College  of  Navarre.  In  1497  he  entered  the  Abbey  of 
Cluny,  where  he  lived  such  an  exemplary  life  that  several  other 
doctors  joined  him.  His  sermons  often  contained  little  anec- 
dotes, one  of  which  was  used  by  Rabelais  — the  story  about 
the  widow  who  importuned  her  cure  for  advice  whether  she 
should  marry  her  servant  or  not.  And  there  is  the  Mirabilis 
Liber  printed  in  Paris  c.  1500,  containing  the  prophecies  of  the 
Abbot  Joachim,  St.  Brigit,  St.  Antoninus,  St.  Catherine,  the 
Sybils  — and  of  Bishop  Bemechobus.  This  curious  name  does 
not  seem  to  exist  anywhere  else.  However,  supposedly  there 
is  a German  edition  of  the  volume  under  the  name  of  this 
“bishop  and  Christian  martyr.” 

The  Apologia  Religionis  Fratrum  Eremitarum  by  Paulus  Ber- 
gomensis  is  an  early  Roman  print,  produced  in  1479  by  the 
press  working  in  the  home  of  Franciscus  de  Cinquinis.  Only 
three  other  dated  books  are  known  to  have  been  published  by 
the  press.  To  the  Library’s  group  of  early  editions  of  Savona- 
rola’s writings  has  been  added  the  De  Expositione  del  Psalmo 
Ixxix,  printed  by  Bartolommeo  de  Libri  about  1495  in  Florence. 
It  has  two  woodcuts : one  shows  a monk  writing,  and  the  other, 
filling  the  last  page,  depicts  a group  of  nuns  meeting  with  some 
reverend  Fathers.  The  pictures  have  the  characteristic  charm 
of  early  Italian  outline  drawings.  The  Library  has  now  a fine 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  austere  Florentine  monk. 

Five  of  the  new  incunables  are  of  Venetian  origin.  One  is 
the  Vita  Aesopi,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  printed  by  Manfredis  de  Bon- 
ellis  in  1493,  with  twenty-four  attractive  woodcuts.  Unfortunately, 
six  leaves  and  one  woodcut  are  lacking.  St.  Antoninus’  Trialogus 
super  Evangelio,  with  two  other  tracts,  was  issued  by  Emericus 
de  Spira  in  1495.  It  has  a woodcut  showing  Jesus  with  the  two 
pilgrims  of  Emmaus,  and  under  the  title  of  each  tract  there  is 
a portrait  of  a bishop.  La  Vita  C ontemplativa  by  Isaac  of  Syria 
was  printed  in  1500  by  Bonetus  Locatellus.  The  beautiful 
woodcut,  supposedly  a portrait  of  the  author,  had  been  used 
before  to  represent  St.  Anthony.  The  De  Oculo  Morali,  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Fra  Teofilo  Romano,  was  printed  by  Jo- 
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hannes  Rubeus  in  1496.  It  has  been  attributed  to  John  Peck- 
ham,  the  thirteenth-century  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  once 
a pupil  of  St.  Bonaventura.  However,  many  other  names  have 
been  brought  forward,  Robert  Grosseteste,  Pierre  de  Limoges, 
and  Ponzonus  among  them.  The  title-page  has  a fine  woodcut 
of  a preacher  and  his  congregation.  Further,  it  was  possibly 
in  Venice  that  the  Breviary  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  city  was  produced.  (The  volume,  a gift,  was 
described  in  the  January  1957  issue  of  this  Quarterly.) 

Johann  Zainer  of  Ulm  printed  most  of  his  books  in  large 
Schwabacher  types.  However,  he  used  also  a small  text-type 
of  the  common  upright  German  pattern.  It  was  with  such  that 
he  printed,  without  signing  it,  the  Vita  Christi  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura some  time  after  1487.  The  title-page  is  occupied  by  the 
woodcut  of  a bishop  reading  Scripture  to  an  audience  of  monks 
and  nuns.  Anton  Sorg  of  Augsburg  produced  his  Psalterium 
Germanicum,  a small  thick  volume,  in  1492.  All  early  editions 
of  the  Psalter  in  the  vernacular  are  of  excessive  rarity;  the  Still- 
well Census  lists  this  copy  only.  Seventeen  leaves  are  lacking, 
and  the  gaps  are  filled  with  contemporary  manuscripts.  And 
finally,  the  Library  received  as  a gift  St.  Augustine’s  De  Civitate 
Dei  printed  by  Johann  Amerbach  at  Basel  in  1490.  It  has  a 
large  woodcut  on  the  verso  of  the  title-page : above,  St.  Augus- 
tine is  seated  at  his  desk,  and  below  are  the  cities  of  Zion, 
guarded  by  angels,  and  of  Babylon,  beset  by  a garrison  of  demons. 

T 

HE  sixteenth-century  books  — in  Latin,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  — are  too  numerous  to  discuss 
in  detail.  They  all  provide  new  material  for  scholarly  research; 
and  in  addition  they  are  handsome  books  by  virtue  of  their 
numerous  illustrations. 

L’hystoire  da  Roy  Alexandre  le  Grant  was  printed  at  Lyon, 
without  date.  This  version  of  the  famous  medieval  legend  was 
made  from  a Latin  translation  of  the  original  Greek  story 
which  may  have  been  composed  as  far  back  as  the  third  cen- 
tury. Alexander  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  child  of  the 
Egyptian  King  Nectabenus  (who  by  necromancy  assumed  the 
form  of  a dragon)  and  Queen  Olympias.  King  Philip,  who 
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grieved  that  his  son  did  not  resemble  him,  was  killed  by  Alex- 
ander. The  conquests  of  Persia  and  India  are  told  with  many 
fantastic  details.  On  the  title-page  is  a half-page  woodcut 
showing  King  Philip,  Queen  Olympias,  and  the  youthful  Alex- 
ander before  the  Pope.  There  are  seventeen  other  smaller  cuts, 
depicting  Alexander's  exploits.  The  edition  is  extremely  rare ; 
the  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  lacks  twenty-four  pages. 

Jean  Bouchet’s  allegory  of  foxes,  S’Ensnyvent  les  Rcgnars,  is, 
in  some  respects,  an  imitation  of  Sebastian  Brandt’s  Ship  of 
Fools;  indeed  the  author,  who  remains  anonymous,  passes  it 
off  as  the  work  of  the  famous  German  writer.  The  first  edition 
was  published  by  Verard  about  1501,  and  a second  and  third 
by  Michel  le  Noir  in  1504  and  15 22.  The  present  edition  of 
1550  may  be  the  rarest  of  all.  It  has  twenty-two  large  woodcuts. 

Uhystoire  du  Guerin , a romance  of  chivalry  from  the  Charle- 
magne cycle,  was  translated  from  the  Italian  original  by  An- 
drea da  Barberino,  first  published  at  Padua  in  1473.  Guerin, 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Albania,  was  placed  as  an  infant  in  the 
care  of  a gentlewoman  when  the  Turks  invaded  the  country, 
massacred  the  Christians,  and  carried  the  king  and  his  wife  into 
captivity.  His  adventures  were  in  search  of  his  father.  There 
are  forty-three  beautiful  woodcuts,  all  extremely  dramatic, 
with  animated  gestures. 

The  Concordat  between  Pope  Leo  X and  Francis  I,  King  of 
France,  signed  in  1517,  is  of  great  historical  interest.  Concluded 
after  the  French  victory  of  Marignano,  the  Pope  was  compelled 
to  renounce  the  anti-French  alliances  of  Pope  Julius  II ; aban- 
don Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  reunited  with  Milan  as 
part  of  the  French  empire:  and  concede  the  King’s  right  of 
nomination  to  all  the  sees,  abbeys,  and  priories  of  France.  The 
Concordat  was  in  force  until  the  French  Revolution.  The  title- 
page  of  the  volume  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  kings  of  France.  And  there  is  a full-page  woodcut,  once 
repeated,  representing  Francis  I on  his  throne,  with  a monk 
offering  him  the  Concordat  in  the  presence  of  courtiers  and 
ecclesiastics.  This  woodcut  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere. 

The  De  Perfectione  Christiana , by  Boniface  of  Ceva,  a fifteenth- 
century  Franciscan  friar,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1517*  K 
discusses  the  Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  justice, 
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patience,  prudence,  and  humility,  all  illustrated  by  charming 
allegorical  pictures,  twenty-five  in  all. 

Gabriele  Simeoni’s  Les  lllustres  Observations  Antiques  is  the 
story  of  a voyage  to  Italy  by  a connoisseur  of  ancient  art  and 
literature.  The  author  visited  Ravenna,  where  he  saw  the  tomb 
of  Dante;  Vaucluse,  where  he  inspected  the  house  of  Petrarch; 
and  many  other  famous  places,  among  them  the  castle  of  Anet. 
Some  of  the  woodcuts  are  of  great  delicacy  and  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  Bernard  Salomon.  The  volume,  printed  in  1558,  is  a 
product  of  the  Lyon  press  of  de  Tournes. 

The  German  books  are  equally  attractive.  One  is  Albrecht 
von  Eybe’s  Ob  einem  sei  zu  nehmen  ein  ehelich  Wcib,  printed  at 
Augsburg  in  1540.  Conjugal  love,  the  beauty  and  homeliness 
of  women,  their  barrenness,  the  care  of  children,  how  a wife 
should  behave  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  so  on  are  the 
subjects  discussed.  The  author,  who  composed  his  book  in 
1472,  was  an  archdeacon  at  Wiirtzburg  and  a canon  at  Bam- 
berg. He  quotes  many  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  and  in- 
cludes the  stories  of  Lucretia,  Guiscard  and  Sigismonda,  and 
Aronus  and  Marina  of  Genoa.  There  are  twenty-six  cuts,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  among  them  being  that  of  a nude 
woman  by  Hans  Weiditz. 

A Vita  Christi,  consisting  of  seventy-three  full-page  cuts,  and 
with  no  other  text  but  the  titles  in  Latin  and  German,  by  Hans 
Schaufelein  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1537  by  Christian 
Egenolff.  The  Library’s  copy  is  of  the  second  edition  of  1550. 
Schaufelein,  who  worked  for  a time  in  Durer’s  studio,  is  prob- 
ably best  known  as  the  illustrator  of  Theurdank,  printed  in 
1517,  and  of  Der  Weisskunig,  which  was  not  published  until 
1775.  The  Sanct  Meynrhats  Laben,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1567, 
is  another  lavishly  illustrated  book,  with  cuts  which  were  based 
on  a block-book.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  saintly  hermit  killed 
in  his  cell  by  two  murderers,  who,  pursued  by  the  saint’s  pet 
ravens,  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  It  was  on 
the  spot  of  St.  Meinrad’s  retreat  that  the  present  chapel  of 
Einsiedeln,  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  was  built. 

A little  volume  — Ein  Schon  Nutzlich  BiXchlin  — printed  by 
Michael  Furter  at  Basel  in  1507  has  eight  tracts,  four  by  St. 
Augustine,  two  by  St.  Bonaventura,  and  one  each  by  St.  Ber- 
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nard  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  all  translated  into  German  by 
Ludwig  Moser,  a monk  of  the  Carthusian  Order  of  St.  Mar- 
garet at  Basel.  Each  tract  is  preceded  by  two  woodcuts,  one 
showing  the  author  and  the  other  representing  such  subjects 
as  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  Virgin  with  the 
Child.  At  the  end  there  is  Furter’s  printing  device:  two  basilisks 
supporting  two  shields,  one  with  his  initials  and  the  other  with 
the  arms  of  the  city.  The  volume  is  undated,  and  earlier  bibli- 
ographers regarded  it  as  an  inclinable  (Hain  *3,573).  The 
woodcuts  are  highly  praised  by  Muther,  especially  the  Virgin 
with  the  Child.  The  Library's  volume,  which  is  in  contempo- 
rary binding,  lacks  the  tract  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Wimpfeling’s  Adolescentia,  Strassburg  1505,  is  a collection 
of  extracts  from  Christian  and  pagan  writers,  arranged  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  morality  in  the  young.  The  author,  a 
noted  humanist,  was  a professor  at  Heidelberg.  There  are  only 
three  woodcuts,  one  showing  death  symbolized  by  a skeleton 
with  a sickle,  the  second  a young  nobleman  promenading,  and 
the  third  a young  man  on  his  deathbed. 

A Latin  Vademeciim  (Nuremberg,  1504),  a collection  of  texts 
on  grammar  for  the  use  of  schoolboys,  is  a small  octavo  in  old 
wooden  covers.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  four  woodcuts 
which  have  been  assigned  to  Albrecht  Diirer.  They  were  taken 
from  a prayer  book  published  by  the  same  printer,  Hierony- 
mous  Holtzel,  a year  before.  The  first  shows  St.  Jerome  kneel- 
ing; the  second,  St.  Catherine  holding  a sword;  the  third,  the 
Virgin  in  glory,  standing  on  a new  moon;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Crucifixion. 

Finally,  one  may  mention  here  De  Iadeorimi  Perfidia,  the 
versified  story  of  the  child  Simon,  whose  murder  in  1475  in 
Trent  was  the  excuse  for  one  of  the  most  notorious  blood- 
accusations  in  history.  Bishop  Hinderbach  led  the  investiga- 
tion in  which  the  Jews  of  the  city  were  put  through  the  most 
horrible  tortures.  To  avoid  the  endless  suffering,  they  “con- 
fessed” and  begged  to  be  burned,  which  is  what  happened  to 
many  of  them.  Three  years  later  the  Pope  placed  the  remaining 
Jews  of  Trent  under  his  special  protection.  Ubertinus  Ptisculus 
was  the  author  of  the  Latin  narrative. 

{To  be  concluded) 


Emerson  and  Hawthorne  On  England 

By  B.  BERNARD  COHEN 

1 

EMERSON  and  Hawthorne  have  generally  been  regarded 
as  so  antithetical  that  no  critic  has  delved  into  a com- 
parison of  their  impressions  of  English  traits  and  society. 
Yet  a careful  examination  of  their  views  on  Britain  reveals 
surprising  agreement.  In  their  letters,  journals,  speeches,  and 
the  books  English  Traits  (1856)  and  Our  Old  Home  (1863) 
the  same  attitudes  toward  the  British  are  reflected. 

An  equivocal  comment  by  Hawthorne  may  have  fostered 
the  idea  of  dissimilarity.  On  September  10,  1856,  he  wrote  to 
Emerson  regarding  English  Traits : “Undoubtedly  these  are 
the  truest  pages  that  have  yet  been  written  about  this  country. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  me  absolutely  true ; — as  regards  others, 
the  truth  has  not  been  made  apparent  to  me  by  my  own  obser- 
vations.” It  would  be  unwise  to  make  much  of  the  word  “ab- 
solutely,” but  the  record  indicates  that  the  differences  in  point 
of  view  are  largely  relative.  The  usual  pattern  ranges  from 
partial  agreement,  with  a differentiation  of  emphasis,  to  com- 
plete unanimity. 

Both  men  were  aware  of  the  Britisher’s  pride,  his  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  to  other  people,  especially  Americans.  Under 
the  spell  of  recent  hospitality,  Emerson  could  be  tolerant  of 
English  “brag”  and  conceit  when,  before  leaving  Britain  in 
1848,  he  wrote  to  Margaret  Fuller:  “But  I leave  England  with 
an  increased  respect  for  the  Englishman.  His  stuff  or  sub- 
stance seems  to  be  the  best  of  the  world.  I forgive  him  all  his 
pride.  My  respect  is  the  more  generous  that  I have  no  sym- 
pathy with  him,  only  an  admiration.”  However,  subsequent 
reflection  induced  a more  stringent  attitude  toward  this  pride, 
and  in  English  Traits  he  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  repeatedly 
the  “arrogance”  of  the  British,  of  their  writers,  and  of  the  Lon- 
don Times. 

Nevertheless,  Emerson  did  not  react  as  emotionally  to  this 
arrogance  as  Hawthorne  did.  More  than  anything  else,  the 
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“insular  narrowness"’  of  the  British  disturbed  the  novelist, 
partially  because  in  it  he  sensed  hatred  of  America.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1855,  he  wrote  to  Longfellow:  “You  ask  me  why  I 
do  not  take  more  heartily  to  England.  It  is  only  as  an  Ameri- 
can that  I am  hostile  to  England,  and  because  she  hates  us. 
Individually,  I like  almost  every  Englishman  I know,  and  they 
certainly  are  kind  to  me  . . .”  Although  this  bitterness  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  intense  patriotism,  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  pride  and  selfish  isolation,  wherever  found, 
were  accounted  deadly  sins  by  the  creator  of  Ethan  Brand  and 
Septimius  Felton. 

About  another  characteristic  of  the  English  people  both 
men  were  critical  — that  prevailing  spirit  of  materialism  which 
other  social  critics,  from  Carlyle  to  Matthew  Arnold,  also  de- 
nounced. To  Emerson,  proponent  of  idealism  and  spiritual 
value,  England’s  engrossment  in  the  accumulation  of  mechani- 
cal might  and  power,  along  with  the  individual  Englishman’s 
high  esteem  for  wealth,  represented  the  cardinal  defect  of  the 
nation.  Much  as  he  might  admire  the  Englishman’s  practical- 
ity and  his  “supreme  eye  to  facts,”  Emerson  was  unable  to 
condone  a materialism  leading  to  distrust  of  genius  and  of 
“minds  addicted  to  contemplation.”  To  him,  even  the  great 
writers,  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  were  tainted  in  their  lofty 
inspiration  by  those  materialistic  tendencies  in  the  national 
character  which  make  it  impossible  for  England  to  produce  a 
book  of  spiritual  faith  such  as  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  Indignantly 
he  concluded:  “England  never  stands  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
on  the  Continent,  but  always  for  her  trade.” 

Distrust  of  English  materialism  also  bulked  large  in  Haw- 
thorne’s commentary.  He  noted  the  “prevalence  of  the  earthly 
over  the  spiritual  element”  in  the  nation  and  remarked  that 
“the  massive  materiality  of  the  English  character  would  have 
been  too  ponderous  a dead  weight”  upon  the  United  States 
during  its  early  growth.  However,  his  criticism  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  trenchancy  of  Emerson’s,  chiefly  because  he  attrib- 
uted England’s  materialism  to  her  long  past  with  its  accumu- 
lation of  centuries  of  tradition  — a tradition  by  which  he  was 
half-attracted  and  half-repelled. 

Such  differences  of  emphasis  appear  small  beside  their  agree- 
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merit  on  numerous  characteristics  of  the  national  personality. 
While  remarking  upon  the  variety,  and  even  contradictions, 
of  English  temperament,  they  pointed  out  the  same  traits : the 
Englishman’s  love  of  food  and  the  dinner  ceremony;  his  vigor 
and  hardiness;  his  eccentricity,  his  love  of  the  sea  and  nautical 
superiority;  his  stolidity;  his  kindness  and  hospitality;  his 
frankness  and  devotion  to  truth  and  honesty;  and  his  loyalty 
to  traditions  and  institutions.  Most  impressive  to  both  Ameri- 
cans was  the  Britisher’s  complete  devotion  to  home  life,  and 
Hawthorne  actually  expressed  a “half-fanciful  desire  for  an 
English  estate”  because  he  felt  that  the  beauty  and  goodness 
in  the  home  life  of  the  English  landed  gentry  were  lacking  in 
America. 


2 

Jt  was  inevitable  that  both  writers  should  remark  on  the 
general  structure  of  English  society  with  its  rigid  class  distinc- 
tions. Although  Emerson  considered  it  an  artificial  system, 
because  its  “social  classes  are  made  by  statute,”  he  recognized 
that,  within  the  man-made  castes,  the  English  have  throughout 
many  centuries  preserved  liberty  and  given  the  individual  free- 
dom and  importance.  In  his  opinion,  the  virtue  of  the  system 
was  attested  by  the  unusual  number  of  great  men  produced 
under  it.  He  admitted  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  laud  the  pro- 
duction of  ten  great  men  at  a sacrifice  of  comfort  for  ten  thou- 
sand lesser  citizens;  yet,  he  insisted,  one  must  “prefer  one  Al- 
fred, one  Shakespeare,  one  Milton,  one  Sidney,  one  Raleigh, 
one  Wellington,  to  a million  foolish  democrats.” 

Hawthorne,  however,  did  not  try  to  explain  away  the  ine- 
qualities which  he  observed.  In  his  journal  he  remarked  upon 
a self-made  Englishman  who  had  gained  no  culture  or  refine- 
ment from  his  social  advancement.  An  American  in  a similar 
position,  he  contended,  would  have  been  “in  no  whit  distin- 
guishable, outwardly,  and  perhaps  as  refined  within,  as  nine- 
tenths  of  the  gentlemen  born,  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 
Indeed,  no  aristocratic  society  of  Europe  has  produced  any 
men  more  illustrious  than  Washington  and  Franklin,  “whom 
America  gave  to  the  world  in  her  non-age.”  In  Doctor  Grim - 
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shawe’s  Secret  he  summed  up  his  typically  American  view  of  the 
system : 

What  we  [Americans]  find  it  hardest  to  conceive  of,  is,  the  satis- 
faction with  which  Englishmen  think  of  a race  above  them,  with 
privileges  that  they  cannot  share,  entitled  to  condescend  to  them, 
and  to  have  gracious  and  beautiful  manners  at  their  expense;  to  be 
kind,  simple,  unpretending,  because  these  qualities  are  more  avail- 
able than  haughtiness ; to  be  specimens  of  perfect  manhood ; — all 
these  advantages  in  consequence  of  their  position. 

Thus  Hawthorne,  in  his  opposition  to  special  privilege,  seems 
more  uncompromisingly  republican  than  Emerson. 

Both  commented  upon  the  three  branches  of  English  so- 
ciety: the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  the  poor.  Emerson  said 
little  about  royalty  in  English  Traits , but  his  attitude  toward 
kings,  as  expressed  in  lectures  and  essays,  was  clear  and  con- 
sistent with  his  faith  in  individual  worth  and  in  democracy.  In 
‘‘The  Young  American”  (1844)  he  admitted  that  we  “must 
have  kings,  and  we  must  have  nobles.  Nature  provides  such  in 
every  society  — only  let  us  have  the  real  instead  of  the  titular.” 
He  considered  monarchy  anachronistic,  for  in  English  Traits 
he  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  free  institutions  in 
England  “has  robbed  the  title  of  king  of  all  its  romance.” 
Kings  will  in  the  future  be  listed  in  the  directory  like  physicians 
or  brokers. 

Hawthorne  was  unable  to  treat  royalty  with  quite  as  much 
tolerance.  In  one  notebook  entry  he  labelled  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  as  “dolt-heads,  scamps,  rowdies,”  and  in  another, 
written  on  observing  some  busts  of  English  rulers  at  Oxford, 
he  revealed  a similar  antipathy:  “These  kings  thrust  them- 
selves impertinently  forward,  by  bust,  statue,  and  picture,  on 
all  occasions;  and  it  is  not  wise  in  them  to  show  their  shallow 
foreheads  among  men  of  mind.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  democratic 
principles,  Hawthorne  was  impressed  by  the  magnificence  of 
Hampton  Court,  finding  it  striking  and  worthy,  although  by 
“no  possibility  can  we  ever  have  such  a place  in  America.” 
Wishing  to  be  fair,  he  admitted  that  the  king’s  status  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  to  the  commonalty  than  is  that  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  “a  nobleman  makes  a paradise  only  for  himself, 
and  fills  it  with  his  own  pomp  and  pride;  whereas  the  people 
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are  sooner  or  later  the  legitimate  inheritors  of  whatever  beauty 
kings  and  queens  create,  as  now  of  Greenwich  Park.”  Like 
Emerson,  he  was  pleased  with  the  decline  of  monarchy,  for  he 
concluded  that  the  king  “is  but  the  liveried  and  bedizened  foot- 
man of  his  people,  and  the  toy  of  their  delight.” 

In  their  attitudes  toward  the  aristocracy,  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  displayed  a similar  ambivalence.  Neither  could 
repress  a wonder  that  Englishmen  of  the  lower  strata  could  so 
contentedly  accept  aristocratic  ascendance;  but  both  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  a strong  attachment  to  the  nobility.  In  “The 
Young  American”  Emerson  upheld  his  belief  in  an  aristocracy 
based  on  worth  and  not  on  heredity,  and  he  denounced  any  sys- 
tem which  degraded  commoners  by  according  superiority  to 
“fops,”  simply  through  the  accident  of  birth.  It  was  his  com- 
plaint that  in  England,  dominated  by  such  a system,  “no  man 
of  letters,  be  his  eminence  what  it  may,  is  received  into  the  best 
society,  except  as  a lion  and  a show.”  In  such  circumstances 
English  aristocracy  represented  “an  invasion  of  the  sentiment 
of  justice  and  the  native  rights  of  man.”  At  the  same  time, 
Emerson  appreciated  fully  the  idyllic  nature  of  the  life  enjoyed 
by  the  privileged.  England,  he  remarked,  is  “the  paradise  of 
the  first  class,”  and  he  confessed  that  “this  long  descent  of 
families  and  this  cleaving  through  ages  to  the  same  spot  of 
ground,  captivates  the  imagination.”  He  recognized  that  “all 
nobility  in  its  beginnings  was  somebody’s  natural  superiority,” 
and  that  “great  estates  are  not  sinecures,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
great.”  Further,  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  aristocracy 
result  in  the  formation  of  superior  individuals:  the  nobles  pre- 
sent “an  appearance  of  manly  vigor  and  form  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  among  an  equal  number  of  persons”;  they  have  grace 
of  manner ; they  have  the  “thorough  drill”  of  university  train- 
ing; and  they  hold  a monopoly  of  political  powers  which  gives 
them  “their  intellectual  and  social  eminence  in  Europe.” 
Hawthorne’s  struggle  between  his  democratic  principles  and 
his  admiration  for  a noble  way  of  life  closely  paralleled  Emer- 
son’s state  of  divided  loyalties.  In  one  of  his  notes  for  Doctor 
Grimshawe’s  Secret  he  defined  the  conflict : “The  great  gist  of 
the  story  ought  to  be  the  natural  hatred  of  men  — and  the  par- 
ticular hatred  of  Americans  to  an  Aristocracy;  at  the  same  time 
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doing  a good  deal  of  justice  to  the  aristocratic  system  by  re- 
specting its  grand,  beautiful,  and  noble  characteristics.”  He 
could  at  one  time  lament  that  he  was  growing  “woefully  aris- 
tocratic” in  his  tastes,  and  in  another  mood  could  confess  that 
he  had  had  enough  of  progress  and  was  delighted  “to  find 
people  holding  on  to  old  ideas.”  Always  sensitive  to  the  beauty 
of  places,  he  concluded,  on  observing  the  Lucy  estate,  that  “it 
seems  very  possible  for  those  who  inherit  [it],  and  the  many 
in  England  similar”  to  them,  leading  “noble  and  beautiful  lives, 
quietly  doing  good  and  lovely  things,  and  deeds  of  simple  great- 
ness,” to  be  the  source  of  “ideal”  humanity.  He  responded  in 
similar  fashion  to  the  Garden  of  Blenheim: 

Republican  as  I am,  I should  still  love  to  think  that  noblemen  lead 
noble  lives,  and  that  all  this  stately  and  beautiful  environment  may 
serve  to  elevate  them  a little  way  above  the  rest  of  us.  If  it  fail  to 
do  so,  the  disgrace  falls  equally  upon  the  whole  race  of  mortals  as 
on  themselves ; because  it  proves  that  no  more  favorable  conditions 
of  existence  would  eradicate  our  vices  and  weaknesses. 

3 

£ N recognizing  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  upper  classes, 
neither  Emerson  nor  Hawthorne  was  blind  to  the  plight  of  the 
poor.  Both  wandered  about  the  streets  of  English  cities  and 
observed  the  misery  and  squalor  in  which  vast  numbers  lived. 
Before  his  second  trip  to  England  in  1847,  Emerson  had  agreed 
with  Carlyle  that  the  poor  of  England  were  needlessly  endur- 
ing severe  hardships.  Experiences  in  Manchester  intensified 
his  opinion.  There,  in  a time  of  economic  crisis,  he  was  im- 
pelled by  the  “tragic  spectacles”  in  the  streets  to  declare  that 
beggary  was  “only  the  beginning,  the  sign  of  sorrow  & evil 
here,”  and  he  gave  thanks  that  such  poverty  was  unknown 
in  his  native  land.  Sternly  he  indicted  England’s  “brutal  politi- 
cal economy”  which  chained  countless  people  to  a pauperism 
that  “incrusts  and  clogs  the  state,  and  in  hard  times  becomes 
hideous.” 

Yet  nowhere  in  his  writings  did  Emerson  cry  out  with  as 
powerful  indignation  against  poverty  as  Hawthorne  did.  As 
early  as  1835  Hawthorne  had  been  interested  in  English  pov- 
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erty,  and  during  his  consular  days  his  notebooks  were  filled 
with  references  to  it.  Although  he  knew  that  many  of  the  beg- 
gars who  accosted  him  on  the  street  were  frauds,  “the  natural 
man”  in  him  was  aroused  “against  the  philosophy  that  rejects 
beggars.”  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  so 
much  want  could  exist  in  a country  where  there  was  enough 
wealth  for  all,  and,  like  Emerson,  he  prayed  that  he  would 
never  see  such  conditions  in  his  own  land. 

It  was  in  “Outside  Glimpses  of  English  Poverty”  that  he 
raised  his  most  vehement  protest  against  social  injustice.  After 
seeing  some  poor  children  of  a workhouse,  he  described  him- 
self as  morally  shaken  “to  observe  how  Nature  has  flung  these 
little  wretches  into  the  street  and  left  them  there,  so  evidently 
regarding  them  as  nothing  worth,  and  how  all  mankind  ac- 
quiesce in  the  great  mother’s  estimate  of  her  offspring.”  If 
these  children  are  to  have  no  immortality,  he  asked,  “what 
superior  authority  can  I claim  for  mine?  . . . The  whole  ques- 
tion of  eternity  is  staked  there.  If  a single  one  of  these  helpless 
little  ones  be  lost,  the  world  is  lost!”  Such  disregard  for  human 
life  he  attributed  to  the  overweening  desire  for  wealth  and 
property,  “a  trait  of  imperfectly  developed  intelligence.”  In 
the  same  essay  he  heightened  the  contrast  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  by  describing  two  weddings : 
one,  the  amalgamation  of  a score  of  wretched  paupers;  the 
other,  the  marriage  of  two  aristocrats  who  have  before  them 
the  “most  favorable  of  earthly  conditions”  for  happiness.  The 
entire  social  problem  is  implicit  in  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
two  scenes,  and  Hawthorne  did  not  hesitate  to  point  the  stern 
moral : 

Is,  or  is  not,  the  system  wrong  that  gives  one  married  pair  so 
immense  a superfluity  of  luxurious  home  [$ic],  and  shuts  out  a 
million  others  from  any  home  whatever?  One  day  or  other,  safe 
as  they  deem  themselves,  and  safe  as  the  hereditary  temper  of  the 
people  really  tends  to  make  them,  the  gentlemen  of  England  will 
be  compelled  to  face  this  question. 

Emerson  and  Hawthorne  actually  saw  occurring  in  the 
society  of  England  those  changes  which  the  latter  prophesied 
in  “Outside  Glimpses  of  English  Poverty.”  Slowly  but  surely 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  and  the  monarchy  were  weakening. 
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One  detects  contradictions  in  Emerson's  views  of  Britain’s  de- 
cay. In  1847  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  “Let  who  will  fail,  Eng- 
land will  not.”  Yet  several  pages  later  he  commented,  “Eng- 
land is  the  country  of  the  rich.  The  great  Poor  Man  does  not 
yet  appear.  Whenever  he  comes,  England  will  fall  like  France.” 
Still  later,  he  predicted  that  there  would  not  be  a revolution  in 
England,  for  no  matter  what  changes  might  occur,  the  old  sys- 
tem would  remain  intact,  and  in  his  oft-repeated  lecture  on 
England  after  his  second  visit  to  Britain  he  expressed  belief  in 
the  solidity  of  her  social  system.  By  the  time  of  English  Traits, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  formulated  a more  definite  concept 
about  the  potential  decline  of  the  aristocratic  society  of  Brit- 
ain, and  he  pointed  out  developments  that  appeared  to  be 
leading  the  country  toward  the  American  system,  indicating 
that  sensible  men  should  now  erase  the  privileges  of  nobility 
in  favor  of  a standard  of  innate  worth.  He  believed  that  the 
aristocracy  was  continually  being  replenished  by  able  indi- 
viduals newly  risen  from  the  prosperous  middle  class,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  a multitude  of  university-educated  Englishmen 
were  “every  day  confronting  the  peers  on  a footing  of  equality, 
and  outstripping  them,  as  often,  in  the  race  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence.” Thus  the  change  in  English  society,  according  to  Emer- 
son, was  a peaceful  evolution  toward  the  ideal  of  the  full  ex- 
pression of  individual  ability  in  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Hawthorne  experienced  a conflict  within  himself  in  regard 
to  change  in  English  society;  it  was  the  same  division  of  loyalty 
between  his  love  of  progress  and  his  admiration  for  the  culture 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  He  could  write  to  Longfellow  ex- 
pressing pleasure  in  standing  among  the  old  institutions  of 
England;  yet  he  declared  to  Ticknor  in  1855,  “•  • • thank  God 
England’s  day  is  past  forever.  I have  such  a conviction  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  England,  that  I am  about  as  well  satisfied  as 
if  it  had  already  taken  place.  And  yet  I like  John  Bull,  too.” 
In  his  journal  he  noted  with  apparent  approval  that  “the  prog- 
ress of  the  age  is  trampling  over  the  aristocratic  institutions  of 
England,  and  they  crumble  beneath  it.”  One  year  of  war  with 
Russia  “has  done  the  work  of  fifty  ordinary  ones;  — or  more 
accurately,  perhaps,  it  has  made  apparent,  what  has  long  been 
preparing  itself.”  However,  his  reluctance  to  embrace  whole- 
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heartedly  the  changed  order  is  shown  in  his  nostalgic  remark 
that  society  in  England  “must  assume  new  relations ; but  there 
is  no  harm  in  believing  that  there  has  been  something  very 
good  in  English  life  — good  for  all  classes  . . This  duality 
was  marked  in  Our  Old  Home ; while  admitting  to  “a  singular  ten- 
derness for  the  stone-incrusted  institutions  of  the  mother-country,” 
he  thought  it  the  obligation  of  a republican  to  welcome  change  and 
progress,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  present  when  the  final  “ter- 
rible crash”  of  the  English  social  structure  occurred. 

4 

Both  Americans  were  interested  in  the  relationships  between 
America  and  England,  and  both  felt  that  once  Britain’s  power  di- 
minished, the  United  States,  toward  whose  faults  neither  was  blind, 
would  assume  world  leadership  because  of  its  republican  system  of 
government  and  society.  Each  emphasized  the  close  natural  and 
cultural  ties  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1833,  the 
year  of  his  first  trip  to  the  mother  country,  Emerson  felt  that 
England  resembled  the  United  States  more  than  did  any  other 
nation  in  the  world;  however,  he  was  grateful  that  he  was  an 
American.  In  1852  he  wrote  that  the  American  was  the  heir  of 
the  Englishman,  that  indeed  he  was  the  Englishman  “by  des- 
tiny, and  the  laws  of  the  universe.”  When  in  1854  he  was  lec- 
turing in  Philadelphia  on  the  Norse  and  English  influences  011 
modern  civilization,  he  reasserted  this  close  kinship  between 
the  Englishman  and  the  American : 

In  all  that  is  done  or  begun  towards  right  thinking  and  practice, 
we  Americans  are  met  by  a civilization  already  settled  and  over- 
powering, the  influence  of  England.  The  culture  of  the  day,  the 
thoughts  of  men,  their  aims,  are  English  thoughts  and  aims.  The 
practical  common  sense  of  modern  society  is  the  natural  genius  of 
the  British  mind.  The  American’s  is  only  its  continuation  into  new 
conditions. 

The  same  striking  passage,  somewhat  altered,  found  its  way 
into  English  Traits. 

Hawthorne,  too,  viewed  the  two  nations  as  individual 
states  of  a single  social  growth.  Although  his  speeches  at  civic 
banquets  in  England,  with  their  emphasis  upon  the  commercial 
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relationships  of  Britain  and  America,  may  have  reflected  a 
sense  of  his  consular  obligations  rather  than  his  own  convic- 
tions, there  is  no  question  of  his  sincerity  in  emphasizing  the 
intellectual  debt  which  his  country  owed  to  the  mother  land. 
By  right  of  heritage,  he  remarked  in  his  notebook,  Westminster 
Abbey  became  a hallowed  memorial  to  any  American  because 
the  men  buried  there  were  his  “great  men”  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lishman’s. It  was  even  his  whimsical  wish  that  the  United 
States  should  annex  England,  “transferring  their  thirty  millions 
of  inhabitants  to  some  convenient  wilderness  in  the  great  West, 
and  putting  half  or  a quarter  as  many  of  ourselves  in  their 
places,”  so  that  both  peoples  could  eventually  learn  to  get  along 
with  each  other.  “Cannot  America  and  England,”  he  wrote, 
“hit  upon  some  scheme  to  secure  even  greater  advantage  to 
both  nations?”  And  in  The  Ancestral  Footstep  he  voiced  through 
Middleton  his  sense  of  the  affinity  between  England  and  Ameri- 
ca : “ *.  . . our  relations  with  England  remain  far  more  numer- 
ous than  our  disconnections,  through  the  bonds  of  history,  of 
literature,  of  all  that  makes  up  the  memories,  and  much  that 
makes  up  the  present  interests  of  a people.’  ” 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  a result  of  their  experiences  in 
Britain  and  of  their  own  enthusiastic  belief  in  American  insti- 
tutions, both  authors  came  to  believe  that  the  United  States  — 
and  not  England  — represented  the  land  of  the  future,  the  land 
of  opportunity  and  genuine  social  progress.  In  1844  Emerson 
stated  that  “one  thing  is  plain  for  all  men  of  common  sense  and 
common  conscience,  that  here,  here  in  America,  is  the  home  of 
man.”  Again  in  1853,  m a lecture  in  Philadelphia,  he  reaffirmed 
that  America  is  “the  country  of  opportunity,  inviting  out  all 
faculties.”  Perhaps  the  most  significant  confession  of  faith  in 
his  native  land  appeared  in  the  conversation  with  Carlyle  re- 
corded in  English  Traits . After  acknowledging  great  admiration 
for  the  English,  he  stated : 

. . . but  meantime,  I surely  know  that  as  soon  as  I return  to  Massa- 
chusetts I shall  lapse  at  once  into  the  feeling,  which  the  geography 
of  America  inevitably  inspires,  that  we  play  the  game  with  immense 
advantage;  that  there  and  not  here  is  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
British  race;  and  that  no  skill  or  activity  can  long  compete  with 
the  same  prodigious  natural  advantages  of  that  country,  in  the 
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hands  of  the  same  race;  and  that  England,  an  old  and  exhausted 
island,  must  one  day  be  contented,  like  other  parents,  to  be  strong- 
only  in  her  children. 

World  leadership  then  would  be  transmitted  from  England  to 
the  United  States,  which  would  build  the  powerful  self-reliant 
society  of  the  future. 

Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  in  enthusiastic  agreement 
with  Emerson  on  this  subject,  for  in  his  copy  of  Nature , Ad- 
dresses, and  Lectures , presented  to  him  in  1849  by  Emerson,  it 
was  probably  his  hand  which  lined  in  the  margin  the  following- 
passage  from  “The  Young  American’’ : 

It  seems  so  easy  for  America  to  inspire  and  express  the  most  ex- 
pansive and  humane  spirit;  new-born,  free,  healthful,  strong,  the 
land  of  the  laborer,  of  the  democrat,  of  the  philanthropist,  of  the 
believer,  of  the  saint,  she  should  speak  for  the  human  race.  It  is 
the  country  of  the  future.* 

Direct  statements  also  reflect  Hawthorne’s  conviction  that 
world  leadership  was  passing  from  England  to  her  former  col- 
ony. In  a letter  to  his  wife  (November  3,  1855)  he  wrote  an- 
grily: “We  hold  the  fate  of  England  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  time 
we  crushed  her  — blind,  ridiculous,  old  lump  of  beef,  sodden 
in  strong  beer,  that  she  is ; not  but  what  she  has  still  vitality 
enough  to  do  us  a good  deal  of  mischief,  before  we  quite  anni- 
hilate her.”  Feeling  strongly  that  a decadent  Britain  would 
have  to  relinquish  her  commanding  position  to  America,  he  re- 
quested that  the  seals  of  his  English  journals  should  not  be 
broken  until  1900,  when  “England  will  probably  be  a minor  re- 
public, under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.” 

Perhaps  the  clearest  view  of  the  future  envisioned  for  Ameri- 
ca by  Hawthorne  can  be  found  in  his  two  incomplete  English 
romances,  The  Ancestral  Footstep  and  Doctor  Grimshawe3 s Secret. 
In  both  the  main  character  experiences  his  creator’s  struggle 
between  his  democratic  principles  and  his  attachment  to  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  of  England.  Each  of  the  two  heroes  re- 
solves his  conflict  by  realization  of  the  great  future  of  American 
democracy.  For  example,  in  The  Ancestral  Footstep  Hawthorne 

* This  copy  is  in  the  Henry  W.  and  Albert  A.  Berg  Collection,  New  York 
Public  Library,  which  has  kindly  granted  the  writer  permission  to  cite  the 
markings. 
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draws  a moral  for  Middleton : “ ‘Let  the  past  alone;  do  not  seek 
to  renew  it ; press  on  to  higher  and  better  things  . , .*  ” In  the 
finale  the  author  planned  to  have  Middleton  renounce  his  claim 
to  an  English  estate  and  prefer  “the  life  of  an  American,  with 
its  lofty  possibilities  for  himself  and  his  race.”  Middleton’s  be- 
loved Alice,  sensing  the  seductive  quality  of  English  life,  de- 
nounces the  American  “ ‘who,  for  any  causes  of  ambition,  — 
any  hope  of  wealth  or  rank,  — or  even  for  the  sake  of  any  of 
those  old,  delightful  ideas  of  the  past,  the  associations  of  an- 
cestry, the  loveliness  of  an  age-long  home  . . . would  give  up 
the  chance  of  acting  upon  the  unmoulded  future  of  America.’  ” 
Middleton  and  Alice  were  to  mirror  Hawthorne’s  own  feeling 
by  becoming  “the  Adam  and  Eve  of  a new  epoch,  and  the  fit- 
ting missionaries  of  a new  social  faith  . . 

5 

T HEIR  faith  in  the  future  of  America  marks  the  strongest 
point  of  agreement  between  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  In  this 
regard  each  showed  himself  a true  child  of  burgeoning  mid- 
century nationalism  with  its  “manifest  destiny”  and  “Young 
America”  movements. 

Hawthorne’s  Our  Old  Home  has  the  quality  of  a travel 
book.  The  author’s  eye  and  mind  were  keen,  but  there  is  little 
depth  of  historical  perspective.  Emerson,  following  the  same 
method  of  using  a journal  as  the  raw  material  for  future  publi- 
cations, made  observations  of  a more  abstract  nature.  Further, 
he  supplemented  his  personal  testimony  with  vast  reading 
which  gave  him  additional  insight  into  British  culture  and  tra- 
ditions. Thus  English  Traits  is  the  product  not  only  of  observa- 
tion but  also  of  careful  reasoning  and  study.  Such  a difference 
in  approach  led  naturally  to  a difference  in  emphasis  here  and 
there ; for  example,  Emerson’s  awareness  of  economics  is  acute, 
whereas  Hawthorne’s  passion  for  places  and  the  associations 
clustering  about  them  is  notable. 

The  slightly  different  method  of  composition  and  the  varia- 
tion of  accent  are  but  reflections  of  individual  temperaments. 
In  Hawthorne  one  senses  always  a quick  emotional  response, 
as  in  his  reaction  to  English  pride.  With  his  sympathy  and  hu- 
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manitarian  instincts,  he  could  be  gripped  by  powerful  moral 
indignation,  as  when  he  observed  the  plight  of  outcasts  of  Eng- 
lish poverty.  In  contrast,  Emerson  was  calm  and  philosophical 
even  in  regard  to  aspects  of  society  which  he  disapproved.  One 
discovers  such  tolerance  in  his  moderate  attitude  toward  royal- 
ty and  in  his  balanced  appraisal  of  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the 
class  system.  He  could  be  trenchant,  as  in  his  remarks  on  Brit- 
ish materialism,  yet  one  seldom  feels  that  he  is  overpowered 
by  deep  emotion. 

When  matters  of  principle  were  involved,  the  two  men  often 
moved  to  an  identical  position.  Thus,  though  responding  emo- 
tionally and  aesthetically  to  English  aristocracy,  neither  sur- 
rendered his  democratic  ideals.  Hawthorne’s  condemnation  of 
English  society  sprang  from  a Jacksonian  equalitarianism,  while 
Emerson’s  analysis  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  Jefferson’s  belief 
in  natural  aristocracy.  Despite  these  differences,  both  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion : that  the  democratic  structure  of  Ameri- 
ca will  lead  man  to  his  greatest  fulfillment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  similarity  of  their  generaliza- 
tions that  is  important.  It  indicates  what  may  have  been  the 
prevailing  American  attitude  toward  England  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century;  and  it  reveals  more  kinship  in  ideas  between 
the  two  literary  figures  themselves  than  has  been  commonly 
supposed. 


Sarah  Orne  Jewett  to  Mellen  Chamberlain 

Edited  by  JOHN  ALDEN 

WHEN  his  friend  Charles  Bell  wrote  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain  on  July  8,  1874,  regarding  an  impending  visit  from 
the  latter,  neither  could  foresee  the  outcome.  But  Bell 
foreshadowed  it  when  he  described  other  guests  Chamberlain 
might  expect  to  find  on  hand.  “Sometime  next  week,”  he  re- 
ported, “we  expect  our  party  to  be  increased  in  numbers  by  the 
arrival  of  three  young  ladies,  whom  you  have  never  seen,  but 
with  whom  I have  no  doubt  you  will  be  much  pleased.” 

Chamberlain's  annual  visit  with  Bell  and  his  wife  at  their 
summer  home,  “The  Cove,”  at  Little  Boar’s  Head  in  North 
Hampton  on  the  New  Hampshire  shore,  was  for  many  years  a 
focal  point  of  the  season.  The  friendship  between  the  two  men 
was  a warm  one.  Not  only  had  they  been  roommates  together 
at  Dartmouth,  in  the  class  of  1844,  but  they  also  shared  closely 
many  interests.  Both  were  lawyers  and  public  figures : Cham- 
berlain was  at  this  time  a judge  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court; 
Bell,  later  Governor  of  the  state,  had  already  become  promi- 
nent in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature.  Even  stronger  links 
were  their  collections  of  American  historical  manuscripts,  their 
research  and  writings  on  early  New  England  history. 

Of  the  three  young  ladies  whom  Chamberlain  was  to  meet 
in  the  summer  of  1874  one  became  a friend  of  long  standing: 
no  less  a person  than  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  whose  short  stories 
won  the  admiration  of  Henry  James  for  their  “elegance  and 
exactness,”  an  estimate  which  the  tides  of  taste  have  not  al- 
tered. At  this  time  only  twenty-five  years  old,  her  first  story 
had  been  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  five  years  before. 
The  other  two  ladies  were  her  sisters  Mary  and  Caroline.  That 
the  Jewett  girls  were  guests  of  the  Bells  was  due  no  doubt  to 
ties  of  kinship,  and  with  the  town  of  Exeter,  where  the  Bells 
made  their  winter  home.  Charles  Bell’s  first  wife  had  been  a 
Miss  Sarah  Almira  Gilman  of  Exeter  and  a cousin  of  the  Jew- 
ett girls’  mother.  And  they  provided  companionship,  one  may 
infer,  for  the  Bells’  daughters,  Mary  and  Persis. 
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The  success  of  Chamberlain’s  visit  with  the  Bells  that  July 
is  reflected  in  letters  preserved  in  his  personal  correspondence 
now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  His  hostess,  writing  on 
August  4 to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  a Prescott  autograph,  re- 
marked, “Do  you  suppose  when  we  have  been  six  years  finding 
out  your  accomplishments,  we  shall  not  need  the  visit  of  at 
least  six  years  more  to  really  get  acquainted  with  you?”  Mary 
Jewett,  on  August  5,  thanking  him  for  a photograph  of  himself, 
added  her  appreciation  for  the  pleasure  he  gave  during  their 
stay  at  “The  Cove.”  The  stimulus  provided  by  the  young  ladies 
appears  to  have  made  Chamberlain  particularly  expansive,  and 
revealed  genial  aspects  of  his  character  which  a holiday  from 
home  — his  wife  remained  in  Chelsea  — may  have  heightened. 

Thus  the  friendship  between  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Jewett 
began.  The  group  of  letters,  also  in  the  Library,  which  she  later 
wrote  him  shows  her  spontaneity,  her  warmth,  her  accurate 
observation  of  people  and  of  nature,  and  her  sense  of  humor. 

The  first,  written  from  her  family  home  in  South  Berwick, 
Maine,  on  August  5,  1874,  reflects  a mutual  interest  in  auto- 
graph collecting,  a penchant  Miss  Jewett  was  later  to  share 
with  her  friend  Annie  Fields : 

Thank  you  for  the  autographs  and  for  your  letter  which  came 
yesterday.  You  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I don’t  believe  it  possible 
that  you  enjoyed  the  week  at  the  Cove  as  much  or  have  been  as 
homesick  since  you  went  away  as  I ! I have  thought  of  one  thing 
after  another  that  you  could  have  explained  to  me,  but  then  it  was 
not  good  by  [sic]  for  always  and  I like  to  think  I shall  see  you 
again  before  very  long.  And  I must  say  here  it  was  very  good  of 
you  not  to  send  all  the  autographs!  I think  you  have  been  very 
generous  already  however. 

The  next  day  but  one  after  I saw  you  I had  a telegram  from 
some  friends  and  went  in  a hurry  to  join  them  at  Wells  beach  where 
I stayed  until  Monday  night.  To-day  our  friend  Anna  Fox  is  to 
come,  and  I wanted  a day  or  two  before  this  to  myself;  for  I had 
any  quantity  of  letters  to  write,  and  wished  to  have  a slight  “house- 
cleaning” of  my  desk  and  get  somewhat  “straightened  out.” 

Mary  came  home  last  night  and  after  I brought  her  from  the 
station  I had  the  jolliest  of  horseback  rides.  I wish  you  had  been 
with  me : indeed  I have  wished  for  you  again  and  again.  You  must 
surely  come  to  Berwick!  I must  say  goodbye  now,  but  may  I 
write  to  you  sometimes?  Not  a “debt  and  credit  correspondence” 
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for  I don’t  wish  to  impose  upon  so  busy  a man,  but  I shall  like  to 
think  I may  ask  you  questions  and  ‘'be  friends.” 

I venture  to  send  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain  as  I think  we 
are  sure  to  be  friends  one  of  these  days  and  there  must  be  a begin- 
ning to  everything! 

From  a subsequent  letter  of  the  27th  it  is  apparent  that 
Chamberlain  did  find  it  possible  to  pay  a visit  to  South  Ber- 
wick around  the  middle  of  August.  What  he  can  have  written 
to  occasion  Miss  Jewett’s  comments,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise. 
Can  it  be  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  he  found  her  patently 
innocent  friendliness  disconcerting? 

I hope  you  do  not  think  I am  rude  not  to  have  answered  your 
note  before,  or  at  least  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
autographs  which  were  most  gratifying.  I hope,  now  that  I have 
settled  down  at  home  that  I shall  find  an  opportunity  for  making 
a more  definite  plan  of  my  collection  than  I have  had  hitherto. 

I have  not  told  you  yet  what  I wish  to  say  at  the  very  first : that 
your  letter  was  delayed  as  I was  down  at  the  seashore,  and  that 
since  it  came  I have  either  not  felt  in  the  mood  for  writing  or  have 
not  had  a chance.  I have  just  looked  your  letter  over  and  though 
it  seems  unaffectedly  kind  and  interested,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  as 
in  the  first  reading,  I do  not  quite  catch  your  meaning,  that  you 
had  some  purpose  in  writing  it  and  were  somehow  puzzled  about 
our  having  known  each  other.  I am  very  glad  if  I have  given  you 
pleasure,  for  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  I am  never  apt  to 
forget  a friend.  Besides  this,  I am,  as  you  know  wishing  most 
heartily  to  do  my  work  better  and  to  learn  as  fast  as  possible  and 
you  cannot  doubt  that  I am  ready  to  take  all  the  help  I find.  And 
when  this  help  is  given  me  so  kindly  and  cordially  as  you  have  given 
it,  it  is  all  the  pleasanter  and  better  for  me.  I appreciate  your 
friendship  most  heartily.  I do  not  know  that  my  saying  this  an- 
swers you  satisfactorily,  but  I may  understand  you  better  by  and  by. 

I am  writing  in  a hurry  this  afternoon  for  I have  little  time  to 
myself  as  we  have  some  visitors  and  I am  continually  on  the  wing. 
I had  a charming  week  at  the  beach,  indeed  I do  not  know  when  I 
have  been  happier.  I had  a friend  with  me  whom  I am  very  fond 
of,  and  it  is  not  very  often  I get  one  of  my  cronies  all  to  myself.  I 
think  I have  not  written  you  since  that  pleasant  day  you  gave  us. 
I enjoyed  it  very  much  and  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last.  It  was  so 
nice  to  have  you  like  Berwick  so  much.  I hope  to  have  a very 
satisfactory  autumn.  I like  it  best  of  all  the  year  and  I mean  to  do 
just  as  much  as  possible.  Thank  you  for  saying  I may  write  you 
and  ask  you  questions  as  much  as  I please.  That  is  a great  privilege. 
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A month  later,  on  September  29,  Miss  Jewett  took  advantage 
of  Chamberlain’s  permission  to  consult  him,  reporting  at  the 
same  time  on  relatives  and  friends: 

Will  you  tell  me  sometime  where  I can  find  out  something  about 
“Roger  Bacon’’?  I know  very  little,  and  don’t  know  where  to  find 
more.  I have  been  very  busy  since  I wrote  you  last,  and  instead 
of  having  been  hard  at  work  at  my  “writing”  I have  been  driving 
with  Father,  and  enjoying  the  friends  who  have  been  visiting  us. 
Two  or  three  have  been  my  especial  cronies,  so  you  will  know  I 
have  been  happy!  The  two  Aunt  Marys  will  be  here  next  week  I 
think  and  after  them  Helen  and  Persis  [Bell],  and  don’t  you  think 
that  (to  quote  from  one  of  our  favorite  Rye  Ballads)  “five  of  them 
will  be  foolish”  ? I am  sure  it  will  be  a very  “good  time”  — I have 
not  had  much  time  for  study,  though  I have  begun  German  and 
music  lessons,  and  am  reading  Chambers’  Cyclopedia.  I have  always 
read  it,  but  never  consecutively  and  I think  this  will  teach  me  much 
more  than  any  amount  of  disconnected  reading. 

I don’t  have  a great  deal  of  time  to  myself  but  I shall  by  and  by. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  parlor  but  Father  who  is  taking  his  after- 
dinner  nap  so  I can  give  you  no  messages.  I hope  you  are  well  and 
I am  sure  you  are  enjoying  this  fine  weather. 

The  friendship  thus  begun  in  1874  was  no  mere  summer’s 
encounter,  for  in  a letter  of  April  9 of  the  following  year,  writ- 
ten on  her  return  from  a visit  to  Boston,  Miss  Jewett  refers  to 
seeing  Chamberlain  on  an  earlier  trip : he  appears  to  have  taken 
her  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  actress  who  occasioned  the 
recent  trip  was  the  famous  Italian,  Adelaide  Ristori;  the  plays, 
Giacometti’s  Marie  Antoinette  and  Schiller’s  Mary  Stuart : 

I have  been  in  Boston  again  since  my  long  visit.  It  was  last 
week  and  I only  stayed  two  or  three  days.  I went  down  to  see 
Ristori  and  I enjoyed  her  most  heartily.  I saw  her  play  Marie  An- 
toinette and  Mary  Stuart.  The  first  play  was  almost  unbearably 
sad  and  though  I didn’t  take  refuge  in  tears  like  my  neighbors,  I 
was  a day  or  two  “getting  over  it.”  I thought  of  you  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  while  I was  in  the  city  but  I had  little  time  and  did 
not  see  half  my  friends. 

I was  so  glad  to  hear  through  Helen  Bell  that  you  are  “going 
abroad.”  I am  sure  you  will  enjoy  it  so  much,  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  I send  you  my  best  wishes.  I hope  you  will  have  a 
splendid  time  and  that  your  plans  may  all  come  true,  or  else  some- 
thing better  happen  in  their  places.  I hope  to  go  some  day  myself, 
but  the  older  I grow,  the  longer  I am  content  to  wait,  for  I wish 
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to  know  more  than  I do  now  about  what  I am  going  to  see.  I am 
sorry  that  you  will  not  be  one  of  the  party  at  “the  Cove”  this  sum- 
mer. I shall  miss  you  there,  but  “good  times”  rarely  repeat  them- 
selves I find,  and  so  I am  always  sorry  to  have  any  pleasure  come 
to  an  end  for  though  I hope  for  other  good  things,  it  is  a little  sad 
to  have  to  say  goodbye  to  any  one  good  time  in  particular.  I often 
think  of:  “In  every  end  there  is  also  a beginning.”  I associate  it 
with  “On  the  Heights”  but  I have  a doubt  just  now  as  I write 
whether  I found  it  there  or  somewhere  else. 

As  for  my  collection  of  Autographs  it  grows  slowly.  Mrs.  Water- 
ston  gave  me  a charming  note  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  when  I was  in 
Boston  and  Miss  Quincy  has  promised  to  save  some  for  me.  I find 
that  I grow  more  interested  in  them,  and  yet  it  is  better  fun  to  get 
them  than  it  is  to  have  them. 

I must  say  goodbye  now.  Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to 
Mrs.  Chamberlain.  If  the  family  knew  I am  writing  they  would 
add  some  messages  I am  sure.  If  you  have  time  while  you  are 
gone  I should  be  gladder  than  ever  to  hear  from  you.  I went  to  the 
Atheneum  [y?V]  the  other  day  with  Father  and  remembered  our 
sojourn  there  with  great  pleasure.  Father  was  much  edified  by 
my  wisdom ! 

With  the  best  wishes  for  your  journeys  . . . 

Chamberlain  sailed  for  Europe  in  late  April,  1875,  to  spend 
six  months  there.  Within  ten  days  after  his  arrival  at  Queens- 
town he  appears  to  have  written  to  Miss  Jewett  from  Killarney. 
Pier  reply,  dated  May  30,  portrays  her  at  her  epistolary  best: 

I think  you  were  very  kind  to  write  to  me  so  soon,  and  I enjoyed 
your  letter  exceedingly.  I am  so  glad  that  your  sight-seeing  has 
begun  so  charmingly  and  your  letter  made  me  wish  I could  be  in 
Killarney  too.  Though  I am  in  no  hurry  to  “go  abroad”  for  I think 
the  longer  I wait,  the  more  I shall  enjoy  it  and  besides,  there  is  still 
so  much  to  be  seen  and  done  at  home.  I am  still  a stranger  to  many 
charming  things  in  this  little  country-town  of  mine  and  it  is  more 
beautiful  this  spring  than  ever  before.  I have  been  boating  a great 
deal  and  I wish  you  could  go  with  me  “down  river.”  The  other 
night  I took  a basket  with  me  and  put  ashore  wherever  I pleased  — 
for  it  was  high  tide  — and  dug  fern  and  columbine  roots,  and 
picked  anemones  and  violets,  and  then,  after  it  was  too  dark  for 
that,  I rowed  up  river  a long  distance  and  let  my  boat  drift  down 
again.  There  was  a little  of  an  exquisite  sunset  left,  and  the  birds 
were  going  to  sleep  and  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  smell  of  willows 
and  wild  cherry  blossoms.  I think  it  would  all  have  been  as  pleas- 
ant to  you  as  it  was  to  me. 
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I must  tell  you  something  about  my  work  as  well  as  my  play, 
and  fjrst,  I have  finished  a continuation  of  “The  Shore-house” 
which  perhaps  you  remember.  I worked  very  hard  on  it  and  was 
a little  tired  at  the  last,  and  expected  a letter  of  criticism  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  so  it  was  “ever  so  nice”  to  have  a note  from  Mr.  How- 
ells in  less  than  two  days,  beginning  with  “Your  paper  is  perfectly 
charming”  and  saying  also  “You  have  an  uncommon  feeling  for 
talk.  I hear  your  people”  — and  some  other  charming  “remarks.” 
So  I was  goodnatured  for  several  days,  and  I was  all  the  better 
pleased  because  I felt  I had  tried  to  earn  the  praise.  I am  getting 
on  slowly  now  with  some  other  sketches,  but  I have  many  interrup- 
tions and  sometimes  I am  sadly  puzzled,  not  liking  to  neglect  either 
my  writing  or  the  other  things  and  something  must  be  crowded 
out.  Gardening  and  driving  with  Father  and  studying  and  sewing 
and  visitors  cannot  be  put  off  or  ignored  oftentimes  and  so  the 
writing  has  to  wait  — and  I often  feel  very  sorry,  for  the  ideas  and 
plans  that  come  into  my  head  are  like  the  dreams  which  are  clear 
enough  when  one  first  wakes  in  the  morning,  but  which  are  faded 
out  and  forgotten  by  noon. 

I am  glad  you  liked  the  verses  in  the  Atlantic.  I do  not  remem- 
ber however,  that  you  said  you  liked  them ! I suppose  I guessed 
at  it  from  your  telling  me  that  you  read  them  over  more  than  once. 
You  are  right  in  saying  that  somebody  would  read  between  the 
lines:  they  were  written  once  when  I was  thinking  of  one  of  my 
“cronies”  in  Boston  of  whom  I am  very  fond ; but  I have  not  con- 
fessed this  to  anybody  but  the  person  herself.  I have  innocently 
answered  when  people  asked  if  they  were  for  any  one  in  particular, 
that  they  would  do  for  several  of  my  friends  — as  the  Pope  sends 
encyclical  letters  to  the  bishops!  It  is  somewhat  true  — that  an- 
swer, but  not  strictly,  so  you  must  keep  the  secret. 

What  do  you  suppose  I have  for  a bouquet  on  my  desk?  I have 
just  looked  up  and  saw  them : a big  bunch  of  dandelions.  I’m  so 
fond  of  them,  and  I believe  on  reflection,  that  there  is  no  other 
flower  I like  so  well.  They  bring  back  my  childhood  so  vividly, 
if  indeed  I need  to  have  it  brought  back,  when  it  seems  to  me  some- 
times I never  have  lost  it ! It  has  been  hard  for  me  to  get  used  to 
being  grown  up. 

I wonder  if  I have  anything  to  tell  you  in  the  way  of  news?  I 
never  have  very  much  to  tell.  My  letters  seem  to  be  made  up  of 
chatter  about  myself.  We  are  to  have  Helen  and  Persis  Bell  here 
as  soon  as  they  are  through  with  a fair  which  is  to  come  off  in  Exe- 
ter. May  Gilman  was  here  with  another  small  cousin  of  mine  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I enjoyed  her  more  than  ever.  We  con- 
doled with  each  other  tenderly  because  you  were  not  to  be  at  the 
Cove,  and  I am  sure  we  shall  miss  you  very  much  indeed.  I wonder 
where  you  are?  I think  you  must  be  somewhere  in  England  and  I 
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hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself  most  heartily.  Thank  you  again 
for  writing  to  me  for  it  was  a real  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  The 
family  would  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you  if  they  knew  I was 
writing  ... 

During  their  visit  to  “The  Cove”  that  summer  the  Jewett 
girls  joined  other  guests  in  an  omnibus  letter  to  Chamberlain. 
Sarah’s  contribution  was  a poem  referring  to  a relative,  a Mrs. 
Willard,  known  as  “Aunt  Long.”  She  introduces  her  lines : 


I feel  that  you  will  deeply  sympathize  in  the  feelings  I have 
tried  to  express  in  the  enclosed  Lament,  and  send  it,  thinking  it 
will  be  more  interesting  than  any  other  addition  to  this  letter.  I 
hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself  particularly.  We  have  missed  you 
very  much. 

Whether  or  not  Chamberlain’s  sense  of  humor  was  equal  to 
the  poem  we  shall  never  know. 

A Lament 

Tune,  Hamburg. 

The  tides  creep  slowly  in  and  out, 

The  sea  winds  blow ; the  wild  birds  call ; 

Oh  sweet  and  bright  the  wild  rose  blooms  — 

There  is  a shadow  o’er  them  all. 

Oh,  what  to  us  the  rose’s  bloom  ? 

How  can  we  care  for  sea-birds’  song? 

Through  tears  we  watch  the  restless  sea 
For  absent  is  our  dear  Aunt  Long. 

W e loved  to  sit  upon  the  rocks ; 

To  watch  the  waves  and  dashing  spray, 

But  sigh,  for  she,  who  oft  last  year 
Was  spattered  with  us,  is  away. 

No  more  we  raise  our  voices  sweet 
To  that  melodious  darkey  tune,  — 

There’s  no  Aunt  Long  to  serenade, 

And  useless  is  the  fair  new  moon. 

Her  grave  behavior;  solemn  looks ; 

The  hat  she  wore  of  ample  size 
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Sweet  reminiscences  by  scores, 

Fond  memory  shows  to  mournful  eyes. 

Oh,  “Herring”  wails  and  “Gusty”. howls, 

And  Mary  fadeth  like  a leaf.  . 

Persis  and  Sary,  pale  and  thin 
No  longer  eat,  for  deepest  grief. 

: The  elders  strive  to  hide  their  grief  — 

Her  namesake  steals  away  to  cry ; 

The  afternoons  are  spent  in  tears, 

And  unavailing  misery. 

Her  call  on  Thursday  only  served 
To  make  our  sadness  still  more  deep. 

It  passed  as  quick  as  swallow’s  flight, 

Or  pleasing  vision  seen  in  sleep. 

The  roses  fade  upon  our  cheeks, 

And  hushed  is  mirthful  shout  and  song. 

We  mourn  beside  the  sad  sea  waves, 

The  absence  of  our  dear  Aunt  Long. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  the  Bells  themselves  went  to  Europe, 
and  there  were  no  visits  to  “The  Cove.”  In  fact,  it  is  not  until 
a decade  later  that  we  find  Miss  Jewett  again  writing  to  Cham- 
berlain. In  the  interval,  following  the  appearance  in  1877  of 
her  volume  of  stories,  Deephaven,  she  had  become  one  of  the 
leading  writers  of  New  England,  and  the  friend  of  Lowell  and 
Whittier  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Boston  literary  circle. 
Chamberlain,  in  turn,  had  become  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  as  such  she  wrote  to  him  from  South  Ber- 
wick on  June  9,  1886,  in  connection  with  her  The  Story  of  the 
Normans ; published  in  the  following  year : 

Do  you  think  that  I could  have  one  of  the  students  desks  at  the 
Library  next  week  to  look  over  some  books  about  Normandy  etc?  I 
have  been  doing  one  of  the  “Stories  of  the  Nations”  series  for  the  Put- 
nams in  N.  Y.  and  meant  to  have  it  done  long  ago,  but  I was  sick  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter.  Now  I must  hurry  and  it  would  save  so  much 
time  if  I could  have  the  rest  of  the  books  I want  in  a nice  heap  instead 
of  getting  them  here  with  more  or  less  difficulty. 

Will  it  give  you  too  much  trouble  to  tell  me  who  [sfc]  I shall  go  to 
at  the  Library  to  ask  about  the  books,  etc.  I want  particularly  to 
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see  the  plates  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (there  are  some  edited 
by  Bruce  I believe)  and  Cotman’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

But  I will  not  trouble  you  with  the  whole  list  now. 

I hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  are  well.  It  seems  a long 
time  since  we  had  a meeting  at  the  Cove:!  . . . 

In  the  following  year  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain  brought 
a brief  note  written,  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields 
in  Charles  Street,  on  May  ist: 

I was  much  shocked  to  see  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain’s  death  for 
I did  not  know  that  she  had  been  ill.  At  such  a time  your  friends 
can  only  offer  their  sympathy  and  dare  to  say  little  else  but  I hope 
that  you  will  let  me  tell  you  how  sorry  I am  for  your  great  loss 
and  sorrow  . . . 

It  is  again  to  Chamberlain  as  a librarian  that  we  find  an  un- 
dated letter,  likewise  addressed  from  Mrs.  Field’s  home,  re- 
garding a young  Irish-American  whom  the  two  ladies  wished 
to  befriend,  named  Henry  Coyle.  Nothing  appears  to  have 
come  of  their  efforts,  but  Coyle  himself  achieved  a worthy 
career  in  Catholic  publishing  and  charitable  circles  in  Boston, 
in  addition  to  publishing  several  volumes  of  poetry: 

Mrs.  Fields  has  just  come  up  stairs  to  me  to  ask  if  I will  not 
write  this  note  for  her  to  you  about  a young  man  who  has  come  to 
her  for  help.  He  has  done  some  very  good  work  in  verse  and  con- 
sidering his  youth,  shows  a touch  of  real  promise  but  the  poor  fel- 
low is  so  beaten  back  by  illness  and  poverty  that  he  is  in  a sad 
way.  His  disabilities  hinder  him  in  what  he  is  trying  to  make  of 
himself  as  a compositor.  Mrs.  Fields  thinks  that  you  may  know  of 
something  to  recommend  to  him  in  library  channels  familiar  to  you, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  books  and  his  carefulness  with  his 
pen  may  be  of  use.  He  spoke  of  you  gratefully  in  answer  to  her 
mention  of  your  name,  as  “a  kind  and  approachable  man”  — so 
that  we  are  following  our  own  instinct  in  sending  him  to  you.  We 
shall  try  to  do  what  we  can  for  him  too. 

I wish  that  we  might  sometimes  see  you.  I have  not  been  in 
town  this  winter  however  except  for  some  brief  visits. 

By  now  an  established  author  with  some  fifteen  volumes 
from  her  pen  — that  classic  of  New  England  life,  The  Country 
of  the  Pointed  Firs,  was  to  appear  in  the  following  year  — Miss 
Jewett  again  visited  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  the  fall  of 
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1895.  Chamberlain  had  resigned  as  Librarian  in  1890,  but  a 
note  to  him  from  his  successor,  Herbert  Putnam,  of  October 
25,  refers  to  her  researches  there  on  John  Paul  Jones,  Cham- 
berlain’s own  efforts  to  see  her  at  this  time  are  revealed  in  a 
note  she  wrote  him  from  South  Berwick  on  November  1,  1895: 

I have  just  received  your  very  kind  note  at  the  moment  when 
you  will  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  Library.  I came  home  some 
days  ago  and  I thought  that  I told  Mr.  Putnam  and  Mr.  Knapp 
[the  Keeper  of  Bates  Hall]  that  I should  only  be  working  at  the 
Library  for  two  or  three  days  — but  even  if  I did  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  have  charged  their  minds  with  remembering  it! 

I am  so  sorry  that  you  should  have  had  the  trouble  of  going  to 
the  room  and  being  kept  waiting,  all  to  no  purpose. 

I shall  not  be  in  town  again  before  the  middle  of  the  month ; per- 
haps I can  write  you  then  and  ask  if  I may  come  some  day  when 
you  are  to  be  at  your  Library  room  at  any  rate  ? . . . 

In  late  1898  Chamberlain  published  his  John  Adams  and 
Other  Essays,  sending  a copy  to  Miss  Jewett  which  she  acknowl- 
edged on  February  2,  1899,  from  Charles  Street.  The  letter 
provides  a fitting  epilogue  to  their  friendship,  for  Chamberlain, 
already  a sick  man,  had  not  much  longer  to  live,  dying  in  1900: 

I thank  you  very  much  for  your  most  kind  remembrance  and 
for  giving  me  this  copy  of  your  book  of  essays.  I will  not  say 
that  it  is  a new  book  to  me  for  I saw  it  very  soon  after  it  was 
published,  but  I am  delighted  to  have  such  a gift  from  you  and  I 
shall  always  take  it  in  my  hands  with  great  pleasure.  I often  say 
to  myself  when  I think  that  it  is  a long  time  since  I saw  or  heard 
from  an  old  friend  “Well : my  stories  are  a sort  of  long  letter, 
they  tell  what  I have  been  thinking,  or,  if  not,  what  I have  been 
doing.”  And  so  it  is  when  I have  a book  from  a friend  himself. 
Perhaps  our  books : our  essays  and  our  stories  tell  more  than  our 
letters  could ! 

I suppose  it  was  some  such  feeling  that  came  into  my  mind  this 
morning  when  you  spoke  so  kindly  of  my  last  sketch  in  the  At- 
lantic. You  were  a very  kind  friend  many  years  ago  when  I was 
beginning  to  take  my  work  of  writing  seriously  and  I like  to  re- 
member that  kindness  and  interest,  and  to  find  that  you  still  feel 
it  in  these  days  when  so  much  of  my  work  is  put  behind  me.  I 
wish  that  it  had  been  better,  but  I have  done  the  best  I could,  per- 
haps, with  a kind  of  health  that  was  never  very  certain,  or  very 
favorable  to  steady  industry.  But  my  heart  has  always  been  in 
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my  stories,  and  I feel  sometimes  as  if  I just  began  to  see  what  I 
could  really  do. 

I have  thought  many  times  that  I should  like  to  see  you  again, 
and  to  talk  a little  about  the  things  for  which  we  both  care.  I am 
much  pleased  to  know  that  my  friend  Miss  [Louise  Imogen] 
Guiney  is  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  cataloguing  of  your 
collections  [of  manuscripts]  at  the  Public  Library.  She  is  one  of 
our  few  really  distinguished  scholars  among  women,  and  a devoted 
student  of  literature.  I am  sure  that  the  work  will  be  welcome 
to  her. 

With  my  best  thanks  for  your  book  and  your  note  ... 

On  this  note  the  correspondence  closes.  If  the  letters  are 
not  numerous,  they  mirror  none  the  less  those  qualities  which 
assure  Miss  Jewett  a permanent  place  in  American  literature, 
and  portray  her  in  transition  from  a young  woman,  somewhat 
uncertain  of  herself,  into  a mature,  considerate,  and  gracious 
person  whose  writings  are  the  rewarding  reflection  of  her  self. 


The  Lecture  Bureaus  of  the  Late  19th  Century 

By  VERN  WAGNER 

IN  1835  three  thousand  village  lyceums  covered  the  country  — 
mutual  education  associations  of  adults  studying  useful,  appli- 
cable science.  When  these  lyceums  became  lecture  audiences  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War,  nearly  every  important 
figure  in  the  nation  appeared  on  their  platforms  with  lectures  that 
were  informative,  inspirational,  or  at  least  vaguely  cultural.  During 
and  after  the  war  the  lyceum  rose  to  even  greater  heights  of  popu- 
larity. But  it  was  a “new”  lyceum  that  developed  then,  one  that 
has  persisted  to  our  own  day. 

The  fundamental  cause  was  commercialization.  It  was  money 
that  drew  the  lyceum  from  the  plane  of  education  to  that  of  enter- 
tainment. Lecturing  early  became  a profession,  but  the  standards 
were  too  tentative  to  prevent  its  becoming  a business.  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Phillips,  and  Holmes  were  men  of  principle  even  though 
they  lectured  for  money;  but  many  others  came  to  consider  money 
the  only  important  goal. 

The  drift  toward  making  the  lyceum  a money-making  affair 
had  begun  well  before  the  war.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  for  example, 
in  1855  let  an  ambitious  Chicago  agent  arrange  a twelve-lecture 
tour  in  Ohio  for  $1,500;  some  lecture  associations  were  offended, 
thinking  that  he  had  become  the  property  of  a speculator.  “It  is 
the  practice  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  and  talented 
lecturers,”  the  Columbus  Daily  Capital  City  Fact  wrote,  “to  hire 
themselves  out  to  some  B centum  for  the  lecture  season  at  a gross 
sum  . . . The  sole  object  of  the  speculator  is,  of  course,  to  make 
the  most  money  he  can  out  of  his  show  without  regard  to  the 
interest  of  anybody  but  himself  . . . Let  every  man  set  his  face 
against  such  monopoly  of  genius  and  talents  as  this  . . .” 1 Beecher 
— or  his  agent  — was  charging  50^  a lecture  instead  of  the  usual 
25^.  The  Cleveland  Herald  protested  against  such  “ gouging  designs 
of  showmen.”  Yet  three  years  before  Thackeray  had  come  to  New 
York  and  earned  $5,000  with  his  lectures.  This  was  an  exception, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  must  have  set  men  dreaming. 

By  the  mid-fifties  would-be  lecturers  crowded  forward  by  the 
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score.  Some  offered  to  talk  on  temperance  or  abolition,  but  others 
offered  spiritual  rapping  lectures  or  lectures  debunking  spiritual  rap- 
pers ; and  there  were  mesmerists,  phrenologists,  astrologists,  mathe- 
matical wizards,  physicians,  fakirs — and  fakers.  By  1859  lecturing 
was  a big  business.  The  supply  could  hardly  meet  the  demand.  If 
headliners  were  unobtainable,  second-raters  were  rushed  in.  And 
they,  if  “sufficiently  robustious,”  usually  succeeded.2  Fees  were 
up  to  $100  a lecture.  It  was  to  lecturing  that  Herman  Melville 
turned  in  1857,  hoping  to  make  money  and  perhaps  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  his  books.  In  1865,  to  cite  another  example,  the  actor 
James  H.  Hackett  lectured  in  Albany  for  $100  which,  he  asserted, 
“approached  nearer  to  such  as  I can  obtain  by  four  nights  acting 
upon  the  stage.”3  Thoreau  summed  up  the  whole  situation  when  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  that  “The  most  successful  lecturing  on  Wash- 
ington, or  what-not,  is  an  awful  scratching  of  backs  to  the  tune, 
it  may  be,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.”4 

The  general  practice  was  to  hire  a lecturer,  sell  tickets  to  pay 
his  fee,  and  use  the  left-over  funds  for  some  civic  purpose  like 
buying  new  books  for  a library.  But  after  the  war  lecturers  in- 
creased their  fees  until  lecture  committees  made  no  profit  at  all. 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  his  price.  John  B.  Gough 
and  Anna  Dickinson  soon  followed  his  example.  Theodore  Tilton, 
of  the  New  York  Independent,  was  offered  $12,000  a year  to 
spend  all  his  time  editing  the  newspaper,  but  he  chose  to  accept  only 
$7,000  with  permission  to  lecture  as  much  as  he  pleased.  By  1868 
a man  like  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Thomas  W.  Higginson  points  out, 
could  hardly  have  earned  from  a magazine  by  a month’s  labor 
what  a leading  lecturer  could  harvest  every  night.5 

The  result  was  good  for  the  most  prominent  lecturers.  Wendell 
Phillips  earned  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a year;  Gough  made 
$30,000  during  the  last  year  he  lectured;  Beecher  earned  $465,000 
from  the  business.  After  the  turn  of  the  century  William  Jennings 
Bryan  exceeded  even  this  sum,  making  over  $50,000  a year  regularly 
on  chautauqua  and  lyceum  circuits.  The  most  astonishing  take  of 
all  was  Russell  H.  Conwell’s,  who  with  his  inspirational  lecture 
“Acres  of  Diamonds”  was  supposed  to  have  earned  the  incredible 
sum  of  more  than  four  million  dollars  during  a fifty-four  year 
period.  * “There  was  one  grand  rush  for  the  platform,  only  equalled 
by  the  rush  for  the  ‘gold  diggings’  in  1849,”  one  historian  writes. 
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“Philosophers  and  fools,  reformers  and  buffoons,  bronzed  ex- 
plorers and  painted  beauties  stormed  the  castle  [and]  rifled  the 
treasuries  . . ”7 

Plays,  minstrels,  comedians,  and  troupes  of  musical  entertainers 
usurped  the  place  of  the  once  proud  lyceum  lecturers.  After  the 
war  many  newspaper  editors  habitually  put  lecture  advertisements 
in  “amusements”  columns  rather  than  in  the  more  dignified  “special 
announcements”  department. 

The  lyceum  became  a business  enterprise.  Lecture  bureaus  and 
booking  agencies  put  lecturers  under  contract,  made  arrangements 
with  local  lyceum  committees,  and  then  sold  the  “talent”  for  the 
highest  prices  they  could  get.  When  the  local  committees  ceased 
operations,  the  bureau  managers  took  over  their  function  too.  But 
a central  organization  was  still  lacking.  Until  after  the  Civil  War 
things  were  pretty  slipshod,  with  each  lecturer  depending  on  such 
invitations  as  he  might  receive,  or  on  his  own  efforts  to  make  up 
a series  of  lectures  each  winter.  Some  attempts  at  organizing  a 
central  agency  were  begun  as  early  as  1852,  but  they  failed.  The 
most  successful  of  them  was  the  “Association  of  Western  Literary 
Societies,”  formed  in  1865.  Within  the  next  five  years  there  were 
over  a hundred  member  associations.  This  was  a real  cooperative 
movement,  with  officers  elected  annually  and  a paid  secretary.  In 
1870  it  amalgamated  with  the  American  Literary  Bureau  of  New 
York,  a purely  commercial  enterprise,  organized  by  James  K. 
Medbury.  From  that  time  on,  the  story  of  the  lyceum  deals  with 
the  successful  operation  of  the  commercial  lyceum  bureaus  owned 
by  Medbury  and  men  of  similar  ability. 

The  leading  figure  in  this  business  was  James  Clark  Redpath, 
who  in  1868  organized  the  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  and  introduced 
“lecture  brokerage”  methods.  Josiah  Holbrook  symbolized  the 
lyceum  of  the  first  period,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  the  second, 
but  it  was  James  Redpath  who  was  the  symbol  of  the  lyceum  in 
its  third  period.  He  himself  insisted:  “The  business  of  arranging 
routes  of  travel  and  dates  for  lectures  and  so  forth  [should]  be 
in  charge  of  competent  workers,  and  an  established  fee  agreed  upon.” 

The  crowd  of  would-be  platform  entertainers  besieged  Redpath’s 
bureau,  and  in  May  or  June,  when  he  arranged  courses  for  the 
following  winter,  he  would  select  the  most  worthy  by  supplying 
them,  as  Charles  Dickens  declared  in  1871,  to  village  lyceums  at 
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ten  dollars  a head*8  Mark  Twain  described  them  as  men  and  women 
of  light  consequence  and  limited  reputation.  “Nothing  but  art 
could  find  them  a chance  on  the  platform.  Redpath  furnished  the 
art  . . . All  the  lyceums  wanted  the  big  guns,  and  wanted  them, 
yearningly,  longingly,  strenuously.  Redpath  granted  their  prayers — 
on  this  condition:  for  each  house-filler  allotted  them  they  must 
hire  several  of  his  house-emptiers.”9 

Redpath  soon  offered  his  agency  as  an  intermediary  not  only 
between  lecturers  and  lyceums,  but  between  editors,  reporters,  pro- 
fessors, and  magazine  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  newspapers, 
colleges,  and  magazines  on  the  other. 

From  1870  on  “lyceum”  became  almost  synonymous  with  “lecture 
bureau; ” The  major  lyceum  effort  had  moved  from  the  lyceum 
itself  to  the  lecturer,  and  thence  to  the  office  of  some  middleman. 
Increasingly,  lecturers  depended  on  the  bureaus.  Increasingly,  they 
became  more  amusing  too,  because  amusement  was  more  profitable, 
and  because  competition  made  them  strive  to  become  “attractive.’^ 
As  the  great  old  lecturers — Emerson,  Phillips,  and  Holmes,  for 
example — retired  or  died,  their  places  were  taken  by  Redpath’s 
people.  Even  if  the  lyceum  had  not  outlived  its  usefulness,  the 
bureaus  would  no  longer  have  had  a place  for  the  instructive 
lecturer.  No  bureau  would  have  dared  to  take  a chance  with  him. 

The  bureau  operators  soon  began  aggressive  advertising  cam- 
paigns. Throughout  the  country,  superintendents  of  schools  or  the 
presidents  of  the  ladies’  aid  societies  would  get  letters  from  New 
York  or  Boston  informing  them  of  the  availability  of  lecturers. 
However,  lectures  were  not  enough.  Musical  entertainments  of 
all  kinds  were  added  to  the  catalog.  And,  as  the  bureaus  grew, 
they  accepted  more  and  more  of  the  duties  that  had  at  one  time 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  local  lyceum  societies.  Courses  made 
up  of  a mixture  of  talks,  music,  and  other  entertainment  were  sold 
as  a package. 

What  seems  to  have  been  a typical  lyceum  of  the  period  was 
one  M.  B.  Thrasher  describes  as  it  operated  in  the  1880’s  in  a small 
New  England  town.  Mary  A.  Livermore  came  to  the  town.  So 
did  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  and  George  Kennan,  the  Siberian 
traveler  and  prisoner;  Robert  J.  Burdette  appeared,  with  his  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Moustache”  perhaps,  and  B.  K.  Bruce,  the 
Negro  Senator  from  Mississippi;  Will  Carleton,  who  wrote  “Over 
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the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse,”  and  Joseph  Cook,  the  Arctic  explorer; 
and  Belva  Lockwood,  the  famous  woman  candidate  for  President, 
and  Lew  Wallace.10  Such  names  as  these  show  that  the  lyceum, 
although  it  was  primarily  an  enterprise  in  commercial  enter- 
tainment, was  not  without  other  interest. 

After  Redpath  came  Major  James  B.  Pond,  among  whose 
more  weighty  attractions  were  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  Anthony  Hope,  Ian  MacLaren,  and  Hall  Caine. 
Gough  and  Phillips  and  Beecher — the  “great  triumvirate  of  lecture 
kings” — upped  their  incomes  to  impressive  figures  under  his  able 
management.  In  addition,  there  was  George  W.  Cable,  successful 
with  his  stories  of  Creole  life;  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly;  Chaplain  McCabe,  who  made  $100,000  with  his  lectures 
on  Libby  Prison;  Robert  C.  Ingersoll,  the  free-thinker,  wTho  got 
$500  a lecture,  although  he  had  to  hire  his  own  hall  since  no 
lyceum  committee  would  sponsor  him. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
practiced  the  profession  of  lecturing  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  all  “represented”  by  the  lyceum  bureaus;  and  their  pri- 
mary goal  was  to  make  money. 
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The  Graphic  Work  of  Joseph  Pennell 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

A FEW  museum  and  library  collections  of  graphic  arts  in 
the  United  States  are  known  for  some  special  reason. 
The  Print  Department  of  the  . Boston  Public  Library 
can  be  included  in  this  select  category.  In  fact,  it  is  unique  in 
its  holdings  of  complete  collections  of  prints  by  established 
contemporary  masters,  who  are  also  represented  by  rarities  in 
states,  proof  prints,  and  working  drawings.  From  time  to  time 
the  Print  Department  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  further 
to  its  possessions,  the  most  recent  acquisition  being  the  full 
representation  of  the  work  of  Joseph  Pennell.  This  great  as- 
semblage of  the  artist’s  work  was  brought  together  by  the  emi- 
nent collector  Sydney  Huntley  of  New  York,  over  a period  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  can  be  considered  one  of  the  very  few 
outstanding  Pennell  collections  in  America. 

The  career  of  Joseph  Pennell  was  one  of  great  activity.  His 
many  talents  placed  him  in  an  enviable  position  as  a creative 
artist,  illustrator,  lecturer,  newspaper  writer,  and  author  of 
many  books.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  graphic 
arts,  in  which  he  received  high  praise  for  his  attainments  in 
etching  and  lithography.  He  did  much  for  the  rebirth  of  both 
mediums  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Like  James  McNeill 
Whistler  whom  he  followed  closely  in  manner  and  work,  Pen- 
nell won  recognition  in  Europe  before  success  came  to  him  in 
America. 

Joseph  Pennell  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  of 
July  in  i860.  He  came  of  good  old  Quaker  stock,  and  his  first 
ancestors  arrived  at  our  shores  with  William  Penn  on  his  sec- 
ond voyage  from  England.  From  his  early  boyhood  Pennell 
was  determined  to  become  an  artist,  and  that  indomitable  am- 
bition which  was  characteristic  of  him  all  his  life  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  artistic  career  both  by  study  and  association  with 
other  artists  as  well  as  through  travel  and  endless  experimen- 
tation. 

In  his  youth  Pennell  admired  the  work  of  Whistler  and 
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Lithograph  by  Whistler,  1896  (Reduced) 
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Haden,  who,  among  a few  others,  worked  in  what  was  con- 
sidered the  modern  spirit.  A.  W.  Drake,  wood  engraver,  col- 
lector, and  art  director  of  the  Century  Magazine , also  did  much 
to  guide  his  future,  and  to  him  Pennell  owed  much  for  encour- 
agement and  early  inspiration. 

In  1883  Pennell  went  abroad  to  illustrate  Plowells’s  “Tuscan 
Cities.”  This  work  gave  artistic  promise  and  the  first  indica- 
tion of  development  and  individuality.  From  this  period  he 
was  established  as  a mature  artist  possessing  authority  and 
originality.  His  first  important  drawings  “English  Cathedrals,” 
done  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  demonstrated  that  he  was  an 
accomplished  draftsman  and  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  talent.  Later  there  was  a tremendous  step 
forward  in  the  “French  Cathedrals”  in  that  they  were  executed 
with  greater  freedom  of  line  and  handling  of  value  relationships. 

The  Print  Department’s  new  acquisition  contains  examples 
of  all  of  Pennell’s  well-known  series  of  etchings  and  lithographs 
among  which  there  are  impressions  of  the  towering  splendor 
of  New  York.  Pennell  was  one  of  the  very  few  artists  who  have 
been  able  to  capture  and  convey  to  copperplate  the  mysteries 
of  the  great  city  under  all  conditions,  whether  through  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  through  the  morning  mists,  or  in  mid-day  sun- 
light. Then  there  is  the  London  series  “Wren’s  City,”  where 
he  found  endless  subjects,  especially  the  spires  and  towers  be- 
ing a great  inspiration  to  him.  No  wonder  it  was  his  desire  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  working  days  in  the  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don. The  lithographs  of  Greek  temples,  whose  builders  took 
advantage  of  the  natural  surroundings  by  silhouetting  their 
monuments  against  a hill  or  landscape  to  strengthen  the  com- 
position, are  unbelievably  beautiful.  The  “Aegina  Black  Forest” 
subjects,  so  little  known,  where  the  dense  verdure  covers  the 
hillsides  and  leads  to  the  sea  in  exquisite  landscapes,  are  among 
Pennell’s  best  lithographs.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  powerful  “Panama  Canal  Set”  and  the  “Wonder  of  Work” 
series  which  typify  the  inventiveness  and  power  of  man’s  ac- 
complishments. 

Pennell  used  the  black  and  white  mediums  — pen,  pencil, 
charcoal,  wash,  etching,  and  lithography  — interchangeably, 
and  was  equally  successful  with  them  all.  It  is  also  interesting 
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to  observe  how  extensively  his  varied  talent  has  been  utilized, 
leaving  the  great  versatility  of  his  art  free  to  create  his  person- 
al and  original  methods  of  interpretation.  His  work  is  unlimited 
in  scope  and  his  ability  to  set  down  ideas  at  a moment  of  in- 
spiration can  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  a master. 

He  introduced  the  fragmentary  sketch  on  copper  and  stone 
in  this  country,  having  as  examples  the  work  of  Rembrandt 
and  James  McNeill  Whistler  to  support  him.  This  new  ap- 
proach gave  him  unlimited  freedom  in  the  use  of  his  tools, 
which  enabled  him  to  capture  the  varying  moods  of  expression 
in  a wide  field  of  subject  matter.  Whatever  the  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, his  prints  exhibit  no  restraint  because  of  the  inten- 
sity of  his  interest,  his  inspiration,  and  the  ever  ready  skill  of 
his  hand. 

During  Pennell’s  productive  period  the  graphic  arts  were 
returned  to  the  creative  field.  It  was  an  era  in  which  individual 
expression  was  made  favorable  for  advancement  in  all  print 
mediums.  This  revival,  born  in  France,  was  brought  to  these 
shores  by  a few  creative  artists,  most  prominent  among  them 
being  Joseph  Pennell  who,  because  of  his  early  training  abroad, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  opportunities  for  creative  indi- 
viduality in  American  print-making. 

Pennell,  who  had  a genius  for  work,  led  the  way  not  only  by 
his  fertile  needle  and  crayon  but  by  his  encouragement  to 
artists  and  students  who  have  since  received  recognition  and 
honors  at  home  and  abroad.  Joseph  Pennell  is  a great  name  in 
American  graphic  arts,  not  only  as  an  artist  who  lived  and 
loved  his  art,  but  one  who  did  much  to  develop  the  fine  print 
and  to  stimulate  collecting  by  museums,  libraries,  and  private 
collectors. 

He  died  on  April  23,  1926. 
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Joshua  Bates  to  his  Niece  and  Nephew 

AMONG  the  Weston  Papers  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
there  are  two  letters  by  Joshua  Bates,  the  great  benefactor  of 
the  Library  after  whom  Bates  Hall  is  named.  A native  of  Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  Joshua  Bates  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Anne 
(Nancy)  Bates  Weston,  the  mother  of  the  six  Weston  sisters  and 
their  brothers  Hervey  and  Warren.  In  1816,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  was  sent  by  William  Gray,  the  largest  ship-owner  in 
America,  to  Europe  as  his  agent.  Ten  years  later  he  founded,  to- 
gether with  John  Baring  (son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring),  the  London 
firm  of  Bates  & Baring,  which  was  later  absorbed  in  the  famous 
house  of  Baring  Brothers,  of  which  he  became  senior  partner. 

Though  far  from  his  sister’s  family,  Joshua  Bates  continued  to 
have  a vital  interest  in  them.  A letter,  written  in  1829,  to  his  eldest 
niece  Maria  Weston  — who,  as  Maria  Weston  Chapman,  was  to 
become  a famous  leader  of  the  Abolitionist  movement  — shows 
his  generosity  as  well  as  his  shy  methods  of  giving  support  to 
people.  The  letter  is  printed  here  in  full : 

London  18  July  1829 

My  dear  Niece 

I am  quite  sure  Mrs  Bates  has  not  found  time  to  write  you 
as  she  has  been  rather  worn  down  with  company  of  late  but  she 
derives  great  pleasure  from  your  letters  which  I hope  you  will  con- 
tinue and  the  drawing  you  sent  has  been  much  praised. 

We  are  all  well,  but  time  is  all  we  want.  It  appears  to  me  I 
have  signed  500  letters  a day.  Of  course  I have  but  a moment 
to  desire  you  will  give  our  love  to  our  Weymouth  friends  and 
say  we  often  think  of  them  with  pleasure  but  cannot  get  time 
to  tell  them  so.  Say  to  your  mother  that  I have  no  doubt  she 
will  go  on  in  well  doing.  If  money  is  wanting  for  her  comfort 
or  for  that  of  her  children  draw  on  me. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  B’s  sister  has  been  thrown  on  the 
world  but  what  can  be  made  of  her.  Mr.  B.  is  pretty  shrewd  in 
such  matters,  and  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything,  but  I do 
things  even  when  they  do  not  promise  immediate  good;  and  if 
you  think  good  may  come  out  of  it  advance  her  a little  cash  and  place 
it  to  my  account.  But  I must  enjoin  secrecy  in  all  these  givings. 
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Let  any  thing  you  may  write  on  this  subject  be  addressed  to  — 
‘‘John  Williams  Esq.  care  of  Mess.  Baring  Brothers”  and  I shall 
open  the  letter.  You  must  not  be  alarmed  at  a proposition  for 
a private  correspondence  but  I have  a sort  of  dread  of  having  it 
known  that  I give  money  to  any  body  and  further  I like  to  dis- 
continue giving  when  I like. 

Elizabeth  improves  very  much.  She  plays  quite  well  on  the 
Piano  and  William  has  changed  much  for  the  better.  I as  usual 
work  like  a coach  horse,  but  have  hopes  that  I see  a limit  to  my 
service  which  will  be  only  until  I can  get  money  enough  to  sup- 
port the  position  which  by  chance  I seem  to  have  got  in  the 
world. 

I am  sincerely  and  affy  yours 

J.  Bates 


The  other  letter  he  addressed  to  his  nephew  Hervey  Weston, 
offering  to  help  him  complete  his  medical  education  and  advising 
him  to  study  the  hospitals  of  Europe  and  especially  of  France.  It  is 
undated ; however,  it  must  have  been  sent  in  1841,  for  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  blank  pages  of  a circular  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Fair  which  was  advertised  for  Christmas  week,  1841,  in 
Boston.  The  subscribers  of  the  circular  were  headed  by  Maria 
Weston  Chapman,  and  among  them  were  also  her  sisters  Caroline 
and  Anne  Warren  Weston.  Evidently  Maria  Weston  Chapman 
had  mailed  the  folder  to  her  uncle  who,  with  the  economy  of  rich 
men,  used  it  as  stationery.  The  letter  reads : 


My  dear  Nephew, 

I have  received  your  letter  of  — and  am  very  happy  to  learn 
by  it  that  your  health  has  improved  and  that  you  are  pursuing 
your  studies  in  order  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  profession] 
you  have  chosen. 

I am  very  willing  to  render  you  all  proper  aid  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  you  have  in  view  but  as  you  are 
probably  aware  the  calls  on  me  are  numerous  and  I like  to  do 
every  thing  systematically.  I want  to  know  how  much  will  en- 
able you  to  complete  your  studies  so  that  you  can  begin  to  prac- 
tice and  what  time  would  be  consumed. 

Of  course  you  do  not  think  of  commencing  at  Weymouth.  A 
prophet  is  nothing  in  his  own  country.  If  however  there  is  to 
be  an  opening  at  Weymouth  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Fifield  it 
would  be  desirable  to  visit  if  possible  the  hospitals  of  Europe 
and  France  particularly.  It  would  give  one  a reputation  that 
would  do  away  the  home  impression  as  a Dr.  must  be  also  a 
surgeon  in  the  U S.  The  Lying  in  Hos[pital]  at  Paris  and  Ly- 
ons must  give  one  as  much  experience  in  three  months  as  could 
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be  acq[uired]  in  Boston  in  three  years.  I saw  year  before  last 
at  the  Hos[pital]  at  Lyons  400  women  just  brot  to  bed  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  could  not  fail  to  give  perfect  instruction  to 
be  able  to  multiply  [?]  this  Hospital  or  any  one  like  it  where 
from  the  dense  population  the  operations  are  constant  and  active. 

Let  me  know  ex[actly]  what  you  want  and  I will  see  what  I 
can  do.  I need  not  say  that  economy  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended to. 

My  love  to  you  and  family  I am 

yrs  truly, 

Joshua  Bates 

Der  Ritter  vom  Turn,  1519 

FROM  the  collection  of  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  Library  acquired  a 
few  years  ago  a copy  of  Der  Ritter  vom  turn  oder  der  Spiegel  der 
Tugent  nnd  Ersamkeyt,  printed  by  Johannes  Knoblouch  in  Strass- 
burg  in  1519.  The  volume,  which  is  very  rare,  has  significance  both 
artistically  and  as  a document  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
late  fourteenth  century.  It  is  a quarto  of  24  leaves,  with  forty- 
five  woodcuts,  each  covering  three-fourths  of  a page,  and  is  printed 
in  Gothic  type,  with  numerous  ornamental  and  grotesque  initials. 
The  old  calf  binding  is  blind-tooled  on  both  sides ; the  front  cover 
is  stamped  with  letters  which  may  be  deciphered  as  “R:  vom  Turrn.” 
The  “Ritter  vom  Turn”  — Knight  of  the  Tower  — was  the 
Chevalier  Geoffroy  de  la  Tour-Landry,  the  author  of  the  original 
French  version  of  this  gathering  of  tales.  The  La  Tour-Landry 
family,  in  Anjou,  traced  its  origin  to  the  twelfth  century;  and 
Geoffroy  is  known  to  have  served  as  standard-bearer  in  a war  of 
Brittany.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  his  daughters  for  whom  the  book 
was  written,  was  Jeanne  de  Rouge,  daughter  of  a counselor  and 
chamberlain  of  the  King.  Geoffroy  himself  tells  that  the  idea  of 
the  book  came  to  him  at  the  end  of  April,  1371. 

Seven  manuscripts  of  the  Chevalier’s  work  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris;  but,  curiously,  only  two 
printed  editions  appeared  in  France  and  those  not  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  work  was  first  printed  in  English  in  1483,  with  Cax- 
ton  in  the  double  role  of  translator  and  printer.  The  manuscript 
of  an  earlier  anonymous  English  translation,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  but  this  was  not  published  till 
1868  (with  the  missing  parts  supplied  from  Caxton’s  version).  The 
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German  translation  by  Marquart  von  Stein  first  appeared  in  1493 
at  Basel,  the  printer  being  Michael  Furter,  who  could  boast  of 
Sebastian  Brant  as  “corrector”  in  his  office  and  of  the  great  Diirer 
to  furnish  him  with  illustrations.  The  German  translator,  like  the 
author  a century  earlier,  was  a knight.  His  language  belongs  to 
the  transitional  stage  between  Middle  High  and  Modern  High 
German,  with  additional  peculiarities  of  Swiss  German. 

It  was  no  one  less  than  Diirer  who  composed  the  striking  illustra- 
tions in  this  book.  Subsequent  printers  took  over  the  blocks.  The 
next  recorded  edition  is  one  by  Schoensperger  at  Augsburg  in  1498; 
then  Furter  printed  another  edition  in  1513,  followed  by  the  edition 
of  Knoblouch  to  which  the  Library’s  copy  belongs.  The  original 
woodcuts  are  there,  even  though  they  had  undergone  slight  re- 
arrangement. 

The  author  tells  how,  feeling  depressed,  he  sat  under  a tree  and 
listened  to  the  singing  of  larks,  thrushes,  and  nightingales,  who  re- 
freshed his  spirit,  making  him  think  of  his  youthful  loves  and  es- 
pecially of  one  great  love  whose  death  he  mourned  for  twenty 
years.  Lost  in  memories,  he  looked  up  and  saw  coming  toward 
him  his  daughters,  who  were  still  young  and  carefree.  As  it  was 
his  greatest  desire  that  they  should  live  in  virtue,  he  decided  to 
compose  a book  which  should  serve  them  as  a guide,  by  giving  ex- 
amples of  the  good  and  the  bad  deeds  of  women  in  the  past.  Leav- 
ing the  garden,  he  met  two  scribes  and  two  priests  who  were  to 
collect  appropriate  narratives  from  “the  Bible,  and  also  from 
chronicles  of  France,  Egypt,  England,  and  other  parts.” 

However,  the  tales  do  not  seem  to  be  especially  suited  for  the 
edification  of  young  women,  even  if  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  earthiness  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  It  is  obvious  indeed  that 
the  Knight  of  the  Tower  was  holding  forth  with  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  The  mentioning  of  his  daughters  must  have  been  a mere 
literary  device;  and  he  may  not  have  had  any  daughters  at  all. 

The  first  story  tells  of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople who  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  the  dead.  When  a 
young  knight  approached  her  bed  with  amorous  intentions,  he  saw 
a great  crowd  of  ghosts  wrapped  in  white  sheets  which  frightened 
him  away.  Actually  the  woodcut  shows  skeletons  rather  than 
spirits.  Scene  follows  scene,  the  drama  of  each  story  concentrated 
in  the  woodcuts.  In  a fierce  tournament  between  Christians  and 
pagans,  the  head  of  a slain  knight,  lying  at  a distance  from  the  body, 
confesses  to  a priest  — the  miracle  is  the  reward  for  fasting  on 
Wednesdays  as  well  as  Fridays.  Another  reward  for  fasting  is 
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that  of  a girl  who,  having  fallen  into  a well,  keeps  afloat.  At  a 
family  gathering  round  a set  table,  a young  woman  is  about  to 
crack  the  nose  of  a jealous  wife  who  has  wrongfully  accused  her. 
A man  enraged  by  the  evil  tongue  of  his  wife  has  thrown  her  to  the 
floor  and  is  ready  to  trample  on  her  face.  The  women  who,  goaded 
by  a devil,  chat  and  fool  in  church  while  the  priest  says  mass ; the 
vain  woman  who,  looking  into  her  mirror,  sees  the  hind  part  of  the 
devil;  the  woman  who  faints  in  church  because  of  her  wanton  be- 
havior — these  are  only  a few  of  the  wicked  examples. 

Among  the  Biblical  and  historical  scenes  one  will  find  Adam  and 
Eve  listening  to  a human-faced  serpent;  Sodom  and  Gomorrha, 
under  a torrent  of  flames;  King  Herod  stabbing  his  wife  because 
she  gave  him  an  arrogant  answer ; Haman  hanged  on  the  gallows ; 
Jezebel  kneeling,  about  to  be  executed  at  the  command  of  Jehu. 
Bathsheba  bathing  in  a bucket,  while  King  David  watches  her  from 
a window,  w'as  an  innovation,  since  representation  of  the  nude  had 
been  avoided  in  woodcut  illustrations. 

Four  scenes  from  the  New  Testament  appear,  accompanying  the 
text:  the  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb,  the  Annunciation,  the  Visita- 
tion, and  the  Marriage  at  Cana.  Drawn  from  secular  legend,  a 
curious  story  is  told,  illustrated  with  five  cuts.  It  is  about  Kath- 
onet,  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  failing  to  live  up  to  the  counsels  given 
him  by  his  wise  father,  gets  into  strange  predicaments.  On  the 
point  of  being  hanged,  he  is  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor’s 
son  whom  he  was  accused  of  having  murdered.  One  sees  the  gal- 
lows and  the  prisoner  with  his  guards,  and  the  handsome  prince 
galloping  toward  him  on  a spirited  horse. 

It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  noble  Knight  of  the  Tower 
if  one  did  not  mention  a discussion  between  himself  and  the  de- 
ceased mother  of  his  daughters.  The  question  was  whether,  under 
certain  circumstances,  maidens  and  married  women  could  not  with 
impunity  have  lovers.  The  wife  manifests  a far  more  puritanic 
spirit  than  her  husband ; and  it  is  satisfying  to  note  that  he  allowed 
her  to  have  the  last  word. 
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The  Puritans’  View  of  History 

By  EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 

1 

TO  the  Puritan,  history  was  a subject  of  paramount  inter- 
est. He  believed  that  God  in  His  sovereignty  controlled 
all  events  and  worked  out  His  righteous  ends  for  man, 
both  individual  and  social,  through  the  providences  and  judg- 
ments of  day-by-day  experience. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Puritan  had  a philosophy,  or 
rather  a theology,  of  history.  He  read  events  from  theological 
presuppositions.  Normally  one  might  regard  this  as  danger- 
ous, since  to  approach  history  with  a pre-determined  idea  of 
its  meaning  carries  the  temptation  to  color  the  record  in  the 
interest  of  the  doctrine.  That  the  Puritans  transcended  this 
peril  completely  is  doubtful;  it  is  now  recognized  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  group  ever  transcends  the  limits  of  its  own  presuppo- 
sitions. The  Puritan  belief,  however,  that  all  events  illustrate 
the  providence  of  God  lent  itself  to  a far  greater  objectivity 
than  one  would  first  imagine;  for,  if  all  events  are  ordered  by 
God,  then  all  must  be  reported  and  the  reporting  must  be  as 
free  from  prejudice  and  distortion  as  possible.  A reading  of 
Puritan  histories  and  an  examination  of  historical  allusions 
in  the  Puritan  pulpit  literature  will  show  that  they  did  not  re- 
gard all  events  as  having  equal  importance.  They  chose  the 
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incidents  upon  which  they  commented  with  an  eye  toward  their 
literary  appeal  and  their  appositiveness  as  illustrations  of  the 
doctrine  at  hand;  but  a desire  to  be  faithful  to  the  facts  is  every- 
where in  evidence.1 

The  doctrine  that  history  is  the  stage  upon  which  God  re- 
veals His  judgments  and  blessings  provides  the  background 
for  everything.  Whatever  happened  that  was  deemed  good 
for  New  England  and  its  people  was  a token  of  God’s  grace  for 
which  thanks  should  be  given.  Whatever  came  to  them  of  trial 
and  affliction  was  a token  of  His  anger,  which  should  move 
men  to  repentance  and  reform.  Their  outlook  was  thoroughly 
religious;  therefore,  every  experience  of  life  was  deemed  to 
have  religious  import.  They  applied  this  stereotyped  habit  of 
thinking  to  a savage  war  with  the  Indians,  a drought  that  re- 
duced the  supply  of  food,  or  the  accidental  death  of  a man  who 
had  expressed  disrespect  for  religion. 

The  inclination  to  view  New  England  history  in  the  setting 
of  the  whole  historical  process,  and  in  some  measure  as  stand- 
ing close  to  the  end  of  the  process,  led  to  many  learned  and  ex- 
haustive treatments  on  the  apocalyptic  books  of  the  Bible. 
They  regarded  their  own  history  as  particularly  guided  by 
God’s  providence.  He  sifted  a whole  people  to  find  the  proper 
seed  to  plant  the  New  England  settlement.  The  new  land 
across  the  seas,  discovered  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  present 
a haven  to  the  inheritors  of  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  was 
to  them  supremely  providential.  Here  they  were  free  from  out- 
side interference,  and  New  England  was  regarded  as  the  land 
of  promise,  the  New  Canaan. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Book  of  Revelation 
should  early  claim  their  interest.  There  was  good  precedent 
in  English  Puritan  thought  for  completely  identifying  the  pope 
with  the  antichrist  of  the  Bible.  Their  calculations  of  the  time 
for  the  end  of  the  world  included  a long  and  untroubled  do- 
minion of  the  Roman  church;  and,  since  the  Reformation  had 
terminated  such  a period,  they  believed  the  end  was  near.  John 
Cotton  disclaimed  any  interest  in  “needless  Speculations,”  but 
affirmed  that  he  had  not  found  any  Word  of  God  needless  to 
inquire  into,  so  with  infinite  patience  he  sought  to  interpret 
history  in  terms  of  imminent  fulfillment.  In  his  comment  on 
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the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Revelation,  he  confessed  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  beast.  The  forty- 
two  months  of  the  fifth  verse  indicated  1260  days,  which  were 
to  be  read  as  years;  and,  fixing  the  date  for  the  first  supremacy 
of  the  pope  at  395  A.D.,  he  concluded  that  the  end  could  be  ex- 
pected about  1655. 2 

The  general  lines  in  which  the  Puritan  viewed  the  course  of 
history  can  be  gleaned  from  another  of  Cotton’s  works,  The 
Powring  Out  of  The  Seven  Vials , a study  based  upon  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  Revelation.  The  “damnable  ignorance  and 
superstition,  idolatry  and  hypocrisy”  of  the  Catholic  Church 
particularly,  though  Cotton  missed  no  opportunity  to  warn 
Protestants  to  be  aware  of  the  same  dangers,  was  the  object 
of  God’s  wrath.3  The  reformed  church  stood  apart  from  the 
antichristian  church,  and  Cotton  suggested  that  the  “Angel” 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  verse  meant  “such  as  come  out  of  the 
reformed  churches,”  who  have  discovered  the  antichristian 
state  to  be  what  it  was.  The  reference  in  verse  12  to  the  drying 
up  of  the  river  Euphrates  he  interpreted  to  mean  the  drying  up 
of  the  sources  of  support  for  the  Roman  institution.  Cotton 
believed  the  dragon  to  represent  the  “Turke,”  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  to  represent  the  “Pope  and  his  crue”  (vs.  13-14), 
and  he  expected  them  to  join  forces  before  the  end.4 

Increase  Mather  wrote  at  length  on  Israel’s  salvation,  a sub- 
ject which  caused  him  to  become  involved  in  current  historical 
speculations.  To  him,  the  Turk,  the  pope,  and  the  House  of 
Austria  were  all  activated  by  the  “great  dragon  of  the  bottom- 
less pit.”  As  the  end  drew  near,  one  could  expect  the  Turks 
and  the  Israelites  to  be  at  war  in  Asia,  and  the  followers  of  the 
lamb  and  the  beast  to  be  at  war  in  Europe:  “Yea,  then  you 
must  look  to  hear  such  dreadful,  doleful  things  that  the  first 
hearing  of  them  will  make  your  hearts  ake,  ears  to  tingle,  and 
your  soul  within  you  to  stand  amazed  with  horrour.”5  One  could 
also  expect  the  tempo  of  things  to  quicken,  for  Satan,  realizing 
his  time  is  short,  “rageth  exceedingly,  and  doth  more  mischief 
than  ordinary.”  But  this  will  enable  Christ  to  destroy  more 
evil  in  a short  time  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Increase 
Mather  was  wary  of  setting  the  dates  for  these  occurrences, 
but  ventured  in  a later  work  to  propose  that,  if  the  man  of  sin 
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had  1260  years  to  reign,  “I  doubt  not  but  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated from  scripture  that  more  than  1200  of  those  years  are 
past.”6 

The  assumption  that  history  was  about  to  end  was  prevalent. 
Samuel  Willard  wrote  that,  if  the  seven  letters  of  Revelation 
stood  for  periods  in  the  churches,  the  Laodicean  period  had 
arrived.7  Cotton  Mather  exclaimed:  “If  the  Devil’s  time  were 
above  a thousand  years  ago  pronounced  short,  what  must  we 
suppose  it  now  in  our  time?”8  John  White  in  his  New  England's 
Lamentation , preached  in  1734,  figured  that  the  end  would  occur 
in  1736.  Thomas  Parker,  in  his  The  Visions  and  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  Expounded , 1646,  could  not  decide  whether  the  millen- 
ium  began  with  the  Waldensians  or  with  Wycliffe.  According 
to  his  calculations,  the  end  would  come  either  in  1649  or  1859. 

The  sense  of  the  impending  doom  became  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  more  ominous.  In  two  sermons 
entitled  The  Day  of  Trouble  is  near , published  in  1674,  Increase 
Mather  indicated  what  he  regarded  as  signs  of  its  nearness. 
There  were  “wars  and  rumors  of  wars”  as  the  scripture  warned. 
The  disastrous  King  Philip’s  War,  which  broke  out  the  next 
year,  proved  the  soundness  of  the  observation.  Further  signs 
were  seen  in  the  recent  deaths  of  eminent  ministers  and  magis- 
trates and  violent  storms  from  heaven.  Special  signs  such  as 
blazing  stars,  earthquakes,  and  tempests  were  also  regarded 
as  warnings.  In  this  sermon  the  historical  allusions  are  not 
specific,  but  the  tenor  is  plain.  If  not  the  actual  cause,  at  least 
a factor  in  hastening  the  dark  times  was  the  sinfulness  of  the 
people  and  their  falling  away  from  the  piety  of  their  fathers. 
In  another  sermon,  Increase  Mather  bewailed  the  lack  of 
whole-hearted  sincerity  in  religion  and  cited  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  weekly  lecture  at  Dorchester,  Dedham,  Braintree, 
and  other  places  as  evidence.9  His  election  sermon  of  1679  was 
typical  of  the  tone  of  scores  of  sermons : 

. . . did  you  know  of  such  judgments  upon  New-England  formerly 
as  of  late  we  have  seen?  Was  it  so  in  the  days  of  our  fathers? 
were  there  such  general  and  killing  diseases?  such  a long  continued 
war?  so  many  hundreds  cut  off  by  the  sword,  yea,  so  many  hun- 
dred families  brought  to  ruine?  candlesticks  removed  from  their 
places  (churches  destroyed)  and  plantations  made  desolate ! . . . 
This  generation  is  not  like  the  first.  How  many  ignorant  ones? 
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how  many  scandalous  ones?  There  is  great  rudeness  amongst  the 
young  ones  in  our  land  ...  Yea,  the  present  generation  as  to  the 
body  of  it,  is  an  unconverted  generation.10 

The  evils  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  were  real.  The 
war  with  the  Indians  had  been  destructive  and  costly.  The 
smallpox  epidemic  of  1678  had  run  its  disastrous  course.  As  to 
the  falling  off  of  piety,  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the  second 
generation  did  not  measure  up  to  the  first,  and,  with  the  death 
of  the  first  great  leaders,  a sense  of  irreplaceable  loss  was  felt 
throughout  the  colony. 

Regarding  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  in  which  they  saw 
it,  nothing  was  more  needed  than  the  Reforming  Synod  which 
was  called  to  meet  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1679.  Eighteen 
ministers,  led  by  Increase  Mather,  petitioned  the  Court  to  call 
the  Synod  to  inquire  concerning  the  evils  which  caused  the 
Lord  to  bring  such  judgments  upon  New  England,  and  to  de- 
termine how  those  evils  could  be  reformed.11  The  causes  listed 
were  thirteen  in  number : visible  decay  of  godliness ; pride 
(which  included  going  above  one’s  estate  in  the  matter  of 
wearing  apparel);  false  worship;  profaning  the  name  of  God 
(oaths  and  imprecations  as  well  as  irreverence  in  church)  ; 
sabbath-breaking;  neglect  of  order  in  families  and  govern- 
ments; inordinate  passions;  intemperance;  want  of  truth;  in- 
ordinate affection  for  the  world  (many  put  business  interest 
before  religion);  opposition  to  reformation;  lack  of  public 
spirit;  and  sins  against  the  gospel. 

The  situation  did  not  noticeably  improve,  since  the  call  to 
reformation  was  sounded  incessantly  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period.  In  1684  Increase  Mather  believed  that  great  changes 
were  about  to  occur;  he  felt  they  were  to  be  “exceedingly 
swift  and  speedy.”12  Samuel  Willard  in  1691  blamed  cursing 
as  a cause  of  the  terrible  providences  that  were  upon  them.13 
In  1700  he  said,  “where  sinful  swearing  prevails,  and  it  comes 
to  be  an  epidemical  distemper  among  a people,  it  is  a certain 
symptom  of  judgments  ready  to  break  in  upon  such  a land.”14 
Again,  in  a sermon  before  the  legislature  in  1704  he  spoke  of 
blasphemy  and  religious  decline,  stating  that  it  was  only  by 
the  Lord’s  mercy  that  the  people  was  not  consumed.  “Yet  his 
hand  is  evidently  out  against  us,  and  that  in  many  ways.”15 
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The  same  moral  laxity  and  religious  degeneration,  which  had 
prompted  the  call  of  the  Reforming  Synod  a quarter  of  a century 
before,  was  still  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  New  England’s 
troubles. 


2 

I F God  allowed  these  things  to  happen,  it  was  just  and  proper. 
As  to  the  means  by  which  He  brought  on  these  afflictions, 
there  was  a minimum  of  discussion.  The  reason  was  that  their 
theological  outlook  provided  the  answer.  The  devil  had  his 
place  in  it  all,  though  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  freedom  to 
afflict  was  definitely  prescribed.  John  Davenport  viewed  the 
figure  in  Matthew  16:18,  “the  gates  of  hell,”  as  indicating  all 
the  power  and  policy  of  Satan  and  his  instruments  arrayed 
against  the  church  of  Christ;  but  he  had  the  assurance  of  scrip- 
ture that  the  church  would  never  be  overcome  thereby.  Per- 
secutions and  wars  against  the  church  were  caused  “by  the 
fury  of  a tumultuous  multitude  stirred  up  by  Satan.”16  Here  the 
place  of  Satan  as  afflicter  was  clearly  set  forth.  Most  of  the 
passages  were  not  so  explicit,  yet  it  was  consistent  with  the 
Puritan  point  of  view  to  regard  Satan  as  God’s  punishing 
agent,  who  was  allowed  to  move  against  them  through  plague 
and  tempest,  war  and  conflagration.  Samuel  Willard  observed 
that,  in  the  account  of  David’s  census,  II  Samuel  ascribed  the 
motivation  to  God,  whereas  the  Chronicler  stated  it  was  in- 
spired by  Satan.  He  concluded  that  it  was  from  both  God  and 
Satan.  This  position  was  consistent  with  the  Puritans’  theo- 
logical point  of  view,  “God  ordered  this  in  his  holy  providence 
in  a way  of  penalty,  to  display  his  just  anger  at  Israel;  and  in 
the  bringing  of  it  about,  he  made  use  of  Satan’s  native  malice.”17 

It  was  not  insisted  that  Satan  always  carried  out  the  will  of 
God  in  historical  calamities.  They  knew  the  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  they  observed  that 
good  angels  of  God  executed  His  judgment  in  that  instance. 
However,  one  can  find  numerous  references  that  hold  up 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  examples  of  what  comes  to  a people 
who  follow  the  devil  and  refuse  to  be  reformed. 

Perhaps  both  the  Calvinistic  emphasis  on  God’s  sovereignty 
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and  the  diligence  of  the  ministers  to  reform  the  people  con- 
tributed to  the  conviction  that  all  afflictions  were  meant  to 
have  moral  significance.  At  any  rate,  these  were  so  regarded. 
Samuel  Willard  had  the  whole  matter  reduced  to  a neat  sys- 
tem. He  said,  there  are  three  kinds  of  “signs  of  the  times,”  in- 
dicative, monitory,  and  ratifactory.  The  problem  of  most  in- 
terest to  New  England  in  his  day,  however,  was  whether  they 
were  “probationary”  or  “penal,”  and  how  long  they  would 
continue.  Generally  it  was  believed  that  at  first  God  would 
warn  before  He  would  smite  a people ; that  He  would  not  smite 
all  at  once;  that  His  strokes  would  graduate  from  the  mild  to 
the  severe;  and  that  He  would  destroy  a people  only  as  a last 
resort.  Thomas  Hooker  outlined  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  believed  God  would  destroy  rather  than  deliver.  These 
were : when  people  would  not  profit  by  the  purges  and  blows 
God  sends  them ; when  peace  and  plenty  do  not  persuade  them ; 
when  the  Word  of  God  is  unfruitful;  when  there  is  left  no  num- 
ber of  mourners  to  regret  this  failure;  and  when  men  see  doom 
coming  but  will  not  repent.18 

Sometimes  God’s  judgments  were  thought  to  be  directly 
connected  with  particular  sins  or  acts  of  impiety.  Jonathan 
Mitchell  was  once  stricken  with  a cold  and  hoarseness  so  he 
could  not  preach,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  cold  in  his  pray- 
ers and  his  preaching  and  thus  deserved  such  a punishment. 
Another  afflicted  with  a tooth-ache  searched  whether  he  had 
sinned  in  eating  or  drinking.19  An  Arian,  as  he  was  “belching 
out  blasphemies  against  the  blessed  trinity,”  was  justly  slain 
on  the  spot  by  lightning  from  heaven.20  Similarly,  a Cambridge 
student,  who  was  a mocker  at  religion,  wrote  stage  plays  and 
finally  killed  himself  with  the  same  hand  that  penned  the  blas- 
phemous pieces.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  of  a layman  in  Connec- 
ticut who  was  allowed  on  a particular  occasion  to  occupy  the 
pulpit,  but  he  made  an  impious  use  of  the  opportunity,  affirm- 
ing that  the  clergy  held  down  the  laymen.  That  he  was  smitten 
with  madness  before  he  had  finished  speaking  was  evidence 
of  the  swiftness  of  God’s  justice.21 

The  trend  of  church  history  held  a deep  fascination  for  the 
divines.  God’s  hand  was  evident  in  it  all.  Whether  the  act  was 
regarded  as  a token  of  blessed  providence  or  of  God’s  judgment 
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was  determined  by  its  effect  upon  the  Protestants,  whether 
they  prospered  or  suffered  as  a result.  Cotton  Mather  pub- 
lished a work  calling  attention  to  the  “twice  memorable  Fifth 
of  November. ” The  first  occasion  referred  to  the  “Gunpowder 
plot”  of  1605  when  a cache  of  gunpowder  was  found  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  planted  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  building  while  the  house  was  in  session.  Since  the  House 
of  Commons  represented  much  of  the  leadership  of  the  Puritan 
movement,  this  would  have  been  an  effective  blow  at  the 
Protestant  cause.22  The  fact  that  a fanatic  Romanist  faction 
devised  the  scheme  was  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a work  of  the 
devil.  The  discovery  revealed  that  those  who  were  party  to  it 
had  sealed  their  pledge  with  a “sacrament.”  The  fact  that  the 
plot  was  foiled  was  a sign  of  God’s  interest  in  preserving  His 
true  church.23  The  second  memorable  date  in  Mather’s  work 
was  November  5,  1688,  the  date  when  William  and  Mary  came 
ashore  in  England  and  put  to  flight  James  II  whose  ambition 
was  to  re-establish  Roman  Catholicism.  The  events  of  Wil- 
liam’s coming  were  greatly  facilitated  by  “a  Protestant  wind,” 
which  favored  his  voyage  and  hindered  Lord  Dartmouth  whose 
fleet  lay  in  wait  for  him.  Since  William  secured  the  throne  for 
the  Protestant  house  of  Nassau,  the  event  was  obviously  or- 
dered by  God’s  providence.24 

Events  did  not  always  work  out  to  the  Puritan’s  satisfaction. 
Commenting  on  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  Protestant  churches 
throughout  the  world,  Increase  Mather  indicated  the  sudden 
shifts  of  history  when  he  wrote  “.  . . some  who  not  long  since 
hoped  that  the  happy  days  promised  to  the  church  on  earth 
were  at  the  door,  begin  now  to  fear  that  the  last  slaughter  of 
the  witnesses  is  yet  to  come.”25  His  reference  was  to  the  reli- 
gious wars  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France  under  Louis  XIV, 
who  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  and  persecuted  the 
French  Protestants  through  his  long  reign.  On  the  occasion 
of  Louis’  death,  Cotton  Mather  took  note  of  it  in  a sermon  de- 
claring, “Certainly  all  the  servants  of  God  in  the  world,  will  on 
this  occasion  adore  the  hand  of  the  glorious  God,  breaking  in 
pieces  the  head  of  a Leviathan.”26  He  called  the  king  the  great- 
est persecutor  that  the  church  ever  had  and  asserted  that  the 
just  account  of  his  deeds  would  not  be  given  until  the  day  of 
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judgment.  In  keeping  with  the  doctrine  that  whoever  opposes 
Christ  and  the  church  acts  under  the  inspiration  of  the  devil, 
Cotton  Mather  termed  Louis  “the  most  finished  representation 
of  Satan  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”27 

Perhaps  no  more  was  intended  by  the  identification  of  Louis 
XIV  with  Satan  than  to  indicate  that  he  was  opposer  of  what 
the  Puritans  were  certain  was  Christ’s  church.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  any  notion  of  demonic  possession  of  such  a 
man;  it  is  enough  to  establish  his  historic  role  as  persecutor 
to  show  the  link  with  Satan.  Louis’  death  was  natural  for  an 
old  man,  but  the  Puritans  saw  in  it  another  manifestation  of 
God’s  providence  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant.  The  violence  of 
his  reign  was  readily  accounted  for  by  Cotton  Mather  who  ob- 
served, “When  there  is  much  of  Antichrist  rivetted  into  a 
constitution  there  must  be  a deal  of  dreadful  shaking  to  pull 
it  out.”28 

When  Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  a scheme  to  place  a pre- 
tender on  the  throne  who  had  strong  Romanist  sympathies 
came  to  nothing.  George  I of  the  Protestant  house  of  Hanover 
was  crowned  instead.  In  Puritan  circles  this  was  regarded  as 
a further  sign  of  God’s  providence.  Numerous  sermons  were 
preached  in  New  England  urging  the  people  to  give  thanks.29 
From  the  days  of  Mary,  English  history  recorded  a number  of 
significant  defeats  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  There  were 
the  failures  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  of  papal  intrigues  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  miscarriage  of  the  gunpowder 
plot  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  subtle  machinations  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  and  the  “cover’d 
treacheries  and  perfidy  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the  papacy” 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Benjamin  Colman  expressed 
the  mind  of  the  Puritan  clergy  in  regarding  all  this  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  God  in  their  history  from  age  to  age.30 

On  the  other  hand,  when  death  took  away  the  leaders  of 
New  England,  it  was  usually  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of 
God’s  anger.  But  not  always.  Sometimes  God  took  the  lives 
of  good  men  in  mercy,  Increase  Mather  maintained,  in  order 
to  save  them  from  the  evils  that  were  shortly  to  come.31  Thus 
it  might  be  for  their  good,  but  nevertheless  a judgment  upon 
society.  This  did  not  necessarily  follow  either  if  God  raised  up 
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other  righteous  leaders  to  take  their  place.  But  usually  there 
were  no  such  leaders.  Increase  Mather  discussed  the  subject 
at  length.  He  enumerated  the  heroes  of  the  first  generation  — 
Cotton,  Norton,  Hooker,  Shepard,  and  Mitchel  — who  had 
passed  on;  and  he  reflected  that  none  of  comparable  stature 
had  appeared  to  take  their  place.  Since  the  death  of  John 
Eliot,  the  work  with  the  Indians  had  slackened.  These  matters 
showed  that  the  people  of  the  covenant  had  not  reformed  and, 
as  a result,  godly  power  was  lacking  in  the  ministry.  Should 
God  now  take  away  a few  ministers  whom  Christ  has  made  to 
be  pillars  in  His  temple  and  the  vacancy  be  not  supplied  with 
others  of  competence,  “a  swift  apostasy  would  be  likely  to 
come  upon  the  churches  of  New  England.”32 

The  fear  seemed  reasonable.  The  first  leaders  of  New  Eng- 
land were,  by  every  standard,  men  of  high  distinction,  and  the 
weak  settlements  needed  their  guidance.  That  there  was  a 
keenly  felt  religious  decline  from  the  1670’s  on  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. But  to  regard  the  death  of  great  men  as  a judgment  of 
God  shows  a tendency  of  the  Puritan  preachers  to  push  a little 
doctrine  a long  way.  The  obverse  side  of  the  conviction  would 
be  that  if  the  people  were  sincere  and  repentant  none  of  their 
great  leaders  would  ever  be  taken  by  death.  As  Solomon  Stod- 
dard viewed  the  matter,  it  takes  on  a more  acceptable  tone. 
God  shows  his  anger  against  men  in  many  ways.  These  include 
wars,  sickness,  floods,  fires,  earthquakes,  blastings,  drought 
and  divisions,  and  also  the  death  of  useful  men.  This  last  was 
a sign  of  judgment  when  it  came  in  conjunction  with  the  others.33 

God  was  also  believed  to  have  a part  in  determining  the  govern- 
ments under  which  people  lived.  Apart  from  the  leaders  sent  by  the 
Crown  when  the  charter  was  revoked  in  1684,  the  Puritans  were 
generally  pleased  with  their  magistrates.  Since  church  mem- 
bership was  the  pre-requisite  for  franchise  until  the  time  of 
the  new  charter,  it  is  understandable  that  they  would  be.  Some 
of  the  election  sermons  indicate  the  line  of  Puritan  thinking 
on  matters  of  government.  It  was  held  that  government  was 
ordained  of  God  and  that  the  part  of  piety  was  to  maintain  a 
proper  submission  to  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  rulers 
were  expected  to  have  a due  reverence  for  constitutional  law. 
Thomas  Shepard  said  in  an  election  sermon  in  1636,  “if  any 
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usurpe  any  government  over  yt  state  wc  God  hath  set,  ’tis  not 
of  God  but  of  Satan.”34 

He  spoke  of  overthrowing  a government  which  “God  hath 
set.”  The  Colonists’  action  in  rebelling  against  the  rule  of  An- 
dros and  the  full  support  they  gave  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
indicate  their  temper  when  they  thought  conditions  were  other- 
wise. Good  rulers  were  to  be  regarded  as  blessings  from  God, 
and  “Evil  rulers  and  the  mal-administrations  of  good  ones,  are 
punishments  which  God  doth  inflict  on  a people  that  have  pro- 
voked him  to  anger  against  them.”35  Magistrates  were  ex- 
pected to  foster  the  worship  of  God  by  proper  laws  making 
provision  for  the  churches,  as  well  as  by  suppressing  heresy, 
profaneness,  and  superstition.  “If  rulers  be  careless  in  promot- 
ing religion  and  morality,  God  will  punish  the  land.”36  To  the 
extent  that  magistrates  maintained  peace  and  order,  they  pro- 
moted the  eternal  welfare  of  men.  Thus  the  work  of  the  magis- 
trate and  the  minister  were  thought  to  complement  each  other. 

The  militia  also  had  its  part  to  play  in  maintaining  good 
government.  Artillery  sermons  frequently  exhorted  military 
men  to  fight  not  only  the  foes  of  the  country  but  the  foes  of  the 
spirit  as  well.  Soldiers  were  admonished  to  live  according  to 
strict  Puritan  standards.  Back  of  this  was,  of  course,  a concern 
for  the  souls  of  the  soldiers;  but  there  was  also  another  reason. 
God  surely  would  not  bless  a licentious  army  “who,  if  they  gain 
victories  will  but  seek  the  enlargement  of  hell  to  add  to  the 
territories  of  Satan  in  the  world.”37  It  was  for  the  general  well- 
being that  all  the  elements  of  society  should  honor  God. 

3 

^^NE  of  the  areas  in  which  God’s  judgment  seemed  to  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  colonists  was  in  their  relationships  with 
the  Indians.  A primary  reason  given  for  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  was  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  natives.  The  work  was 
attempted  and  noticeable  success  was  achieved  particularly 
in  the  first  half  century,  but  the  difficulties  of  language,  the  mi- 
gratory habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  intertribal  jealousies 
among  them  proved  too  formidable.  The  failure  of  the  Indians 
to  settle  down,  a characteristic  of  a hunting  people,  was  a real 
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obstacle.  Thomas  Shepard  saw  in  this  “the  finger  of  Satan  re- 
sisting those  budding  beginnings.”38  The  first  skirmishes  with 
the  natives  were  the  Pequot  War  of  1637,  to  which,  curiously 
enough,  there  were  few  references  in  the  pulpit  literature. 
Thomas  Shepard  used  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  grief  that 
comes  when  a people  become  lulled  with  a false  sense  of  se- 
curity. When  this  happened,  God  let  the  native  loose  against 
the  settlers  to  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy.39 

From  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip’s  War  in 
1675,  the  conflicts  with  the  natives  were  mostly  local  affairs 
and  the  feelings  against  the  Indians  were  not  particularly  bit- 
ter. The  war  was  named  after  a chieftain  of  the  Wampanoags, 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion  which  was  aimed  at  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  colony.  Of  the  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
white  inhabitants,  six  to  eight  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms. 
About  six  hundred  lost  their  lives;  some  forty  towns  and  vil- 
lages (half  of  the  total)  were  destroyed.  Scores  of  women  and 
children  were  killed.  It  was  probably  the  savagery  of  some  of 
these  murders  that  whipped  fury  to  such  a high  pitch  during 
the  war,  and  led  to  a disposition  to  regard  all  Indians  as  sons 
of  Satan.40  The  war  effectively  broke  the  power  of  the  natives 
in  New  England;  however,  local  raids  continued  whenever  op- 
portunity presented  itself.  Aside  from  minor  successes  of  the 
missionaries,  there  are  few  evidences  of  good  will  on  either  side 
after  this  time. 

The  Puritans  saw  the  natives  as  another  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God  with  which  to  punish  New  England  for  its  sins. 
Willard  said  in  a sermon  that  God  had  defeated  all  the  well-laid 
plans  to  convert  the  Indians.  Instead  of  bringing  them  into  the 
fold  of  fellowship,  the  colonists  had  received  of  them  the  most 
barbarous  cruelties.  Yet  he  cautioned,  “we  must  confess  that 
they  are  ‘his  hand  and  the  rod  of  his  wrath.’  ” Their  secret 
ways  of  hiding  made  it  difficult  to  rid  the  country  of  them, 
which  the  minister  took  to  be  evidence  that  God  was  preserv- 
ing them  for  still  greater  punishments  against  the  colonists.41 
On  one  occasion,  after  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  the  answer 
was  another  awful  calamity  against  one  of  the  frontier  villages. 
Willard  thought  it  proper  to  thank  God  that  so  many  of  the 
Indians  had  paid  with  their  lives,  but  the  slain  and  captured 
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of  the  village  were  also  many.  The  humiliation  of  such  strokes 
was  all  the  more  vexing,  since  God  did  it  “by  a brutish  nation, 
by  a people  that  are  no  people,  and  in  themselves  both  small 
and  foolish,  though  God  made  them  skillful  to  destroy.”  It 
was  only  by  God’s  mercy  that  the  colonists  were  not  utterly 
destroyed.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  that  the  Indian,  if  he  had 
his  way,  would  have  done  a thousand  times  more  treacherous 
acts : “.  . . the  rabid  and  howling  wolves  of  the  wilderness 
would  make  more  frequent  havoc  among  you  and  not  leave 
the  bones  until  the  morning,  did  not  your  Blessed  Shepherd 
rade  them  off.”42 

Several  themes  in  Puritan  thought  are  woven  together 
around  these  historical  judgments.  The  death  of  the  first  lead- 
ers was  a factor  in  bringing  about  further  judgment : 

Nor  were  our  sins  ripe  for  so  dreadful  a judgment,  until  the 
body  of  the  first  generation  was  removed,  and  another  generation 
risen  up  which  hath  not  so  pursued,  as  ought  to  have  been,  the 
blessed  design  of  their  fathers,  in  following  the  Lord  into  this 
wilderness,  whilst  it  was  a land  not  sown.43 

The  Puritan  failure  to  make  converts  of  the  natives  was  indi- 
cated as  a sin  of  omission. 

When  the  Indians  suffered  severe  defeats,  Puritan  thinking 
pursued  a different  course.  These  were  also  judgments  of  God. 
Even  as  Rome  was  brought  to  ruin  because  it  did  not  accept 
the  gospel,  so  did  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Wampanoags 
despise  it  when  it  was  offered  to  them.  “What  desolation  is 
since  come  upon  those  nations  !”44  His  resistance  to  the  gos- 
pel aligned  the  Indian  with  those  spiritual  powers  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  oppose  the  truth  of  Christ. 

God  used  the  Indian  to  punish  the  New  England  Israel,  but 
He  was  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  latter.  With  all 
the  natural  advantages  the  natives  had  in  the  wars,  the  settlers 
could  never  have  overcome  them  had  not  God  sent  “evil  ar- 
rows of  famine  and  mortal  diseases  among  them.”  In  another 
work  Increase  Mather  told  of  an  answer  to  the  prayer  that  the 
Indians  might  be  frustrated.  On  December  19,  1675,  the  In- 
dians might  have  brought  defeat  to  the  colonists,  but  their 
council  was  divided  and  failed  to  use  its  opportunity.45  The 
Puritan  preachers  assumed  that  the  afflictions  of  the  Indians 
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were  intended  for  their  reformation.  The  warning  call  to  re- 
pentance was  ever  present,  lest  “Indian  hatchets  are  to  fetch 
more  blows  at  the  root  of  our  tree.”46 

4 

A MONG  other  instruments  God  used,  or  allowed  the 
devil  to  use,  was  pestilence.  The  early  settlers  experienced 
the  heavy  tolls  of  epidemics  of  small-pox,  fever,  and  measles. 
Small-pox  epidemics  were  particularly  severe  in  1678,  in  the 
winter  of  1702/3,  and  172 1/2.  Cotton  Mather  gave  the 
clearest  indications  of  the  devil’s  hand  in  them,  as  also  of 
God’s  permissive  providence  and  the  people’s  guilt.  Discussing 
the  visits  of  the  angels  of  death  in  epidemical  sicknesses,  he 
wrote  : “The  spirit  of  God  against  whom  we  have  rebelled,  per- 
mitted the  devils  from  the  depth  of  hell,  assault  us  with  as 
prodigious  vexations  as  ever  befel  any  people  under  the  whole 
cope  of  heaven.”47  Following  the  epidemic  of  1702/3  he  in- 
sisted, “When  destroying  plagues  are  inflicted  upon  sinners 
there  is  no  small  use  very  often  made  of  the  Devil  in  inflicting 
them,”48  and  in  his  sermon  on  incurable  diseases  he  similarly 
voiced  the  conviction  that  Satan  had  a mighty  hand  in  them.49 
In  his  Wonders  he  ventured  to  explain  some  of  the  devil’s 
means  for  spreading  sickness : 

’Tis  no  uneasy  thing  for  the  Devil  to  impregnate  the  air  about 
us  with  such  malignant  salts  as  meeting  with  the  salts  in  our  mi- 
crocosm, shall  immediately  cast  us  into  that  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  which  will  utterly  dissolve  all  the  vital  tyes  within 
us.50 

Fortunately,  when  better  information  was  available,  Cotton 
Mather  was  open  to  receive  it.  To  him  belongs  much  of  the 
credit  for  introducing  the  practice  for  small-pox  innoculation 
into  the  colonies.51  Cotton  Mather’s  efforts  to  stop  the  epi- 
demics by  innoculations  were  not  well  received.  He  suffered 
a great  deal  of  abuse  and  was  accused  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
devil.  He  responded  vigorously  by  calling  such  charges  “a 
shocking  blasphemy,”  and  remarked  that  they  were  far  more 
likely  to  bring  the  plague  than  the  practice  they  denounced.52 

In  the  natural  order,  too,  the  Puritans  saw  the  tokens  of 
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God’s  anger  and  the  mercies  of  His  providence.  The  notions 
that  the  devil  could  raise  tempests  and  send  damaging  storms 
upon  a people  were  traditional,  and  they  believed  that  the 
scripture  attested  them.  First  of  all,  Satan  was  able  to  bring 
trial  to  Job  by  causing  ruinous  storms  against  his  property. 
Moreover,  the  devil  was  the  “Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,” 
and  therefore  thunder  and  lightning  occurred  in  the  air  where 
he  had  his  dominions.  Increase  Mather  thought  the  devil  could 
bring  on  a thunderstorm  because  he  had  before  him  the  vapors 
out  of  which  they  were  generated.  The  scripture  also  stated 
that  he  could  perform  wonders  and  signs  and  make  fire  come 
down  out  of  heaven  (Rev.  13:13),  though  God’s  permission 
was  necessary  else  he  could  not  “blow  a feather,  much  less 
raise  a thunderstorm.”53  The  devil’s  role  in  storms  was  abun- 
dantly proved  in  historical  writings  from  which  Increase  Mather 
often  drew  in  his  Illustrious  Providences.  Many  contemporary 
testimonies  were  added.  One  incident  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  beliefs  that  prevailed  in  New  England  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Mather  related  that  when  a Matthew  Cole 
was  killed  by  lightning  at  Northampton,  demons  which  were 
disturbing  his  sister  Ann  in  Hartford,  forty  miles  away,  spoke 
of  it.  This  was  thought  to  be  a conclusive  demonstration  that 
the  demons  had  a hand  in  the  tragedy.  Storms  were  sometimes 
manifestations  of  God’s  mercy;  as  for  instance  those  which 
delivered  the  Dutch  from  the  Spanish  in  1574,  and  dashed  the 
Armada  in  1588.  However,  had  Adam  not  sinned,  there  would 
never  have  been  harmful  storms.  Violent  tempests  could  also 
be  expected  at  the  “beginning  of  our  sorrows,”  when  the  final 
woes  come  upon  the  world.  When  Increase  Mather  preached 
his  sermon  on  The  Voice  of  God  in  Stormy  Winds , he  was  quite 
certain  the  end  was  near. 

Earthquakes  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1705  and  1727.  They  first  prompted  Increase  Mather  to 
write  A Discourse  Concerning  Earthquakes , in  which  he  held  that 
they  were  signs  of  God’s  anger,  of  vast  changes  about  to  occur, 
or  of  judgment  against  the  world.  Great  tremors  were  expected 
to  herald  Christ’s  coming,  and  Mather  believed  that  the  sign 
recently  given  to  New  England  as  well  as  the  many  disastrous 
earthquakes  around  the  world  were  indications  that  the  end 
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was  approaching.  The  quake  of  1727  brought  sermons  from 
virtually  every  pulpit.  Its  shocks  were  evidently  much  strong- 
er than  those  of  1705;  and,  though  chimneys  and  walls  were 
knocked  down  and  the  smell  of  sulphur  was  detected  in  some 
places,  no  lives  were  lost.  The  providence  of  protection  and 
the  majesty  of  the  warning  were  both  clearly  perceived.  As 
Colman  remarked,  “The  destroying  angel  has  pass’d  thro’ 
every  towTn,  thro’  every  street,  and  cried  at  every  door.”54 
Earthquakes,  as  Cotton  Mather  observed,  were  “very  moving 
preachers  unto  worldly-minded  men.”55 

Among  these  signs  of  impending  disasters,  those  in  the 
sky,  comets  particularly,  were  seriously  regarded.  These  and 
other  phenomena,  such  as  eclipses,  were  regarded  as  omens 
and  not  caused  by  natural  forces.  Scriptural  warrant  for  such 
belief  was  found  in  Joel  2:30-31  and  quotation  of  it  in  Acts 
2:19-20,  as  well  as  in  Luke  21  :25.  Samuel  Danforth,  minister 
at  Roxbury  and  almanac-maker,  and  Increase  Mather  both 
listed  many  historic  calamities  which  were  believed  to  have 
been  announced  by  comets.56  These  events  included  the  flood 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
seven-year  famine  of  Joseph’s  day,  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
Nero’s  coming  to  power,  the  Arian  heresy,  the  great  plague, 
and  many  others.57  The  comet  which  called  forth  these  writ- 
ings appeared  in  1664.  It  was  remembered  that  a comet  had 
been  seen  shortly  before  John  Cotton’s  death,  and  that  he  him- 
self thought  it  might  be  a sign  of  changes  about  to  occur  in  the 
church.  Mather  concluded  that  comets  heralded  significant 
events,  most  of  them  evil.  The  comet  of  his  day  especially  be- 
tokened evil,  for  there  were  unusual  conjunctions  of  the  planets 
that  year.  He  avoided  any  definite  predictions  with  the  state- 
ment : “It  is  not  good  positively  to  determine  what  the  par- 
ticular miseries  or  mutations  are  nor  the  persons  or  places  that 
shall  undoubtedly  perceive  the  effects  thereof.”58  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  Mather  believed  that  this  one  predicted 
the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

The  belief  in  such  signs  was  widespread  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  although  an  occasional  skeptic  appeared.  Samuel 
Willard  thought  there  were  natural  signs  and  moral  signs.  He 
had  every  confidence  in  the  latter,  but  little  in  the  former: 
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As  to  natural  signs  which  some  pretend  to  form  astronomical 
observations  and  predictions  grounded  thereupon  I meddle  not 
with  them,  nor  is  there  any  credit  to  be  given  to  those  that  do ; and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  Christians  are  seduced  into  a 
good  opinion  of  them.59 

Apart  from  having  a hand  in  the  events  which  were  to  come, 
the  devil  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  these  astronomical 
wonders.  However,  there  were  other  areas  in  which  he  was 
active.  The  crops  upon  which  all  life  in  New  England  so  defi- 
nitely depended  were  frequently  threatened  by  mildews,  cater- 
pillars, drought,  and  blight.  Increase  Mather  suggested  that 
the  blight  on  the  fruit  trees,  which  had  reduced  the  yield  of 
“cyder”  from  several  hundred  barrels  to  virtually  nothing, 
might  be  due  to  God’s  displeasure  regarding  the  intemperate 
drinking  of  cider  and  the  spirits  extracted  from  it.60 

Fire  was  a hazard  of  far  greater  proportions  than  it  is  now 
possible  to  realize.  Conflagrations  took  their  toll  not  only  in 
property  and  merchandise,  frequently  paralyzing  business  for 
long  periods,  but  often  claimed  many  human  lives  as  well.  Fires 
were  therefore  also  regarded  as  strokes  of  providence.  Some  of  the 
traditional  beliefs  that  demons  stole  money  out  of  pockets  and 
purses,  or  drank  wine  out  of  cellars,  were  held  in  New  Eng- 
land.61 A similar  belief  was  that  the  devils  sometimes  scattered 
fire  on  top  of  houses  thus  causing  a whole  town  to  be  burned 
to  ashes.  Such  explanations  were  convenient  to  account  for 
fires  of  “undetermined  origin,”  the  phrase  now  used  to  mask 
our  ignorance.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  ministers 
ever  tried  to  explain  in  this  manner  the  conflagrations  which 
devastated  the  towns  of  New  England  from  time  to  time.  The 
great  fire  which  laid  most  of  the  business  section  of  Boston  in 
ashes  in  1711  came  upon  the  city,  according  to  Increase  Mather, 
because  of  the  pride  of  the  people  (innovations  in  styles  of 
apparel,  he  thought,  reflected  their  vanity),  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  inordinate  love  of  worldly  things.62  Ben- 
jamin Wadsworth  preached  and  published  a series  of  five  ser- 
mons on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  his  meeting-house  and 
the  rebuilding  and  dedicating  of  the  new  one,  exhorting  his 
people  to  examine  their  lives  to  determine  the  cause  of  this 
“awful  frown  of  providence.”63 
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The  ministers  did  their  best  to  improve  all  of  these  occa- 
sions and  many  others  concerning  acts  of  piracy,  heinous 
crimes,  ship-wrecks,  and  the  like.  The  moralizing  may  have 
been  effective  in  the  beginning,  but  the  people  grew  weary  of 
it  when  they  saw  that  storms  and  disasters,  crop  failures  and 
fires  continued.  One  can  detect  in  the  sermons  a current  of 
unresponsiveness.  Cotton  Mather’s  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Boston  fire  in  1711  contains  the  declaration:  “If  people  are 
not  bettered  by  affliction  or  turned  away  from  darkness  to 
light,  ’tis  because  they  are  under  the  power  of  Satan.”64  The 
devil  was  not  only  the  instrument  sometimes  used  by  God  to 
send  His  afflictions  upon  the  people,  he  was  also  the  power  that 
prevented  their  being  reformed  by  them.  Cotton  Mather  be- 
lieved that,  if  one  made  a survey  of  the  number  of  people  car- 
ried off  by  plagues,  war,  and  fevers,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
church  members  fared  far  better  than  those  who  were  outside 
the  church.65  However,  more  than  danger  was  necessary  to 
move  the  people  to  repentance.  Even  if  hell  were  opened  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  damned,  he  said,  it  would  do  nothing  to 
“take  out  the  hellish  twang  of  sin  which  is  in  their  souls.”66 

The  theme  of  the  preaching  did  not  change.  The  trend  was 
to  interpret  each  calamity  as  a judgment  and  to  threaten  worse 
if  men  did  not  reform.  The  only  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
ministers  was  their  hopelessness  regarding  the  desired  reforms. 
Cotton  Mather’s  sermon  on  the  Boston  fire  supplies  a fitting 
summary : 

There  is  a strong  scent  of  the  fire  and  brimstone  of  the  devour- 
ing pit  in  this  obduration ! The  Lion  shall  roar,  and  sinners,  will 
not  you  tremble  at  it?  I am  to  tell  you  a dreadful  thing.  There 
cannot  be  a blacker  mark  of  reprobation  than  to  be  afflicted  many 
ways  for  your  sins,  and  after  all  to  remain  incorrigible.67 
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Defoe’s  Lampoon 
A Speech  of  a Stone  Chimney-Piece 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  MOORE 

IN  England  during  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  literary  types  was  the 
lampoon  or  libel,  circulated  in  manuscript  or  even  by  word 
of  mouth  — usually  anonymous  and  often  without  a definitive 
wording,  but  sometimes  achieving  wide  currency  and  great 
effectiveness.  In  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  perhaps  as 
nearly  impossible  as  it  is  now  to  discover  the  authorship  of  the 
immensely  popular  High-Church  quatrain  beginning  “When 
Anna  was  the  Church’s  daughter,”  or  even  to  be  sure  that  one 
of  the  variants  represented  the  original  version. 

At  its  best,  the  lampoon  could  be  a thing  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Its  influence  was  not  always  inferior  to  that  which  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  ascribed  to  a nation’s  ballads.  When  the  doggerel 
words  of  “Lilli  Burlero”  were  set  to  the  music  of  a quickstep 
march,  they  became  an  unanswerable  political  argument,  so 
that  “Wharton  is  said  to  have  boasted  after  the  event  that  he 
had  sung  a king  out  of  three  kingdoms.”1  Even  so  gifted  a 
poet  as  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  might  influence  by 
one  biting  lampoon  on  Charles  II  many  thousands  who  cared 
nothing  for  his  exquisite  lyrics.  In  1700,  when  Daniel  Defoe 
sought  to  act  as  a peacemaker  in  the  “War  of  the  Wits,”  he 
suggested  that  each  poet  restrict  himself  to  the  field  in  which 
he  excelled.  For  his  own  province  he  laid  claim  to  the  lampoon.2 

In  later  years,  whenever  a stricter  censorship  of  the  press 
was  urged,  Defoe  was  likely  to  point  out  that  the  immediate 
consequence  of  such  restriction  would  be  a return  to  a wider 
circulation  of  libels  in  manuscript  form : 

. . . the  stopping  the  Press  will  be  the  opening  the  Mouth,  and  the 
Diminution  of  Printing  will  be  the  Encrease  of  Writing,  in  which 
the  Liberty  is  tenfold,  because  no  Authors  can  be  found  out,  or 
Punished  if  they  are ; and  this  made  King  Ch.  II.  say,  and  he  under- 
stood those  things  very  well,  That  the  Licenser  of  the  Press  did 
more  harm  than  good,  and  that  if  every  one  was  left  to  Print  what 
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they  would,  there  would  be  less  treason  spread  about,  and  fewer 
Pasquinades  — And  I take  up  [on]  me  to  say,  that  let  them  stop 
the  Press  when  they  will  — What  is  wanting  in  Pamphlet,  will  be 
made  up  in  Lampoon. 3 

Defoe  hinted  very  broadly  that  if  lampooning  became  the  fashion 
again,  he  would  resume  his  old  occupation : 

Ay,  says  one  that  stood  by,  and  you  will  have  as  great  a Hand  in  it  as 
any  Body;  it  may  be  so  too  — I shall  promise  nothing  for  myself, 
but  when  all  the  World  goes  Mad,  I may  share  in  the  Infection  . . A 

There  are  indications  that  for  many  years  he  did  continue 
his  practice  of  writing  some  lampoons,  regardless  of  any  pro- 
posed censorship  of  the  press.  Several  of  the  personal  reflec- 
tions incorporated  in  his  longer  verse  satires  had  probably  been 
originally  current  as  separate  libels.  Furthermore,  when  he 
was  arrested  in  May,  1703,  there  was  seized  on  his  person  a 
manuscript  poem  ridiculing  the  knighting  of  the  Queen’s  man- 
midwife  Sir  David  Hamilton.5  A satire  on  Parson  Plaxton  of 
York,  which  had  apparently  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  is 
known  to  us  only  in  a handwritten  transcript  made  by  a polit- 
ical opponent.6  About  the  time  when  the  Review  was  featur- 
ing Defoe’s  “Advice  from  the  Scandalous  Club”  John  Toland 
answered  an  imaginary  female  correspondent,  warning  her 
friend  against  the  dangerous  pen  of  Defoe : 

But  you  say  the  same  thing  was  confirm’d  to  her  by  one,  who  has 
an  unlucky  talent  at  writing  merry  Ballads  and  waggish  Lampoons; 
nay,  that  he  insinuated  much  more  than  he  thought  fit  to  say.  Such 
a heroic  accomplishment  is  enough,  I confess,  to  beget  a terrible 
idea  of  that  wight,  in  the  breasts  of  all  those  Ladies  who  blush  as 
soon  as  they  hear  him  nam’d ; which  are  the  foolish,  the  frail,  the 
fickle,  the  tattlers,  the  dawbers,  the  modish,  and  the  coquets,  to  all 
which  I know  her  Ladyship  to  be  a perfect  stranger.  These  char- 
acters will  reach  nevertheless  to  a world  of  other  women ; which 
makes  me  wonder,  that  the  adventurous  Poet  does  not  put  all  the 
timorous  fair  under  contribution ; which  wou’d  be  a surer  way  of 
enriching  himself,  than  by  dabbling  (as  he  does  now)  in  Politics, 
or  by  drudging  (as  he  did  before)  in  Trade.7 

When  a lampoon  achieved  continued  popularity  in  manu- 
script form,  it  might  be  given  wider  distribution  in  print.  Re- 
garding William  Shippen’s  Faction  Display'd  a contemporary 
wrote:  (<Tliey  handed  it  about  at  first  in  Manuscript .”8  Perhaps 
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the  same  thing  might  have  been  said  of  Defoe’s  verse  satire 
against  the  Tory  Parliament  in  May  or  June  of  1701  which  was 
frequently  referred  to  by  its  first  line,  “Ye  True-Born  English- 
men Proceed,”  but  which  was  also  known  in  its  various  printed 
texts  as  A Letter  to  a Member  of  Parliament , The  Ballad,  A Poem, 

and  A Satyr  upon  . The  Vision,  Defoe’s  sarcastic 

poem  in  reply  to  Lord  Beilhaven’s  famous  speech  against  the 
Union  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  was  apparently  known  in 
Edinburgh  and  even  mailed  to  London  before  it  was  printed.9 
Nearly  five  years  later  Defoe’s  imitation  of  that  same  speech, 
offered  in  deadly  earnest  as  a protest  against  the  Whig  leaders 
who  had  betrayed  the  Dissenters  in  1711,  was  being  passed 
around  in  London  as  a lampoon.  As  this  was  presumably  never 
printed  in  its  entirety,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  recover  it  except 
through  the  excerpts  which  were  soon  afterwards  quoted  in 
the  Review  and  in  The  Present  State  of  the  Parties  in  Great  Britain. 

Although  Defoe  liked  to  ridicule  Beilhaven’s  speech  as  a 
Jacobite  prophecy,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  heard  it  when  it  was 
spoken,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  it,  and  that  he  re- 
membered Beilhaven’s  dramatic  use  of  the  rhetorical  pause. 
Defoe  had  even  come  to  be  a sincere  friend  to  Beilhaven  after 
the  old  lord’s  imprisonment  following  the  attempted  Jacobite 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1708.10 

There  are  two  special  questions  to  be  answered  regarding 
the  printed  texts  of  parts  of  A Speech  of  a Stone  Chimney-Piece. 
Why  was  the  earlier  version,  which  appeared  in  the  Review  of 
December  25,  1711,  less  accurate  and  far  less  complete  than 
that  which  was  later  included  in  The  Present  State,  which  was 
published  on  May  17,  1712?  Why  was  the  variant  in  the  Review 
weakened  by  the  vague  statement  that  it  was  spoken  by  an  or- 
dinary stone  to  a Person  of  Honor  in  a club  of  gentlemen  (not 
by  the  famous  chimney-piece  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  peers 
who  had  betrayed  the  Dissenters)  ? 

The  first  question  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  passage 
in  the  Review  was  quoted  from  memory,  whereas  the  text  in 
The  Present  State  was  apparently  written  with  a copy  of  the 
lampoon  lying  open  before  the  author. 

As  for  the  second  question,  two  possible  answers  suggest 
themselves.  Perhaps,  in  the  months  between  December  and 
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May,  Defoe  revised  the  lampoon,  giving  it  more  point  by  plac- 
ing the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords.  More  probably  the  Re- 
view's glossing  over  the  circumstance  that  the  speech  was  sup- 
posedly uttered  by  the  chimney-piece  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  due  to  caution.  As  the  well-known  author  of  the  Review, 
even  so  brave  a writer  as  Defoe  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
affront  a body  so  powerful  and  so  jealous  of  its  privileges.  It 
was  a perilous  thing  for  any  outsider  to  publish  an  authentic 
speech  actually  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  punish- 
ment would  have  sufficed  for  the  author  of  a satirical  speech 
supposedly  made  by  the  famous  chimney-piece,  in  which  the 
leaders  of  a great  party  and  their  temporary  ally  were  held  up 
to  such  withering  scorn? 

As  the  unknown  author  of  The  Present  State  writing  nearly 
five  months  later,  after  the  bitter  controversy  over  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill  had  subsided,  and  while  the  House  of 
Lords  was  in  an  uproar  over  the  report  of  Bolingbroke’s  re- 
straining order  to  the  British  troops  in  Flanders,  Defoe  had  far 
less  reason  to  fear  the  risk  of  printing  an  accurate  and  perhaps 
nearly  complete  text  of  his  lampoon  of  the  previous  year,  in 
which  he  had  castigated  the  Whig  lords  who  had  voted  with 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  deprive  the  Dissenters  of  political 
offices. 

The  brief  excerpt  published  on  December  25,  1711,  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  original  editions  of  the  Review  (as  in  the 
Trent  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library) ; it  is  also  easily 
accessible  in  the  Facsimile  Text  Society’s  reprint  of  that  peri- 
odical. But  The  Present  State  is  an  extremely  rare  tract,  and  its 
version  of  the  Speech  is  reproduced  here  from  a copy  in  the 
Trent  Collection,  as  an  example  of  one  of  Defoe’s  favorite  but 
unacknowledged  lampoons  which  found  its  way  (at  least  in 
part)  into  the  permanent  record  of  print. 

After  speaking  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Dissenters  by  the  Whig 
lords  who  allowed  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  to  pass  in 
order  to  secure  Nottingham  as  a political  ally,  Defoe  continued: 

. . . I shall  allude  a little  to  it  by  Transcribing  to  you  a little  short 
Paper  which  was  handed  about  in  Manuscript  of  that  Time,  call’d 
A Speech  of  a Stone  Chimney-Piece,  which  alludes  to  this  very  Trans- 
action, some  Part  of  which  was  to  this  Purpose : 
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The  Speech  spoken  by  the  Stone  Chimney-Piece  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Bill  for being  read  and  committed,  and  no  Lord  of- 

fering to  speak  against  it,  on  a sudden  a great  Noise  was  heard 
towards  the  Fire,  and  from  a Crack  in  the  Chimney-Piece  these 
words  were  audibly  heard : 

Wonder  not,  my  Lords,  when  you  sit  mute,  like  Statues  of  Stone, 
that  I speak.  I am  now  a Peer,  and  since  you,  with  Hearts  harder  than 
Rocks,  can  tamely  abandon  those  poor  Creatures  who  have  trusted  to 
your  Protection,  without  Saying  one  Word  for  them,  my  softer  Stone 
cannot  any  longer  keep  Silence. 

I have  often  been  Witness,  my  Lords,  to  the  Zeal  and  Passion  with 
which  some  of  you  have  defended  their  Causes.  I heard,  with  Pleasure, 
those  Reverend  Prelates,  those  Noble  Patriots  plead  for  them,  and  now 
I see  them  Sit  more  unconcern  d than  my  self. 

For  God’s  sake,  my  Lords,  what  meant  your  former  Zeal?  Or  what 
means  your  present  Indolence?  Were  you  in  the  Wrong  when  you 
Oppos'd  what  now  you  Consent  to?  Or  are  you  now  in  the  Wrong  in 
Consenting  to  what  you  before  reckon'd  the  greatest  Act  of  Violence  and 
Oppression?  Speak,  my  Lords;  a Reason  of  your  Change  is  due  from 
you. 

Here  was  a long  Pause,  and  all  Silent ; What  Silent  still!  I conjure 
you  by  your  Honours,  my  Lords,  to  speak;  here  was  another  Pause ; 
and  yet  Silent,  what  Silent  still!  Oh!  Shameful  Change!  Will  not 
the  Sense  of  Honour  move  you  more  than  Statues?  Hearken  then  to 
me  and  I will  reprove  you. 

I will  not,  my  Lords,  tell  all  that  I have  heard  you  whisper  while  you 
loll'd  on  me,  in  your  late  unnatural  Caresses ; I will  not  expose  you  too 
far,  but  I have  not  been  totally  Deaf,  I heard  what  pass'd  when  you  sold 
your  Friends , and  sold  them  for  Nought,  for  a Vote,  for  a single  Worth- 
less Vote,  that  will  desert  you  in  the  Matter  you  depend  upon  it  for,  and 
so  return  you  a just  Retribution. 

Was  this,  my  Lords,  an  Equivalent  for  those  that  had  always  stood 
by  you;  that  had  endur'd  Mobbing;  Plundering;  Burning;  and  all 
Manner  of  Abuses  for  your  Sakes;  Is  it  possible  that,  after  all  this,  they 
should  be  thus  surrender'd  without  one  Word  for  them?  Who,  my 
Lords,  will  depend  on  you  after  this ? Who  will  move  a Finger  or  Lip 
in  your  Quarrel?  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  miss  your  Aim;  you  have 
ruin'd  your  own  Interest,  and  have  lost  the  Honour  of  your  former  In- 
tegrity. With  what  Regret  will  you  reflect  on  this  Day’s  Action,  when 
you  shall  find  your  selves  the  Jest  of  those  that  decoy'd  you,  and  the 
Scorn  of  those  that  you  have  abandon' d?  Think  of  this:  Repent  if  you 
can,  tho'  it  is  too  late:  You  can  never  Retrieve  it.11 

Except  in  the  two  citations  by  Defoe  himself,  I have  found 
no  reference  to  this  lampoon.  There  is  apparently  no  way  of 
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estimating  how  widely  it  was  known  during  the  controversy 
over  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  in  1711.  But  the  quoted 
excerpts  in  the  Review  and  in  The  Present  State  survive  to  give 
us  a fragmentary  record  of  an  eighteenth-century  lampoon,  and 
to  illustrate  Defoe’s  vehement  opposition  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  by  the  leaders 
of  the  political  party  which  had  professed  to  defend  it. 
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Mrs.  Hawthorne  to  Mrs.  Fields 


This  hitherto  unpublished  article  was  pieced  together  by 
Annie  Fields  from  letters  which  she  had  received  from  Sophia 
Hawthorne.  Mrs.  Fields,  wife  of  the  publisher  James  T.  Fields, 
was  a close  friend  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and  knew  intimately 
most  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  New  England  and  a good 
many  of  England  as  well.  It  was  after  her  husband’s  death  in 
1881  that  she  began  her  literary  activities,  writing  sketches  of, 
and  reminiscences  about,  the  many  authors  she  had  known. 

Judged  by  the  handwriting,  this  paper  containing  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne’s letters  probably  dates  from  Mrs.  Field’s  late  years  — 
and  she  lived  on  till  1915.  For  the  larger  part,  she  used  the 
original  letters  as  her  copy,  pasting  them  on  small  sheets  and 
crossing  out  parts  which  seemed  to  her  irrelevant.  It  is  not  a 
carefully  written  and  revised  article;  yet  the  material  is  reveal- 
ing. At  one  point  she  announced  that  “other  series  of  letters 
from  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  pen  may  by  and  by  be  printed,  which 
will  possess  larger  biographical  interest.”  Selections  from  such 
letters  have  indeed  been  published  since  — in  the  issues  for 
September  and  October  1944,  September  1945,  and  February 
and  September  1946  of  More  Books,  from  a rich  collection  of  manu- 
scripts acquired  by  the  Boston  Public  Library.  But  the  present 
article  is  also  worth  printing,  for,  as  Mrs.  Fields  remarks,  their 
writer’s  “native  qualities”  appear  in  the  fragments.  ( E . M.  0.) 

THE  large  number  of  note-books  left  by  Hawthorne  with 
their  careful  studies  from  life,  almost  entirely  divorced  as 
they  are  from  any  flight  of  imagination  or  fancy,  were  a 
surprise  to  many  of  the  best  lovers  of  his  books.  But  Haw- 
thorne was  determined  that  his  creations  should  be  no  airy 
phantoms  to  vanish  into  ether  with  the  breath  which  gave  them 
birth : therefore  his  characters  must  tread  the  common  earth 
in  companionship  with  mortal  men,  with  whom  he  aspired  to 
ally  them.  His  studies  were  the  pediments  from  which  his  fancy 
might  take  wing.  In  his  heart  and  home  Hawthorne  was  the 
man  of  his  imaginations,  and  not  the  writer  of  the  note-books 
alone. 
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The  nature  of  his  wife  was  in  close  affinity  with  his  most 
ethereal  conceptions.  Unlike  himself,  she  was  possessed  of  a 
power  of  natural  expression  in  her  conversation  and  her  let- 
ters, easy  as  the  breathing  of  the  common  air  and  as  full  of 
sweetness  as  the  mountain  streams  when  they  first  reach  the 
valley.  She  never  wrote  for  the  press.  Hawthorne’s  sentiment 
on  this  subject  must  have  had  strong  influence  over  her  even 
had  she  felt  tempted  in  this  direction.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Fields: 

As  a less  awkward  mode  of  doing  the  business,  I have  preferred 
rather  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  F’s  books,  in  a note  to  yourself,  than 
to  her.  You  will  find  it  enclosed;  and  if  it  meet  your  approbation, 
please  to  forward  it.  I really  do  not  know  that  I have  said  any 
more  than  the  truth,  in  a good-humored  mood,  will  warrant;  but, 
nevertheless,  I can  very  well  conceive  of  a person’s  tossing  the 
books  aside  as  tedious  twaddle.  My  favorable  opinion  of  the  book 
has  evaporated,  in  the  process  of  writing  it  down.  All  women,  as 
authors,  are  feeble  and  tiresome.  I wish  they  were  forbidden  to 
write,  on  pain  of  having  their  faces  deeply  scarified  with  an  oyster- 
shell. 

Hawthorne  could  not  be  considered  as  a leader  of  reform 
upon  the  Woman  Question!  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  wife  even  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  was  reluctant  to 
come  before  the  public.  A volume  of  descriptive  letters  written 
by  her  in  Europe  was  printed  either  a year  or  two  before  or 
soon  after  her  death,  but  they  were  hardly  of  a nature  to  show 
her  peculiar  gifts  to  advantage.  She  was  much  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  publishing  anything  of  her  own,  as  the  following  letter 
of  November  28,  1859,  written  to  Mr.  Fields  will  show: 

I am  very  sorry  indeed  that  you  should  ask  me  to  do  any  thing 
for  you  which  I cannot  possibly  do.  I assure  you  most  earnestly 
that  nothing  less  urgent  and  terrible  than  the  immediate  danger  of 
starvation  for  my  husband  and  children  would  induce  me  to  put 
myself  into  a magazine  or  a pair  of  book  covers.  You  forget  that 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  the  Belles  lettres  portion  of  my  being,  and  be- 
sides that  I have  a repugnance  to  female  authoresses  in  general,  I 
have  far  more  distaste  to  myself  as  a female  authoress  in  particular  . . . 

Though  I shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  I am  still  glad  that  I have 
not  to  combat  any  of  your  arguments  upon  this  subject  viva  voce; 
because  I know  you  are  eloquent,  fascinating  and  of  infinite  good 
humor;  and  I should  find  it  painful  to  oppose  you.  Yet  I should 
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oppose  you  with  as  steady  and  immovable  pertinacity  as  the  big- 
gest created  rock  would  resist  the  raging  sea  or  the  sweet  lapsing 
tides.  You  have  no  idea  how  inexorable  I am.  Neither  the  honied 
words  of  Nestor,  nor  the  artful  insinuating  of  Ulysses,  in  short  no 
one  and  nothing  would  prevail  . . . 

The  literary  talent  for  selection  and  order  was  indeed  want- 
ing in  her;  but  what  a menial  faculty  is  this,  by  the  side  of  the 
exquisite  gift  of  expression  which  it  was  her  life  and  delight  to 
exercise.  It  would  be  an  injustice  in  one  of  her  friends  who 
knew  how  Hawthorne  appreciated  this  gift  and  how  many  of 
his  dark  shy  hours  were  irradiated  by  her  running  streamlet  of 
delightful  talk,  if  nothing  were  remembered  and  nothing  saved  from 
oblivion.  Her  letters  were  her  talk.  Her  health  was  delicate  and  un- 
certain and  her  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  green  shadow  of  her 
home,  but  she  overflowed  to  her  friends  on  paper  in  a manner  pe- 
culiar to  herself.  It  is  probable  that  other  series  of  letters  from 
Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  pen  may  by  and  by  be  printed  which  will  possess 
larger  biographical  interest.  But  in  such  fragments  as  are  here 
given  her  native  quality  will  be  seen. 

In  an  early  letter  she  gives  a personal  description  of  herself 
as  an  excuse  for  her  dislike  of  being  photographed : 

I have  no  features  — the  sun  is  dismally  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  my  face  — and  the  result  is,  that,  being  by  nature 
and  necessity  no  flatterer,  he  produces  the  most  frightfully  un- 
pleasing picture  of  poor  me.  It  is  plain  that  I ought  to  be  remem- 
bered for  the  little  comeliness  that  a not  depraved  soul  may  some- 
times bring  into  expression,  in  the  heart  of  my  friends,  but  that  I 
should  never  be  drawn  [out].  So  I make  a great  sacrifice  to  this 
dear  and  honored  lady  . . . 

I am  immensely  happy  (notwithstanding  my  acknowledged  want 
of  features)  in  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  very  improved  state  of  being  this 
autumn  and  winter.  He  is  again  himself,  and  I cannot  wish  for 
any  thing  better.  He  finds  he  is  not  imbecile ! as  he  used  to  imply 
last  winter  and  summer.  I,  knowing  the  while  that  he  was  only 
suffering  from  the  cruel  wounds  he  had  received  through  his  heart 
in  regard  to  Una’s  health,  emphasized  by  the  Roman  atmosphere 
— and  that  Time  would  bring  all  right.  Though  I tried  to  assure 
him  of  this,  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  I became  almost  desper- 
ately anxious  about  him.  For  I feared  that  his  depression  of  spirits 
concerning  himself  would  cause  a fixed  illness.  As  his  state  al- 
ways reacts  powerfully  upon  me,  I was  losing  ground  also,  though 
I strove  hard  against  it.  But  now  I am  phoenix  again  to  his  phoe- 
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nix,  and  thus  we  disprove  the  old  tradition  that  there  can  be  but 
one  phoenix  at  a time.  I hear  again  the  ancient  music  of  the 
spheres,  so  vividly  resonant  when  our  wings  bear  us  high  enough, 
and  there  is  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  for  me  every  day.  He 
is  writing  too  — O Io  paean ! Even  though  he  said  he  should  never 
write  again.  Whenever  he  said  that,  I heard  in  my  heart  a great 
bell  toll  at  the  funeral  of  all  mortal  joy.  No  words  can  express  my 
sorrow  . . . 

This  summer  Sunday  just  at  the  advent  of  winter,  what  does  it 
mean?  The  pallid  but  warm  sunshine  sleeps  lazily  on  our  meadows 
and  low  hills  to  the  lullaby  of  the  most  melodious  Southwest  wind, 
that  wind  that  “tints  the  human  countenance/With  the  colors  of 
Romance,”  and  seems  full  of  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  expected 
flowers.  The  chickadee  who  pronounced  his  own  name  all  day 
long  in  frosty  weather,  is  silent  with  astonishment  this  morning, 
as  if  he  thought  he  had  made  a mistake  in  coming  so  early,  and 
were  listening  for  the  Robin’s  gushing  spring  ecstasy.  There  is 
“peace  supreme”  at  this  hour  . . . 

Moved  by  a great  household  grief  which  had  fallen  upon  a 
near  friend,  she  wrote  in  July  1861 : 

I could  not  sleep  by  night  for  thinking  of  [Mr.  Longfellow  and] 
those  three  young  girls  “so  much  bereft.”  And  added  to  this  I 
could  not  get  over  the  agony  I supposed  she  must  have  endured  to 
the  end.  If  you  can  give  me  any  solace  I shall  be  glad.  I cannot 
at  all  fancy  how  Mr.  Longfellow  would  take  such  an  inscrutable 
dispensation  of  God.  My  impression  is  that  he  is  not  a man  of 
Piety,  but  I hope  I am  mistaken.  A religious  faith  strong  as  Eter- 
nity can  alone  help  one  at  such  a crisis.  There  is  no  possible  con- 
solation from  human  source.  We  have  to  wrestle  alone  with  the 
angel  of  God. 

Even  more  revealing  was  her  reaction  upon  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  expressed  in  the  same  letter : 

Then  came  the  sudden  intelligence  of  the  death  of  dear,  noble 
Mrs.  Browning  and  I felt  appalled  when  I thought  of  her  husband 
and  child.  It  seemed  as  if  it  must  destroy  them.  Yet  there  is  such 
a powerful  vitality  in  Mr.  Browning,  he  is  such  a rushing,  arrowy 
river  of  life  and  energy  that  I imagine  he  will  suffer  convulsions 
of  anguish  and  live  to  mourn.  Pennini  is  so  delicate  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  such  a whirlwind  of  grief  would  extinguish  the  fine, 
slender  flame  of  his  mortal  existence.  But  he  may  inherit  from 
his  mother  that  marvelous  tenacity  of  being  which  will  bear  him 
through  — as  the  slender  reed  bends  to  the  storm  without  break- 
ing. But  alas ! what  a desolated  home ! The  three  were  so  entire- 
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ly  one,  so  interfused  and  interfolded  that  I see  the  two  who  are 
left  gazing  at  one  another  in  wild  dismay.  By  all  who  personally 
knew  Mrs.  Browning,  I really  believe  she  was  more  tenderly  loved 
even  than  admired.  It  was  wonderful  in  her,  that  infinite  feminine 
tenderness  with  a masculine  force  of  intellect.  ‘‘The  smallest  lady 
alive”  had  the  potency  of  a Titan  in  will  and  mind. 

But  all  this  you  know.  I can  never  forget  what  she  was  to  me 
when  Una  was  pronounced  near  to  die  in  Rome.  She,  who  never 
called  anywhere,  too  feeble  to  mount  staircases,  alighted  at  my  side 
precisely  like  a winged  angel  only  three  hours  after  Una’s  doom 
had  been  pronounced.  She  said  no  word,  but  clasped  my  hand  with 
her  tiniest  hand,  yet  with  the  force  of  a giant  in  its  delicate  fibres 
— and  looked  full  into  my  eyes  with  a look  and  meaning  so  elo- 
quent, that  I thrilled  to  the  heart,  and  felt  the  assurance  of  a sym- 
pathy that  conquered  death,  and  brought  life  to  light. 

You  probably  know  that  she  died  forty-eight  hours  after  a hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs  in  Casa  Guidi,  where  I first  saw  her.  I stood 
in  a purple  dream,  holding  a pomegranate  blossom  in  my  hand 
which  Mr.  Browning  had  just  plucked  for  me  from  his  tree  on  the 
balcony,  when  I heard  a delicate  sound  like  the  whirr  of  a hum- 
ming bird’s  wings,  and  turning,  there  she  stood,  so  weird  and  fay- 
like, with  a smile  gleaming  through  a cloud  of  dark  curls  — sum- 
mer lightning  in  shades  of  night.  I gave  her  a branch  of  pink  small 
roses,  twelve  on  the  stalk,  and  she  fastened  it  in  her  black  lace  bod- 
dice  with  lovely  effect.  But  here  I am  at  the  end  of  a second 
sheet. 

I must  stop  though  I have  much  to  say.  At  present,  I am  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  at  our  defeat  at  Bull’s  Run.  All  hail  to  General 
McLellan ! 

Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  life  was  bound  up  in  that  of  her  husband, 
not  to  an  uncommon  extent,  perhaps,  among  those  whom  God 
has  indeed  made  one,  but  on  an  uncommon  level  and  in  a way 
peculiar  to  themselves.  It  was  impossible  to  come  within  the 
atmosphere  of  their  lives  without  feeling  this,  and  it  is  the 
burden  of  her  letters.  Her  nature  loved  a great  calm;  she  wrote 
from  Concord  in  April  1862 : 

Who  would  fancy  that  a frightful  civil  war  was  convulsing  the 
land,  to  look  out  upon  these  quiet  pastures  where  the  Good  Shep- 
herd might  feed  his  lambs ! “Peace  on  Earth  and  Goodwill  to  men” 
sang  the  angels,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  heed 
them  yet.  Having  ears  we  hear  not  that  we  are  to  love  one  another. 
On  such  a day  as  this,  however,  not  even  the  importunate  rapture 
of  the  birds  is  more  audible  to  the  listening  soul  than  the  old  and 
ever  new  song  of  the  Morning  Stars. 
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Mr.  Hawthorne’s  return  has  filled  us  with  a life  like  this  of  the 
opening  spring.  We  cannot  tell  how  glad  we  are,  but  we  are  all 
taller  and  handsomer  and  wittier  since  our  great  sun  shone  again 
upon  us.  The  forenoon  of  the  day  he  returned  was  dull,  but  at 
noon  a thick  letter  was  brought  me,  which  I tore  open  between 
fear  and  hope,  and  there  I found  my  own  last  volume  of  twenty- 
four  pages  to  my  husband.  Then  I knew  he  was  far  on  his  way 
home.  And  before  sunset,  the  weather  changed,  and  a flood  of 
glory  swept  back  the  gloomy  vapors,  and  he  arrived  wrapt  in  royal 
garments  of  purple  and  gold,  like  the  King  he  is  (I  know  you  will 
forgive  my  heroics  on  this  subject).  I was  in  the  Tower,  giving 
the  last  touch  to  his  couch  in  the  study,  when  I heard  a scream  of 
joy.  And  I was  so  contented,  that  I did  not  hasten  down,  but  re- 
mained aloft  till  he  ascended  out  of  the  welcome  below  to  the  wel- 
come above.  Is  it  so  with  you,  at  moments  of  fulfilled  hope?  Do 
not  you  feel  suddenly  very  serene  and  patient?  When  I receive  a 
letter  I have  waited  for,  I am  in  no  hurry  to  open  it,  but  remain  in 
a state  of  satisfied  possession  for  a long  time  . . . 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  in  fine  spirits  and  corruscates  like  the  north- 
ern lights.  He  is  electrical  and  we  cannot  touch  him  but  he  gives 
us  such  shocks  of  wit  that  we  are  nearly  broken  to  pieces.  But  the 
iron  stoves,  he  says,  deaden  him,  and  he  thinks  he  shall  lose  the 
crispness  of  his  mood  in  the  heat  they  give.  You  know  he  has 
sworn  never  to  fight  for  our  stoves,  though  he  would  be  ready  to 
die  for  his  hearth  stone.  But  soon  the  sun  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  warm  us  . . . 

Affairs  of  every-day  were  often  of  weary  weight;  she  asked: 

Why  cannot  I read  my  Bhagavad  Gita  and  Rig  Veda  with  you 
— my  Madame  Guyon,  my  Lord  Bacon,  my  Plato  — all  of  whom 
and  which  my  soul  loveth  and  feedeth  upon?  And  I would  like 
my  joy  in  them  to  be  deepened  by  responses  ...  If  some  one  will 
invent  a loom  for  weaving  garments,  I shall  think  the  “Age  of  the 
Finite,”  as  Victor  Cousin  calls  it,  will  come  to  an  end  with  an  enor- 
mous crash,  for  it  will  have  done  its  utmost  for  the  “Relief  of 
Woman.” 

And  in  another  letter : 

Have  you  met  with  a book  called  “The  Soul  of  Things”?  It 
is  not  a well  written  or  skilful  book.  But  it  is  deeply  interesting 
as  suggesting  a new  world  of  relations.  It  shows  “the  fair  begin- 
ning of  a Time”  — and  by  the  light  of  its  intimations,  we  can  look 
back  into  the  dark  Past,  and  forward  into  the  shaded  future  with 
a new  understanding.  What  has  been  called  superstition,  witch- 
craft, and  all  sorts  of  magic  can  be  explained  by  it.  I always  kept 
“open  vision”  on  these  subjects,  knowing  that  the  soul  can  never 
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rest  in  a falsehood.  And  through  this  book  I obtain  glimpses  of  a 
science  to  which  all  other  sciences  may  be  only  handmaids  — and 
all  for  the  “Relief  of  Man,”  as  Lord  Bacon  so  grandly  says.  In 
this  book  it  is  plain  that  nothing  is  lost  — not  the  most  transient, 
tiny,  insignificant  thing. 

She  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a package  of  books  sent 
to  her  by  Mr.  Fields: 

Heaven  bestows  one  unmingled  felicity  upon  every  man  and 
woman  born  into  Life.  It  is:  Each  one  can  give  something.  No 
one  so  poor  who  cannot  have  this  bliss.  For  when  there  is  no  com- 
modity, there  is  a priceless  possession  called  Love  — Sympathy  — 
or  Good-will ! This  need  never  share  hunger,  rags  or  trouble  — 
thanks  be  to  Heaven!  Without  stint  we  can  give  this  jewel,  this 
Crysolite,  and  the  more  we  give  it  the  more  we  have  to  give,  O 
wonderful  mystery ! 

(In  the  same  letter  she  asked:  “Shall  not  you  say  somewhere 
that  this  second  scene  from  the  Dolliver  Romance  was  copied 
from  an  unrevised  manuscript  — a rough  draft?  I cannot  bear 
to  have  the  possibility  afforded  to  any  one  to  say:  ‘This  is  not 
equal  to  his  usual  style.’  ”) 

Her  exuberance  of  expression  and  sentiment  give  her  an 
affinity  with  some  of  the  German  women  whose  names  have 
become  famous.  Was  she  not  own  cousin  to  Bettine,  or  sister 
to  Gunderode,  or  a chosen  playmate  of  Rahel?  I have  some- 
times asked  myself.  She  writes  : 

When  I am  with  you  again  remind  me  to  tell  you  somewhat 
about  this  studying  of  Causes  in  the  seven  Circles  of  the  heavens. 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  born  into  this  world 
to  know  any  thing  with  certainty,  except  that  two  and  two  are 
four ; but  that  we  are  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
moral  Law  to  the  heighth  and  depth  of  our  faculties  — to  “love 
mercy,  deal  justly  and  walk  humbly”  and  then  learn  as  much  as  we 
can.  Yet  that  is  so  very,  very  little,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  so  power- 
fully expressed  it  in  his  immortal  words ! . . . 

It  is  inexpressibly  hot  here  today  under  this  hill.  It  began  very 
early  with  eighty  degrees,  and  I think  it  must  be  an  hundred  and 
fifty  now.  Why  I do  not  rise  in  pointed  flames,  I cannot  tell.  I 
sit  very  still,  lest  the  slightest  attrition  even  with  circumstances 
should  set  me  into  a light  blaze.  But  I am  such  a tropical  plant 
that  I do  not  feel  annihilated  by  it  today  as  sometimes  I have  since 
my  return  from  the  dear  wicked  old  world  beyond  the  Sea.  Ah 
how  delicious  it  was  in  flowery  Florence  to  stand  and  burn  in  those 
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streets  of  Dante,  while  an  angelic  breeze  from  the  Appenines  came 
to  freshen  the  soul,  and  suggest  celestial  ice  and  snow!  Was  not 
that  Olympian  sherbet?  You  can  never  know  all  that  Italy  is  till 
you  live  there  through  a summer  — till  you  can  recline  on  a lounge 
at  the  broad  window  of  a Monte  Beni  villa  and  watch  the  rainbows 
broken  in  pieces  among  the  distant  hills  as  the  results  of  private 
showers  in  vales  of  Araby  enclosed  therein. 

Let  us  look  forward  to  the  piano  of  a Palace  jointly  taken  for  at 
least  two  years  during  two  winters,  and  a Monte  Beni  jointly  oc- 
cupied for  two  summers,  and  thus  discover  what  it  is  to  live,  and 
say  to  each  other,  (we  two  families),  “What  has  God  left  undone 
for  us?”  The  Grand  Duke  oppressed  me  when  I was  there  before 
but  Florence  is  free  now. 

The  birds  voices  are  faint  here  this  morning.  An  insect  with  a 
sharp  glittering  utterance  has  pronounced  the  day  red  hot.  He 
never  makes  a mistake  as  I have  often  observed.  Persian  odors 
distil  from  the  sweet  pea  and  mignonette.  A wide  breathless  peace 
broods  over  the  meadows.  No  human  sound  is  to  be  heard.  That 
Hawthorne  tree  stands  still,  like  an  emerald  carved  into  foliage 
fast  asleep  in  the  noon  siesta  . . . 

Once,  after  Hawthorne  had  been  ill,  she  wrote : 

As  I was  sitting  one  day,  with  my  husband,  watching  and  doing 
nothing,  I took  up  by  chance  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  “By 
chance”  did  I say?  Oh  no  indeed.  There  is  no  chance.  It  is  all 
Providence.  I really  believe  I could  have  borne  to  read  nothing 
else  at  that  time.  When  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a possible  great 
woe,  how  the  Soul  listens  with  new  and  almost  fierce  attention 
and  hunger  for  such  utterance  as  his.  We  then  only  know  fully 
what  faith  in  God  means.  It  is  then  tried  in  a fiery  furnace  heated 
seven  times. 

Again,  speaking  of  Hawthorne’s  nature,  she  observed : 

The  hurts  and  the  ills  of  this  world  too  deeply  and  cruelly  wound 
him.  His  clouds  do  not  break  into  singing  birds  like  mine,  nor 
does  a gold  thread  lighten  through  the  dark  veils  that  seem  to  shut 
out  the  sun  — as  to  me.  He  is  more  like  an  Eolian  harp  in  his 
spirits  now  than  anything  else  — so  easily  broken ! and  he  was  once 
as  strong  as  Atlas  while  delicate  as  Ariel.  But  what  am  I writing! 
of  the  most  reserved  of  mortals ! . . . 

To  Mr.  Fields  she  wrote  sometime  in  early  1862:  “Mr.  Haw- 
thorne wishes  me  to  ask  you  to  ask  Mr.  Ticknor  whether  he 
will  go  to  Washington  next  month.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  had  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  a resident  there  immediately. 
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His  writing  will  not  allow  him  to  go  away  just  now  . . And 
she  continued: 

I am  sure  it  will  do  him  a world  of  good  to  strike  out  from  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  though  he  says  that  monotony  is  the  best 
thing  for  him  when  he  is  creating  a work  of  art.  He  has  persevered 
all  winter  in  climbing  his  hill  and  walking  back  and  forth  upon  his 
well-beaten  path  three  times  a day  — only  interrupted  lately  by 
the  terrible  cold  which  came  up  one  Thursday,  a week  ago,  by  the 
earliest  train,  and  by  an  ubiquitous  stroke,  laid  low  hundreds  of 
the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Concord. 

In  the  first  days  of  December  1863,  Hawthorne  travelled  to 
Concord,  N.  H.,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Pierce. 
On  the  sixth,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fields : 

As  Mr.  Hawthorne  did  not  come  home  last  evening,  I conclude 
you  have  put  him  up  in  lavender  and  roses  at  37  Charles  Street, 
where  all  your  friends  have  a taste  of  the  Golden  Age.  I hope  he 
is  with  you  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  needs  a change.  If  he  be  at 
Andover,  I suppose  he  must  only  suffer  pain.  But  he  is  willing  to 
do  anything  he  can  to  solace  General  Pierce  in  his  heavy  affliction. 

He  went  away  very  sad-hearted,  and  feeling  quite  unable  to  go. 
I thanked  Heaven  for  the  mild,  heavenly  weather,  and  I thank 
Heaven  today  for  the  clear,  bright  sunshine,  and  the  morning  new 
moon  and  star  which  I saw  at  dawn  when  I uprose.  I never  see 
that  planet  without  thinking  of  the  magnificent  promise  in  Revela- 
tions — “And  I will  give  him  the  Morning  Star.”  In  the  early 
dawn  it  always  looks  like  the  only  one.  The  jewel  of  God,  fit  for 
a gift  to  the  immortal  soul  for  well-doing. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had  “a  love  for  nature”  or  “a 
feeling  for  nature”  would  not  express  the  life  her  spirit  drew 
from  the  natural  world.  The  following  description  of  a winter 
scene,  written  day  after  Christmas,  will  give  a hint  of  what  she 
sometimes  felt : 

Such  magnificence  of  beauty  as  we  have  had  here  for  eight  days ! 
A rain  one  cold  night  encased  every  tree,  twig,  blade  of  grass  and 
fence  with  a crystal  sheath  so  solid  and  firm  that  the  show  still 
lasts.  But  what  words  can  ever  convey  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
outer  world  in  sunshine  and  moonlight!  At  noon  the  eye  was 
blinded  with  myriads  of  diamonds  of  whitest  water,  flashing  purest 
splendors.  At  sunset  we  had  a series  of  jewels.  At  one  moment 
the  earth  and  trees  were  dressed  in  amethysts  — at  the  next  in 
topazes  — and  then  in  rubies  — and  rose  agates.  Every  delicatest 
fibrous  twig  was  wrapped  in  gems,  so  that  the  trees  and  bushes 
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looked  solid  splendor,  and  the  twigs  of  wood  could  not  be  seen  at 
all.  So  heavy  and  stone-like  was  the  ice  that  thousands  of  trees 
are  ruined,  because  the  great  branches  cracked  and  broke  under  the 
weight.  Our  loveliest  elm  is  entirely  spoiled,  all  the  upper  branches 
broken  off.  In  the  moonlight,  the  world  was  Aladdin’s  Palace. 
Arthur’s  brand  Excalibur  made  lightnings  in  every  direction.  If 
“the  wonder  of  the  hilt”  came  anywhere  near  the  glory  of  one 
branch  of  a tree,  I am  not  surprised  at  Sir  Bevidere’s  hesitancy 
[should  be  Bedivere,  the  first  Knight  of  Arthur]  to  throw  it  away. 
I wanted  a thousand  eyes  — and  a new  language  as  I looked  up 
our  village  streets  and  saw  the  endless  jewels.  The  stars  looked 
dim  above  in  contrast,  and  by  day  the  pure  azure  heavens  were  the 
loveliest  background  . . . 

Among  her  letters  I find  a page  with  a pencil  note  at  the  head 
“Extract  N.  H.”  The  passage  is  certainly  one  copied  from 
Hawthorne’s  own  journal  and  apparently  one  which  has  never 
before  been  printed.  [Then  follow  five  excerpts  from  Plawthorne’s 
Journal,  beginning  with  one  from  the  entry  made  on  March  19, 
1848.  Passages  from  the  American  Note-Books  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Sophia  Hawthorne  in  1868,  four  years  after  her  hus- 
band’s death.  The  excerpts  quoted  by  Mrs.  Fields  were  omitted 
from  the  edition;  they  are  included,  however,  in  The  American 
Notebooks  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne , edited  by  Randall  Stewart 
and  published  in  1932.] 

Only  too  soon  I find  the  letters  which  are  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  One  of  these  has  already  been  given  to  the  world  with 
such  grateful  response  as  to  encourage  this  present  writing. 
There  is  another  and  shorter  letter,  written  in  the  presence  of 
that  form  from  which  the  soul  had  vanished : 

I wish  to  speak  to  you,  Annie. 

A person  of  a more  uniform  majesty  never  wore  mortal  form. 

In  the  most  retired  privacy  it  was  the  same  as  in  the  presence 
of  men. 

The  sacred  veil  of  his  eyelids  he  scarcely  lifted  to  himself  — 
such  an  unviolated  sanctuary  as  was  his  nature,  I,  his  inmost  wife, 
never  conceived  nor  knew. 

So  absolute  a modesty  was  not  before  joined  to  so  lofty  a self- 
respect. 

But  what  must  have  been  that  self-respect  that  he  never  in  the 
smallest  particular  dishonored ! 

A conscience  more  void  of  offense  never  bore  witness  to  God 
within. 
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It  was  the  innocence  of  a baby  and  the  grand  comprehension 
of  a sage  . . . 

[This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne wrote  to  her  friend  while  her  husband  lay  dead.  The 
letter,  continuing  in  the  same  exalted  vein,  was  printed  in  its 
entirety  by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe  in  his  Memories  of  a Hostess.] 

Later  came  many  other  letters  all  alight  with  reflected  glory. 
In  one  she  writes  : 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  Death, 
for  I have  discovered  it  now.  The  wonder  is  that  I cannot  for  one 
moment  think  my  darling  husband  is  dead.  That  word  has  no 
longer  any  significance  for  me  at  all  in  its  common  meaning.  It  is 
forever  plain  to  me  that  the  change  from  life  to  life  is  not  an  in- 
stant’s pause.  I see  him  in  ineffable  majesty  and  sweetness  raying 
endless  suns  from  his  eyes  to  assure  me  of  love  without  end,  un- 
broken and  complete.  I miss  the  presence  when  I look  about  me 
and  it  seems  impossible,  wholly  impossible  that  I cannot  see  him  — 
but  just  as  I lose  my  breath  at  such  an  awful  void,  then  comes 
again  and  again  the  enfolding  tender  assurance  that  he  is  nearest. 
It  is  more  real  than  any  other  consciousness  I ever  had.  It  is  my 
inmost  life.  He  gives  me  his  own  Peace.  Can  he  ever  take  it 
away?  Oh  no!  by  all  our  infinite  Love.  He  always  knew  I could 
not  live  without  him  and  so  he  will  not  leave  me.  I thought  I must 
die  when  I lost  his  visible  presence.  But  he  teaches  me  now  that 
he  is  not  lost.  The  “Beatific  Vision”  strikes  upon  my  inward  eye 
with  a vividness  which  would  blind  my  human,  outward  eyes. 

“He  touches  God’s  hand”  as  dear  Mrs.  Browning  said  — and 
conveys  to  me  the  unutterable  blessedness  that  permeates  his  own 
being  therefrom. 

My  spirit  is  very  willing,  but  I find  that  the  flesh  is  not  immortal 
and  so  I am  very  tired.  But  Time  will  help  me  in  this.  My  mind 
is  inevitably  in  intense  action,  so  that  I cannot  sleep  enough.  But 
I gain  more  than  I lose,  and  if  God  will,  I am  happy  to  remain  here 
for  my  children  till  they  need  me  no  longer.  I shall  try  to  become 
more  fit  to  join  him.  Ah  he  was  never  wholly  on  the  earth. 

Afterwards  her  letters  were  sometimes  more  sad  — more 
human,  I might  almost  say: 

The  afternoon  was  gorgeous  as  you  doubtless  observed.  There 
was  a sound  in  the  wind  of  spring,  and  the  sun  burned  in  upon  me 
like  summer.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I felt  what  Tennyson 
would  call  a “divine  despair”  at  the  sound  of  spring!  It  was  always 
such  an  awakening  time  for  him,  and  with  him  I always  exulted 
in  it.  And  now  he  is  not  here  to  exult  with  me.  But  I must  go  up 
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and  rejoice  with  him.  I did  not  wish  to  bear  that  prophetic  sweet 
fresh  soughing  — it  was  too  much  — it  took  my  breath.  It  recalled 
“The  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead”  — “Oh  for  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still!”  For  a while  it  seemed  to  me  I could  not  bear 
all  the  rich  splendors  at  hand  — that  I would  rather  see  the  shroud 
of  snow  and  look  upon  the  bare  trees.  I felt  that  no  anniversary 
would  be  so  terrible  to  endure  as  this  of  the  springtime,  the  first 
without  him. 

But  as  usual  at  any  approach  or  possibility  of  thunderous  emo- 
tion, came  unawares  — soft  as  a touch  of  light  — a great  lily  of 
Peace  and  bloomed  around  me.  Or  rather  I found  myself  within 
it,  a part  of  it.  It  was  the  Peace  that  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  so  I cannot  describe  it.  “There  is  no  here  and  there  — no  up 
and  down  — no  above  and  below  for  us,  my  love.  We  are  in  God.” 

She  spoke  sometimes  of  being  tired;  “tired,”  once  she  wrote, 
“far  into  the  future.”  But  again  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
constant  manifestation  of  divine  love  in  the  glory  of  the  Sum- 
mer, came  to  reassure  and  strengthen  her  faith.  On  June  n, 
1865,  a year  after  Hawthorne’s  death,  she  meditated  : 

Today  is  divine  and  I hope  you  are  on  your  “heavenly  heights.” 
I have  been  on  my  hills,  along  his  own  path  and  in  the  little  white 
pine  grove.  The  rain  has  freshened  every  thing  into  primal  new- 
ness. Oh  how  he  is  here ! But  silence  ! Silence ! I try  to  care  how 
the  paths  are  now  that  he  treads  no  more  in  them.  I go  blindly 
out  into  them  as  we  used  together.  I do  not  feel  alone,  and  though 
I am  half  in  his  world,  the  half  that  is  here  turns  and  finds  not  the 
grand  presence  when  I am  weary.  Yet  I more  and  more  thank  God 
he  is  safe  away  — very  safe  — and  that  there  really  is  no  Time, 
only  a veil  of  mortality,  which  I shall  lift  at  God’s  will.  I shall 
then  wonder  that  there  ever  seemed  a veil.  I fully  know  how  Time 
will  roll  together  like  a scroll.  How  expressive  of  the  quick,  en- 
tire folding  up  of  the  past  is  this  image  of  the  scroll.  For  I recol- 
lect how  a parchment  will  only  with  main  force  remain  stretched. 
One  by  one  every  thing  comes  revealed  perfectly.  He  has  unsealed 
my  eyelids.  My  life  now  seems  like  that  forcibly  opened  parch- 
ment scroll.  My  children  hold  it  extended.  How  it  will  rush  to- 
gether when  they  loose  their  grasp  . . . 

Sitting  by  her  window  in  Concord  one  Sunday  morning  she 
wrote : 

Afar  sounds  the  church  bell  in  soft  cadences,  falling,  falling, 
calling,  calling.  It  is  to  the  house  not  made  with  hands  that  it 
calls  me  — into  which  my  love  has  already  entered  to  worship  God 
more  nearly. 


Contemporary  Italian  Prints 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

RARELY  does  one  have  the  opportunity  to  view  locally 
a comprehensive  exhibition  of  contemporary  Italian 
graphic  art.  The  present  exhibition  in  the  Wiggin  Gal- 
lery of  the  Library  is  composed  of  approximately  sixty  recently 
acquired  prints,  giving  a well-rounded  idea  of  the  important 
place  these  artists  occupy  in  the  realm  of  Italian  print-making. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  no  instance  is  there  any  peculiarity 
of  method,  for  the  results  are  based  on  a thorough  foundation 
of  experience  and  technical  knowledge.  They  have  been  ob- 
tained through  natural  development,  profound  perception,  and 
intense  experiment.  Although  there  is  a*  stress  on  technique, 
it  is  emphasized  only  enough  to  capture  the  fluidity  and  origin- 
ality of  the  artist’s  purpose.  With  few  exceptions,  the  black 
and  white  mediums  — etching,  dry-point,  engraving,  lithogra- 
phy, and  woodcut  — are  employed  to  convey  contemporary 
ideas. 

The  exhibition  is  concerned  mostly  with  prints  executed  by 
painter-etchers  who  have  come  to  respect  the  print  as  a means 
of  expression  to  complement  their  painting.  This  point  is 
brought  out  to  a great  degree,  for  the  close  line  work  gives 
a modelled  effect  which  produces  tone  and  suggests  color. 
These  painter-etchers  are  artists  who  know  how  to  handle 
their  needle  and  burin  with  directness  and  authority. 

A comparison  of  the  American  trends  shows  that  experiment 
in  color,  so  popular  in  this  country  today,  is  used  sparingly  in 
Italy.  The  Italian  artists  have  embraced  the  older  processes 
with  all  their  infinite  possibilities,  and  have  gone  far  to  estab- 
lish a school  of  their  own.  They  sustain  a more  insistent  em- 
phasis on  technical  excellence  and  have  a greater  respect  for 
the  Italian  masters  of  the  past,  remembering  such  names  as 
Antonio  Canale,  Giovanni  Battista,  Domenico  Tiepolo,  and 
Giovanni  Piranesi.  However,  there  are  outstanding  color  litho- 
graphs by  several  contemporary  artists,  such  as  Giorgio  de 
Chirico,  Massimo  Campigli,  Gino  Severini,  Antonio  Music,  and 
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Aligi  Sassu.  These  men,  working  in  color,  have  avoided  the 
purely  reproductive  modes  of  expression,  and  are  more  con- 
cerned with  originality  and  use  of  their  mediums  to  comple- 
ment their  paintings. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  be  interested  in  the  wide  range 
of  subject  matter  and  methods  of  execution.  In  some  of  the 
prints  one  may  find  the  influence  of  the  old  masters,  in  others 
the  stamp  of  impressionism,  and  there  are  a few  followers  of 
the  abstract.  Finally,  one  may  notice  that  the  large  woodcuts 
and  serigraphy,  where  American  artists  have  made  a real  con- 
tribution, have  not  been  explored  to  any  great  extent  by  Italian 
artists. 

A number  of  young  artists  of  talent  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  show  their  work  beside  the  outstanding  men 
whose  achievements  are  already  established.  On  the  whole, 
the  entire  exhibition  is  personal  in  presentation  and  approach, 
in  character  with  the  best  traditions  of  print-making.  The 
prints  are  of  an  intellectual  impulse,  combining  directness  and 
feeling,  free  from  commonplaceness  and  monotony.  They  re- 
flect a sensitive  appreciation  of  nature  and  a constant  con- 
sciousness of  her  offerings. 

These  new  acquisitions,  purchased  since  the  Exchange  Ex- 
hibition between  Italy  and  America  several  years  ago,  will  fur- 
ther cultural  interchange,  helping  artists  to  meet  on  a level  of 
mutual  understanding.  They  will  appeal  also  to  the  connois- 
seur as  well  as  to  the  layman. 
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The  Sons  of  Arconte  ” Lithograph  by  Giorgio  de  Chirico 


Notes  on  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

An  Eye-Witness  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 

THE  greatest  battle  of  the  War  of  1812  was  fought  on  January 
8,  1815,  two  weeks  after  the  treaty  of  peace  (the  news  of 
which  did  not  reach  this  country  till  February)  was  signed  at  Ghent. 

New  Orleans  was  attacked  by  a joint  expedition  of  British  naval 
and  miliary  forces.  The  defense  of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  An- 
drew Jackson,  who,  after  his  victory  over  the  Indians  in  Florida, 
was  made  Major-General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
British  approached  along  a narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  marsh,  Jackson  set  up  his  main  line  of  defense  at 
Chalmette,  on  an  old  canal  cutting  across  the  passage.  His  troops 
were  a motley  crowd  of  militia  men,  Creolesv  free  Negroes,  and  a 
band  of  outlaws.  After  several  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  the  British 
made  their  main  assault  under  General  Pakenham  himself.  In  the 
ensuing  battle  the  British  commander  as  well  as  two  other  of  his 
generals  were  killed,  and  their  army  retreated  after  the  loss  of  over 
2,000  men.  According  to  Jackson’s  official  report,  the  Americans 
lost  only  sixty-two  men. 

The  victory  had  no  effect  upon  the  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  ratified  on  February  17.  It  had,  however,  a great  in- 
fluence in  America  by  making  Jackson  a national  hero.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  have  become  otherwise  President  of  the  United 
States,  thirteen  years  later. 

The  Library  has  acquired  an  autograph  letter  by  an  eye-witness, 
William  Pitt  Lawrence,  who  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  battle. 
Lawrence,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Lawrence  and  Mary  Pitt,  was  a 
native  of  Medford,  Massachusetts.  He  was  thirty-one  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  battle.  Seven  years  earlier  he  had  married  Nancy 
Pomeroy  Risley  of  Saratoga,  New  York,  and  had  three  children. 
His  parents,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  moved  by  then  to 
Ashby,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Lawrence’s  spelling  was  highly  ar- 
bitrary, but  he  must  have  been  skillful  in  his  profession,  for  he  was 
appointed  principal  “surgion”  to  the  Tenth  Division  of  the  Army. 
The  letter  follows: 

New  Orleans  Feb.  22  1815 

My  Dear  Parents 

I wrote  you  as  I was  desending  the  Cumberland  River.  I 
then  Informd  you  that  I had  excepted  the  Oppointment  of  Sur- 
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geon  to  the  3 Regt  Ten  Militia.  I arrivd  safe  at  this  place  on 
the  23  of  December.  I was  in  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  December 
and  on  the  1 Janary  also  on  the  8th.  I was  in  that  memorable 
battle  which  laid  our  presumptious  Enimy  low  in  death.  Balls 
flew  about  my  ears  as  thick  as  hail  but  I was  through  a benefi- 
cent Providence  preservd  while  hundreds  lay  dead  by  my  side. 
I could  have  walked  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Brittish  for  one 
quarter  of  a mile  without  stepping  on  the  ground.  We  have 
taught  the  English  that  American  Independence  will  ever  chrush 
tyranny  and  have  taught  them  that  free  men  are  no  trifling 
enemies  and  that  God  and  good  angels  fight  on  our  side,  while 
they  in  all  their  pride  and  boasted  strength  will  fall. 

I wrote  to  Uncle  Nathl  since  I arrid  here.  How  long  we  shall 
stay  here  I kno  not.  The  probability  is  that  we  shall  march 
back  in  a few  days.  News  has  just  reached  us  that  peace  is  made 
between  America  and  great  britten.  I pray  to  God  it  may  be  true 
(if  honourable).  Honourable  I trust  it  is.  Our  Government 
will  make  no  other. 

The  brittish  have  been  driven  from  this  coast.  They  are  all 
gone.  Their  loss  has  been  about  6,000  Killed,  Wounded  and 
taken  prissoners.  Our  loss  been  trifling.  I like  the  tented  Field 
— it  is  the  pathe  of  Glory. 

I enjoy  good  health.  I hear  from  my  friends  in  Tennessee 
every  week.  They  are  well.  Nancy  says  she  has  wrote  to  you 
and  informd  you  of  all  my  loaving  tricks.  Well  I know  she  has 
told  you  the  truth  whatever  she  may  have  said,  and  if  she  wrote 
to  you  as  she  usualy  writes,  her  letters  will  be  a valuable  treas- 
ure to  you. 

Now  to  the  old  tale.  I think  I shall  after  I return  to  Tennes- 
see pay  you  a visit  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
You  may  certainly  calculate  on  it.  I shall  try  to  be  with  you 
about  September.  I have  made  arrangements  accordly.  Cheer 
up  my  Dear  Father.  Nancy  writes  me  that  she  has  receid  a let- 
ter from  Uncle  Nathl.  He  states  that  My  Father  is  in  low  spirits. 
I am  sorry  to  hear  that.  The  virtuous  mind  must  never  despair. 
Keep  in  good  heart.  You  will  and  may  enjoy  great  happiness 
yet.  With  pleasure  sincere  I also  read  that  my  mother  injoys 
better  health  than  she  has  for  sometime. 

I will  help  you  Harvest!!!  Next  fall  should  my  Benignant 
preserver  return  me  safe  to  my  family. 

This  County  is  one  continual  summer.  There  are  now  groves 
of  orange  trees  loaded  with  its  goldin  fruit.  Here  are  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  pease,  beans,  etc.  etc.  Still  the  county  pleases 
me  not.  I prefer  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  to  this  Eden  as  it 
is  termed.  It  is  not  healthy.  The  Missippi  keeps  the  air  con- 
stanly  damp.  Yellow  fever  frequent  in  this  county,  There  is 
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no  end  to  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitues  who  are  all  French  and 
creoles  and  Free  people  of  Color.  The  only  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic.  I have  frequently  been  to  mass.  I will  tell  you  all 
about  it  next  winter.  I have  recid  the  Oppointment  of  principal 
Surgion  to  the  Ten  Division. 

I am  Dear  Parents  your  Dutifill  son 

Wm  P Lawrence 

P.  S.  We  are  now  3,000  miles  assunder  and  the  prospect  of  my  see- 
ing you  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 


The  Life  of  Aesop,  Venice,  1493 

THE  fables  of  Aesop  were  extremely  popular  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  learned  read  them  in  Latin;  but  they  were  trans- 
lated also  into  all  the  vernaculars  of  Western  Europe  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public.  The  Gesamtkatalog  der  IViegendruke  lists  no 
less  than  135  editions  of  the  work,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  Library  has  recently  acquired  a Vita  Aesopi  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  printed  in  Venice  by  Manfredis  de  Bonellis  in  November 
1493,  the  second  edition  of  the  work  by  the  same  printer.  The  vol- 
ume is  a quarto,  printed  in  Gothic  type,  the  Latin  version  of  each 
chapter  preceding  the  corresponding  one  in  Italian.  Unfortunately, 
six  of  the  forty-two  leaves  are  missing,  among  them  the  one  with 
the  colophon.  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four  woodcuts  remain, 
including  the  striking  title-page  with  its  architectural  frame.  This 
woodcut  shows  a sage  on  a podium,  with  the  name  “Esopus”  above 
him ; a scribe  sits  below,  and  on  either  side  are  two  listeners  dressed 
in  academic  robes.  The  upper  part  of  the  cut  is  filled  with  an  an- 
tique battle-scene.  The  borders  utilize  amoretti,  masks,  mermaids, 
wings,  and  grapes.  Similar  designs  surround  all  the  woodcuts ; but 
whereas  in  the  title-page  Aesop  presides  with  dignity,  in  the  illu- 
strations he  is  shown  as  a large-headed  clumsy  figure.  Yet  the  pic- 
tures, in  the  style  of  Italian  outline  woodcuts,  possess  considerable 
charm.  There  are,  in  addition,  large  initials  decorated  with  flowers 
and  figures. 

The  text  of  this  Vita  of  Aesop  is  the  Latin  translation  by  Rinuc- 
cio  del  Arezzo  from  the  Greek  of  Maximus  Planudes,  and  Francesco 
del  Tuppo’s  Italian  version  of  Rinuccio’s  Latin  text.  The  life  of 
the  great  fabulist  was  itself  fabulous.  He  is  mentioned  in  a few 
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lines  by  Herodotus,  as  also  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  some  other  an- 
cient writers,  which  means  that  he  was  known  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.  But  his  legend  had  a long  time  to  grow;  the  oldest  form  of 
the  life  of  Aesop  as  we  know  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  be- 
tween 100  B.  C.  and  200  A.  D. 

Planudes  was  a Byzantine  monk  — a copyist  of  manuscripts,  a 
theological  disputant,  and  an  ambassador  to  Venice  — who  died  in 
1310  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Rinuccio  was  a humanist  born  in  Castiglione 
about  1395  and  known  to  be  still  living  in  1450.  He  studied  Greek  on 
the  island  of  Candia,  from  where  he  moved  on  to  Constantinople.  Re- 
turning to  Italy  in  1423,  he  entered  the  service  of  a cardinal  and  became 
later  a secretary  of  Pope  Nicholas  V,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary. Francesco  del  Tuppo  served  as  a corrector  in  the  printing  office 
of  Riessinger  in  Naples,  subsequently  establishing  his  own  press  in  that 
city.  His  version  was  first  printed  in  Naples  in  1485. 

The  first  episode  presents  Aesop  as  a slave  among  fellow  slaves, 
who  wish  to  defraud  him.  Their  master’s  figs  are  ripe : they  will 
feast  on  them  and  tell  him  that  Aesop  has  eaten  them,  and  the  lat- 
ter will  be  so  slow  with  his  stuttering  excuses  that  the  master  will 
beat  him.  True  enough,  the  master  orders  Aesop  to  be  stripped; 
but  the  latter  begs  for  a chance  to  prove  his  innocence.  Thereupon 
he  drinks  some  hot  water  and  vomits  it  out  again.  The  other  slaves, 
too,  drink  the  hot  water  — and  spew  forth  the  tell-tale  figs.  So  the 
master  had  them  punished. 

A merchant  of  Ephesus  buys  Aesop,  at  his  own  request.  On 
their  way  to  the  city,  whither  the  slaves  must  carry  the  wares,  Aesop 
takes  the  heaviest  load,  a basket  full  of  bread,  with  which  he  ar- 
rives on  a height  before  the  rest.  When  they  catch  up  with  him, 
he  is  ordered  to  distribute  the  bread,  so  that  his  basket  becomes 
empty.  At  Ephesus,  the  merchant  sells  all  his  slaves,  except 
three,  one  of  them  being  Aesop.  He  is  bought  finally  by  the  phil- 
osopher Xanthus  of  Samos.  Much  of  what  follows  is  the  interplay 
of  Xanthus  and  his  more  philosophical  (and  wittier)  slave. 

He  answers  all  baffling  questions.  The  kitchen-gardener  is 
puzzled  because  the  herbs  on  which  he  has  lavished  great  care  do 
not  thrive  as  well  as  those  that  spring  up  by  themselves.  Xanthus’s 
explanation  is  vague,  but  Aesop  knows  the  reason.  A widow  with 
children  marrying  a widower  with  children  — he  says  — has  both 
children  and  stepchildren,  and  the  children  receive  all  the  attention 
and  thus  flourish,  while  the  stepchildren  are  neglected.  Now  the 
earth  is  the  mother  of  the  herbs  that  grow  up  by  themselves,  those 
that  the  gardener  plants  are  the  stepchildren.  The  gardener  is  so 
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satisfied  with  this  answer  that  he  gives  away  the  herbs  without 
charge. 

Xanthus,  trying  to  find  a cause  to  chastise  Aesop,  asks  him  why 
he  calls  a philosopher  “curious”  and  orders  him  to  find  a man  who 
is  not  curious.  Aesop  brings  into  his  master’s  house  a simple- 
minded  rustic,  exposes  him  to  all  kinds  of  strange  treatment,  even 
to  the  sight  of  a fire  allegedly  kindled  to  burn  up  the  philosopher’s 
wife.  The  peasant  does  not  raise  an  eyebrow,  only  suggests  that 
he  may  fetch  his  own  wife  to  be  burnt  up  too.  “Oh  Aesop,”  Xan- 
thus exclaims,  “you  have  conquered  me.”  Soon  he  sets  him  free. 

From  now  on,  Aesop  moves  in  the  courts  of  kings.  He  goes  to 
the  palace  of  Lycurus,  king  of  Babylon,  and  visits  Nectabanus, 
king  of  Egypt ; sometimes  he  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  but  he  is  al- 
ways saved  by  his  wit.  Nectabanus  asks  him  what  it  is  that  he 
neither  sees  nor  hears.  Aesop  finds  a document  in  which  Necta- 
banus has  confessed  that  he  owes  the  king  of  Babylon  a thousand 
talents  of  gold;  but  Nectabanus  denies  ever  having  seen  or  heard 
such  a thing.  “If  the  king  speaks  the  truth,”  Aesop  replies,  “he 
has  the  solution  of  his  riddle.”  This  so  impresses  the  king  that 
he  pays  his  debt. 

However,  with  the  proud  people  of  Delphi,  whom  he  dared  to 
criticize,  Aesop  met  his  doom.  To  ensnare  him,  they  smuggled 
some  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo  into  his  belongings  and  ac- 
cused him  of  sacrilege.  They  led  him  onto  a steep  rock  and  threw 
him  over  the  precipice.  “Et  sic  misere  Esopus  vitam  finivit,”  the 
story  ends. 

The  Library  has  also  an  edition  of  the  Fabulae  of  Aesop  in  verse, 
equipped  with  glosses  by  Sabastian  Brant,  printed  at  Basle  by 
Jacobus  Wolff  de  Pforzheim  in  1501  (C.  Fairfax  Murray  Catalogue, 
I,  No.  20).  The  frontispiece  consists  of  a full-page  cut  of  Aesop. 
There  are  in  all  335  woodcuts  in  the  volume  — 194  in  Part  I and 
141  in  Part  II.  The  cuts  of  the  first  part  are  identical  with  those 
used  earlier  by  Michel  Furter  at  Basle  about  1490;  the  cuts  of  the 
second  part,  however,  are  by  a new  artist  and  in  a new  style.  They 
are  heavily  shaded  by  close  parallel  lines,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
made  from  metal.  Many  of  them  have  a special  interest  in  illus- 
trating the  costume  as  well  as  manners  and  customs  of  the  period. 

Recently  the  Library  has  also  acquired  a German  versified  trans- 
lation of  some  of  the  fables,  Etliche  Fabel  Esopi,  printed  by  Hein- 
rich Steiner  at  Augsburg  in  1539.  Most  of  the  woodcuts  are  from 
fifteenth-century  editions. 
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The  Classical  Politics  of  John  Adams 

By  RICHARD  M.  GUMMERE 

FROM  the  earliest  times  Massachusetts  Bay  was  a focal 
point  for  controversy.  Its  town  system,  even  under  the 
tight  rein  of  the  early  Governors  and  Assistants,  pro- 
voked continual  discussion  of  political  procedures.  Its  news- 
papers increasingly  reflected  a high  standard  of  “intelligence 
co-efficient.”  The  young  John  Adams  probably  overstated  the 
case  when  he  declared,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  the 
Feudal  Lazo,  “A  native  of  America  who  cannot  read  or  write 
is  as  rare  an  appearance  ...  as  a comet  or  an  earthquake”; 
and  Franklin,  ignoring  frontier  ignorance,  asserted  that  “there 
is  not  a man  or  woman  born  in  the  country  who  cannot  read.”1 
In  the  Bay,  at  any  rate,  the  leaders  were  educated  in  a classi- 
cal atmosphere.  The  contrast  between  the  Greco-Roman  con- 
cept of  the  State  and  the  pulpit  insistence  on  a basis  of  Mosaic 
Law  gradually  diminished  with  the  liberalizing  of  the  Old 
Order.  Roger  Williams,  emphasizing  the  separate  functions 
of  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  clergy,  cited  cases  of  successful 
governments  in  ancient  times.  Nathaniel  Ward,  in  his  Elec- 
tion Sermon  of  1641,  was  too  “Athenian”  to  suit  John  Win- 
throp.  John  Wise,  pleading  for  Congregational  independence 
and  fearing  the  creation  of  a federalized  “Consociation,”  ran- 
sacked the  classics  for  instances  of  democracy.  But,  when 
Sam  Adams  took  the  floor  in  favor  of  town-meeting  authority. 
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the  question  had  ceased  to  be  local  or  parochial,  and  the  prob- 
lem became  one  in  which  politics  were  politics,  and  all  the 
colonies  were  concerned.  Ancient  testimony  was  taken  more 
seriously  than  ever  before.  The  alignment  of  1775,  leaving 
each  man’s  religion  to  his  own  personal  choice,  was  one  of 
liberty  and  property  rather  than  of  denomination  or  creed. 

No  one  could  define  John  Adams  as  a chronic  opponent  of 
any  single  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  his  cousin  Samuel 
against  Governor  Hutchinson.  He  disagreed  with  many  per- 
sons and  groups;  and  his  reputation  today  is  based  on  certain 
courageous  decisions  which  have  affected  American  history. 
Underneath  these  differences  of  opinion,  however,  there  runs 
a steady  philosophy  of  statecraft  which  may  be  said  to  have 
summed  up  previous  episodes  in  Massachusetts  and  to  have 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Constitution.  Although 
he  was  absent  in  Europe  (along  with  Jefferson),  his  long-range 
view  of  “a  government  well  ordered,  mixed,  and  counter- 
poised” is  clearly  reflected  in  our  national  document : for  the 
closest  search  can  find  little  in  his  later  political  ideas  that  was 
not  evident  in  his  earlier  years.  For  our  present  purposes,  it 
is  correct  to  say  that,  of  all  the  American  statesmen  of  his  day, 
John  Adams  was  the  outstanding  student  of  the  Greco-Roman 
tradition,  which  he  regarded  as  a working  model  rather  than 
a merely  academic  slogan.  He  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  Aris- 
totelian canon  of  ruler,  council,  and  popular  assembly.  The 
“perversions”  of  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  mob-rule  were  ab- 
horrent to  him.  This  principle  he  never  forgot:  it  classifies 
his  ideal  system  as  that  of  Aristotle’s  Politeia,  a Republican 
Constitution.  With  all  his  voluminous  writing,  the  essence 
of  this  philosophy  is  found  in  his  Thoughts  on  Government,  his 
Report  of  a Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and,  as  a climax,  his  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.2 

Jefferson  called  him  “the  Colossus  of  Debate”;  Richard 
Stockton  described  him,  along  with  his  friend  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  as  “the  Atlas  of  Independence.”  “Cato”  was  the  most 
appropriate  name  of  all:  for  John  Adams  resembled  a senator 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  whose  head  might  have  been  copied 
from  a portrait  bust  in  the  Vatican  Gallery. 
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He  defies  hard-and-fast  identification  with  any  one  school 
of  thought,  ancient  or  modern.  He  was  attracted  by  Boling- 
broke,  Harrington,  Sidney,  and  Locke,  as  well  as  by  legal  ex- 
perts from  Justinian  to  Blackstone.  But  he  knew  and  reviewed 
his  classics  in  the  original  Latin,  and  in  the  Greek  mostly  from 
translations.  Like  others  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  their 
predecessors,  Adams  went  straight  to  the  ancient  sources, 
sometimes  to  the  particular  author  and  sometimes  to  an  an- 
thology or  commentary,  no  less  often  than  to  the  English  or 
French  political  scientists.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  at  home  in 
both  fields.  We  need  not  make  the  mistake  of  a recent  his- 
torian3 who  mentions  only  the  later  authorities.  For  example, 
this  writer  quotes  a well-known  statement  by  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  in  a sermon  preached  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act : 
“Having  been  initiated  in  youth  into  the  doctrines  taught  by 
such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero  among  the  an- 
cients, and  such  as  Sidney,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Hoadley  among 
the  moderns,  I liked  them;  they  seemed  rational.”  Our  his- 
torian deliberately  omits  the  three  classical  authors.  Absit 
omen ! We  trust  that  impartial  scholarship  may  redress  the  balance. 
In  the  library  of  the  Quincy  statesman  were  a Greek  and  an  English 
version  of  Dio  of  Halicarnassus,  and  well-conned  Latin,  French, 
and  English  editions  of  Polybius. 

Both  his  eloquence  and  his  writing  style  were  consciously 
modelled  on  Cicero.  Like  Cotton  Mather,  William  Byrd,  James 
Logan,  and  Jefferson,  he  devoted  throughout  his  life  certain 
hours  of  the  day  to  reading  the  ancient  authors,  especially  the 
historians.  As  a young  man  at  Gridley’s  Sodcditas  club  he  mas- 
tered, for  comparative  purposes,  “The  Feudal  Law  and  Tully’s 
Orations.”  He  put  the  finishing  touches  on  his  son’s  prepara- 
tion for  college  with  a heavy  dose  of  Cicero,  and  Horace’s 
Carmen  Saeculare  for  variety.  From  his  earliest  writings,  as  in 
the  Novanglus  papers,  to  the  end  of  his  active  career,  he  kept 
his  classics  alive  and  fresh : Tacitus,  Livy,  Cicero  carried  over 
into  his  daily  program. 

Adams  enlarges  on  these  classics  even  to  the  point  of  ex- 
aggeration. He  declared  unequivocally  if  not  accurately  that 
“the  only  three  discoveries  in  the  constitution  of  a free  repub- 
lic since  the  institution  of  Lycurgus  are  the  separation  of  the 
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legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. ” Also,  “I  am  a Re- 
publican on  principle:  all  the  best  things  in  civil  life  have 
originated  under  such  governments.  Athens  and  Rome  have 
done  more  honour  to  our  species  than  all  the  rest  of  it.”  In 
his  old  age  he  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  “because  of  ecclesiastical 
and  imperial  despotism  he  saw  no  advance  in  political  science 
since  Aristotle  and  Cicero.”4  As  he  himself  confessed,  he  was  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  “rhodomontade”  : when  making  the  closing 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Declaration,  he  expressed  a wish  that 
he  had  “the  genius  and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  orators  of 
Athens  and  Rome  ...  If  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  had  been 
called  on,  neither  would  have  relied  on  his  own  talents  without 
a supplication  to  Minerva  and  a sacrifice  to  Mercury  or  the 
God  of  Eloquence.”  He  uses  many  Latin-derived  words  such 
as  “the  dim  of  war.”  Epocha  is  a favorite  equivalent  for  some- 
thing simpler. 

With  such  periodic  window-dressing  there  is  also  a streak 
of  vanity:  he  writes  to  George  Wythe  a characteristic  purple 
patch:  “You  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  have  been  sent  into  life 
at  a time  when  the  greatest  law-givers  of  antiquity  would  have 
wished  to  live.”  Many  of  his  journal  entries  indicate  how 
deeply  ingrained  was  this  habit  of  relating  the  classics  to  his 
own  problems.  When  the  question  came  up  in  1789  whether 
there  should  be  two  “thrones”  — one  for  the  President  and 
one  for  the  Vice-President  — or  only  one,  he  privately  won- 
dered whether  the  first  alternative  might  not  be  possible : for 
history  recorded  two  kings  at  Sparta  and  two  consuls  at 
Rome!5  When  the  unpopular  Jay  Treaty  was  under  fire, 
Adams  recorded  that  he  lay  low,  “reading  Tacitus  and  Homer.” 

^ WO  qualities  arrest  our  attention  in  the  character  of  this 
outwardly  defiant  and  inwardly  sensitive  statesman.  The  word 
virtue , in  the  Aristotelian,  Stoic,  and  Christian  sense,  occurs 
in  his  letters,  books,  and  old-age  reminiscences.  “Labor  to  get 
distinct  ideas  of  law,  right,  wrong,  justice,  equity;  search  for 
them  in  your  own  mind  in  Roman,  Grecian,  French,  and  other 
treatises.”  In  1774  he  praises  the  remark  of  Patrick  Henry, 
who  advised  the  assembled  Congressmen  to  “aim  at  the  minu- 
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tiae  of  rectitude.”6  “Honor,”  he  declared,  “is  but  a part  of 
virtue”  ( honestum  utique  bonum  est).  Like  the  Stoics,  he  be- 
lieved in  “the  perfectibility  of  the  human  mind.”  While  he 
felt  that  Law  arose  from  Compact,  in  addition  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  he  wrote  to  Benjamin  Rush:  “I  have  accidentally  met 
with  a passage  in  Seneca,  a disciple  of  Zeno,  to  this  effect,  that 
the  human  mind  is  a portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  immersed  in 
Body,  the  same  in  God  and  Man,  with  this  difference  only  — 
that  in  God  it  is  perfect,  in  us  capable  of  perfection.”  He  couples 
this  thought  with  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  : “There  is  no 
power  superior  to  God.  Whatever  stands  above  that  power, 
is  God  himself.”  One  may  occasionally  criticize  Adams’s  judg- 
ment or  temper,  but  never  his  integrity.  A favorite  motto  which 
he  used  on  several  occasions  as  an  inspirational  text,  was  the 
remark  of  Galba  to  Piso  in  the  Histories  of  Tacitus:  “Fidem, 
libertatem,  amicitiam,  praecipua  humani  animi  bona,  tu  eadem  con- 
stantia  retinebis  — “Honor,  liberty,  and  friendship,  the  prime 
blessings  of  the  soul  of  man,  you  surely  will  uphold  with  un- 
varying resolution.”7 

The  second  trait  is  his  habit,  in  all  his  political  dealings,  of 
sceptical  survey  and  frequent  criticism  of  both  his  associates 
and  himself.  The  marginal  notes  in  his  extensive  library  are 
often  caustic.  When  he  reads  the  letter  of  Turgot  to  Dr.  Price, 
which  holds  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  wise  to  copy  the  British 
combination  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  his  marginal  note 
stands  out:  “Is  it  possible  that  the  writer  of  this  paragraph 
should  ever  have  read  Plato,  Livy,  Polybius,  Machiavel,  Sid- 
ney, Harrington?”  Our  second  President  was  particularly  at- 
tracted to  Harrington’s  Oceana,  which  emphasized  the  principle 
of  rotation  in  office.  He  read  Montesquieu  in  1760,  but  at  that 
time  made  no  marginal  comments,  perhaps  because  the  French 
authority  reproduced  the  classical  theories  with  which  Adams 
was  already  familiar.  In  his  copy  of  Condorcet’s  Esquisse  d’un 
Tableau  Historique  des  Pr ogres  et  de  1’ Esprit  Humain,  on  the  fall 
of  tyrants  and  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  republics,  Adams, 
in  one  of  his  sceptical  moods,  adds  a critical  comment : “There 
is  not  among  them  all  a form  of  government  which  could  hold 
together  any  modern  commercial  nation.” 

He  has  no  illusions  about  his  colleagues  in  the  Revolution- 
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ary  arena:  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  struggle  (1778)  he 
writes  to  Mrs.  Warren:  “My  design  is  to  retire  and  spend  all 
my  leisure  hours  in  writing  a history  of  this  revolution,  and, 
with  a hand  as  severe  as  Tacitus,  draw  the  portrait  of  every 
character  that  has  figured  in  the  business.”8  In  answer  to  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne’s  praise  of  American  oratory,  he  re- 
plies that  “Our  eloquence  was  not  corrected;  it  was  the  time 
of  Ennius  with  us.”  He  also,  mistakenly,  disparages  his  and 
his  contemporaries’  learning  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
original  Puritan  settlers.  Despite  his  love  for  everything 
Greek,  he  waved  away  James  Wilson’s  suggestion  that  our 
Chief  Executive  be  chosen  through  fifteen  electors,  selected  by 
lot  on  the  Athenian  plan,  believing,  with  Polybius,  that  the 
Attic  populace  was  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.9  He  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  the  great  Polybius  in  “white-washing”  the 
procedures  of  the  Achaean  League.  He  regards  Plato  as  an 
imposing  ideal:  but  his  Republic  is  an  untried  constitution.  He 
criticizes  Hume  for  sneering  at  Machiavelli,  pointing  out  the 
latter’s  debt  to  Aristotle.  And  he  opposes  the  idolaters  of 
Montesquieu,  the  wholesale  debtor  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero. 

HE  Sage  of  Quincy  wrote  voluminously;  and  the  scholar- 
ly world  is  awaiting  with  interest  the  project  for  complete  re- 
cording of  his  papers.  His  career  and  his  patriotic  activities 
are  so  well  known  that  for  our  particular  purpose  we  may  con- 
centrate on  two  of  his  works  — one  dealing  with  a state  con- 
stitution and  the  other  with  the  proposed  United  States.  His 
Thoughts  on  Government  was  written  in  1776  as  advice  to  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  legislatures;  his  Defence  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  ap- 
peared in  1787-88,  when  the  national  plan  was  put  before  the 
state  delegates  for  ratification.  The  latter  was  written  ex- 
haustively in  absentia  after  discussing  some  of  the  details  with 
Jefferson.  What  he  feared  most,  and  expressed  in  both  works, 
was  the  danger  of  a single  chamber,  a House  of  Representatives 
not  balanced  by  a Senate.  The  peril  of  Tyranny  had  been  con- 
vincingly handled  by  his  young  friend  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior, 
in  1774,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  Commonly 
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called  The  Boston  Port-Bill.  Quincy,  borrowing  generously 
from  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Beccaria,  Bacon,  and  Montes- 
quieu, had  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  military  dictator  and  the 
civilian  tyrant  whose  “power  and  authority  awaken  every  pas- 
sion and  discover  every  latent  vice.”  Samples  of  this  domina- 
tion are  furnished,  from  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  to  Caesar  and 
even  Cromwell.  “Britain  is  to  America  what  Caesar  was  to 
Rome.”  Adams  of  course  assumed  all  this : a dictatorship 
(which  was  actually  proposed  in  Virginia  in  1781)  or  a Decem- 
virate  would  be  equally  ruinous  with  the  rule  of  the  rabble. 

The  Thoughts  on  Government,  recommended  as  a model  for 
the  future  nation,  suggests  an  upper  body  to  be  elected  by  the 
representative  assembly,  an  executive  chosen  by  both  Senate 
and  House,  rotation  of  office  in  all  cases,  and  judges  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  That  it  was  an  essentially  republican 
document,  based  on  the  British  model  at  its  best  and  with  an 
executive  substituted  for  the  monarch,  is  clear  from  the  appre- 
ciative letter  received  from  Patrick  Henry,  who  thanked  Adams 
for  his  copy  and  proposed  to  circulate  the  essay  in  Virginia, 
“here,  where  there  is  among  most  of  our  opulent  families  a 
strong  bias  to  aristocracy.”10  The  Thoughts,  dedicated  to  George 
Wythe  and  approved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  would  presum- 
ably have  been  regarded  by  Jefferson  as  sufficiently  democratic. 

The  Defence  is  a comprehensive  account  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern constitutions,  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  United  States. 
Aristotle  had  made  a similar  survey  of  more  than  a hundred 
systems.  The  provocation  to  express  himself  on  these  matters 
was  inspired  by  Turgot’s  recommendation  that  the  new  repub- 
lic should  establish  a single  legislative  chamber.  It  was  also  a 
word  of  caution  to  Franklin  and  others  that  this  would  simply 
be  another  “perversion”  and  a dangerous  step  towards  sheer 
democracy.  He  granted  that  “If  a popular  government  can 
preserve  itself,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  all  the  equality,  all 
the  liberty,  and  every  other  good  fruit  of  an  Athenian  democ- 
racy, without  any  of  its  ingratitude,  levity,  convulsions,  or  fac- 
tions.” But  this  was  too  great  a risk.  Since  in  general  Adams 
was  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Convention  of  1787,  and 
since  he  approved  ratification,  we  may  rely  on  this  document 
as  a summary  of  the  views  of  one  who,  at  the  height  of  the 
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crisis,  had  fought  single-heartedly  for  national  independence 
but  desired  a balanced  republic.  The  upshot  of  his  argument 
is  a firm  belief  in  mixed  government  as  a safeguard  and  a work- 
ing program.  The  ancient  model  to  which  he  often  refers  is 
the  Roman  Republic  of  the  early  second  century  B.  C.,  where 
consuls,  senate,  and  people,  according  to  Polybius,  were  com- 
pletely in  balance. 

At  the  actual  time  of  Adams’s  first  publication  of  the  Defence, 
the  situation  had  been  critical,  primarily  because  of  the  loose- 
ness of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  David  Ramsay  wrote 
to  Jefferson,  April  7,  1787:  ‘‘Unless  they  make  an  efficient  Fed- 
eral Government,  I fear  that  the  end  of  the  matter  will  be  an 
American  Monarchy  or  three  or  four  Confederacies,”  such  as 
those  of  the  confused  Hellenic  communities.  Various  leaders 
brought  up  ad  nauseam  the  parallel  with  the  Greek  city-states, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Amphictyonic,  Achaean,  Lycian,  and 
other  leagues.  This  was  anathema  to  the  conservatives,  and 
a source  of  support  to  those  who  stood  for  state-rights  and 
hoped  that  some  centralization  without  complete  federation 
could  be  arranged.  Even  such  a well-informed  public  servant 
as  James  Monroe  held  that  these  Greek  combinations  were 
satisfactory  models  for  a future  national  system;  and  several 
other  Virginians  agreed  with  him.  Washington  would  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a leader;  but  there  was  fear  of  any  successor  as  a 
dictator.  Everyone  looked  to  the  “Fabius”  of  the  Revolution. 
William  Livingston,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  had  published  a 
poem  in  Collins’s  Gazette  of  April,  1778,  recommending  him  as 
an  ideal  statesman  for  future  President : 

In  the  calm  of  life 

Methinks  I see  thee,  Solon-like,  design 
The  future  grandeur  of  Confederate  States 
High  towering;  or  for  legislation  met, 

Adjust  in  Senate  what  thou  sav’dst  in  war.11 

But  who  else  could  carry  on  the  torch?  And  how  could  this 
conglomeration  of  dissimilar  provinces  operate  without  the 
“perversion”  of  ultimate  tyranny  or  mob  rule?  To  the  laissez- 
faire  men  Philip  of  Macedon  should  be  a constant  warning. 

In  the  opinion  of  Adams,  who  would  never  have  agreed  with 
Lord  Brougham  that  the  United  States  was  a “pure  democ- 
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racy,”  the  cardinal  need  was  a Federal  system  with  a three-fold 
arrangement  of  checks  and  balances.  One  chamber,  even  with 
separate  judiciary  and  executive,  was  not  enough.  He  was  in 
accord  with  Aristotle  and  Sidney  that  large  nations  could  not 
safely  legislate  on  this  basis  — only  little  establishments  like 
San  Marino  or  a Swiss  canton.  Following  the  pattern  of 
Cicero’s  optime  constituta  respublica,  he  pleads  for  the  type  of 
government  already  described  as  “well  ordered,  mixed,  and 
counter-poised'  — a government  of  laws  rather  than  of  men. 

T HE  American  Colonial  period  reveals  the  ups  and  downs, 
the  various  types  of  departure  from  the  Aristotelian  canon, 
differing  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  each  province. 
Everyone  for  150  years  gave  lip-service  to  the  plan  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  But  most  forward-looking  Americans 
called  attention  to  its  abuses.  They  agreed  with  John  Milton, 
the  “Antique  Republican,”  who,  backed  by  Polybius  and  Cic- 
ero, declared  for  an  impartial  blend  of  ruler,  council,  and  as- 
sembly.12 Winthrop’s  mixt  aristocratie  was  really  an  oligarchy, 
a “perversion,”  though  a splendid  experiment.  The  Politico 
of  the  great  Johannes  Althusius,  for  many  years  a college  text- 
book, trended  towards  emphasis  on  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
He  was  thinking  in  feudal  terms  when  he  wrote:  “Mixed  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  owes  its  allegiance  partly  to  the  Emperor 
and  partly  to  a duke  or  count  of  superior  rank,  and  has  control 
over  its  own  privileges.”  And  yet  the  same  writer  refers  to 
Cicero’s  fragment  from  the  third  book  of  his  De  Re  Publico  as 
quoted  in  St.  Augustine’s  City  of  God:  Res  publico  est  res  populi, 
cum  bene  et  iuste  geritur  ab  uno  rege,  sive  a paucis  optimatibus,  sive 
ob  universo  populo  — “A  republic  is  the  concern  of  the  people 
when  it  is  well  and  justly  administered  by  a single  king,  or  by 
a few  of  the  best  citizens,  or  by  the  people  as  a whole.”13  The 
Virginia  regime  was  less  democratic  than  that  in  the  Bay  col- 
ony. Thomas  Ludwell  reported  in  1666  that  under  Sir  William 
Berkeley  the  three  parts  were  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military, 
with  a Governor,  Council,  and  an  Assembly  consisting  of  two 
burgesses  from  each  county  chosen  by  the  free-holders  “upon 
the  Governor’s  Writt.”14  The  clergy  were  subject  to  the  Bishop 
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of  London,  and  four  colonels  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 

John  Dickinson,  in  his  eleventh  “Farmer”  letter,  had  struck 
the  note  which  at  that  time  gained  general  approval:  “A  per- 
petual jealousy  respecting  liberty  is  absolutely  requisite  in  all 
free  states.  The  very  texture  of  their  constitution,  in  mixt 
governments,  demands  it.”  This  fundamental  doctrine  appears 
in  the  Election  Sermon  of  Samuel  Cooke  on  May  30,  1770: 
“That  form  is  most  eligible  which  is  best  adapted  to  promote 
the  ends  of  government — the  benefit  of  the  community.  Reason 
and  experience  teach  that  a mixed  government  is  most  conduc- 
ive to  this  end.  Various  branches  of  power  are  a check  to 
each  other.”15  Such  a form  was  thought  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ment for  peace,  because  inter  arma  silent  leges.16 

As  we  have  already  noted,  this  blend  of  the  three  elements 
was  not  acceptable  to  all.  Franklin  gave  up,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, his  idea  of  a single  chamber.  Mason  and  R.  H.  Lee  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Constitution.  Benjamin  Rush  entered  into  his 
commonplace  book  a sceptical  memorandum : “History  of  the 
progress  of  Republicanism  in  America  . . . English  Constitution 
a medley,  a contradiction,  a neutral  mixture,  opposite  prin- 
ciples.” Philip  Freneau  wrote  in  the  New  Jersey  Chronicle  of 
June  13  and  20,  1795,  that  “A  mixed  government  is  a bastard 
form,  inheriting  all  the  faults  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  the 
other  three.”17  His  only  solution  was  “improved  Republican- 
ism.” But  John  Adams,  using  the  same  term  of  “Republican,” 
applies  it  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  Writing  to  Rush  after  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  he  comments  on  current 
“perversions”:  “I  once  thought  our  Constitution  was  quite  a 
mixed  government ; but  they  have  now  made  it,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  virtue,  spirit,  and  effect,  a democracy.”  His 
ideal  had  been  stated  in  a letter  to  Madison  of  April,  1787: 
“When  a writer  on  government  despises,  sneers,  or  argues 
against  mixed  governments,  or  a balance  in  government,  he 
instantly  proves  himself  an  ideologian.”18  Characteristically, 
he  believed  that  the  Roman  Republic  would  have  lasted  on  in- 
definitely if  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  a mixed  representa- 
tion of  all  three  elements  could  have  been  established  and  main- 
tained. 

In  the  Defence  Adams  makes  it  clear  that  the  Divine  Law 
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must  be  upheld  by  a cooperative  compact.  As  Plato  and  others 
had  declared,  God  gave  the  first  Code  to  man : but  to  leave  it 
at  that  was  “the  belief  of  a credulous  multitude.”  The  confu- 
sion in  the  Greek  city-states,  the  class  struggles  at  Rome,  should 
have  been  danger-signals  to  those  who  regarded  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  as  adequate.  Put  the  thirteen  states,  said 
Adams,  into  a league  like  the  Achaean  or  the  Aetolian,  each 
an  independent  group,  and  see  what  havoc  would  take  place ! 
He  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  entrenched  conservatives  and  the 
radical  “have-nots”  whom  recent  historians  have  approved  or 
condemned.  But  the  three-fold  harmony  would  become  a 
“perversion”  if  there  were  complete  reliance  on  a set  of  Articles 
which  were  meant  primarily  to  carry  the  colonials  through  a 
critical  period  of  revolution.  The  Roman  rivalries  were  fa- 
miliar to  every  school-boy — “Plebeians  scrambling  after  Patri- 
cians, or  Democracy  hunting  down  Aristocracy,  or  Tribunes 
in  chace  of  a Senate.”  Popular  choices  alone  were  insufficient : 
such  a policy  resulted  in  the  rise  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in 
Athens  or  the  Decemvirs  at  Rome.  The  essence  of  his  mes- 
sage, consistent  with  his  earliest  views  and  evident  in  his  pre- 
scription for  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  was  Aristotle’s 
doctrine  that  no  one  class  should  run  the  country:  “Repre- 
sentations, instead  of  collections  of  the  people,  a total  separa- 
tion of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  power  and  of  the 
judicial  from  both,  and  a balance  in  the  legislature  by  three 
independent  branches”  — constitute  the  only  real  advance  upon 
the  ancient  methods. 

This  is  in  general  a correct  statement.  But  besides  the  prin- 
ciple of  Separation  of  Powers,  clearly  mentioned  by  Polybius,19 
there  are  indications  that  certain  of  the  Greek  city-states  pos- 
sessed a system  of  representation.20  This  is  found  in  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Aetolian  Leagues,  the  Lycian  and  Achaean  Confeder- 
acies, and  in  the  Amphictyonic  League  which  Augustus  revived 
and  encouraged.  The  so-called  synedria  were  representative 
councils,  working  in  addition  to  the  “primary  assemblies”  in 
which  all  the  free  citizens  took  part  on  a democratic  basis.  The 
picture  is  of  course  blurred  by  the  rise  and  domination  of  ty- 
rants, and  often  by  the  failure  of  the  system  itself.  But  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  Vermont  was  the  only  state  of  those 
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admitted  into  the  Union  before  1800  that  immediately  conferred 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  all  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
There  is  much  confusion  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  Ameri- 
can settlements  between  the  dangerous  word  “democracy”  and 
the  concept  of  a properly  proportioned  state. 

In  this  study  Adams  leaves  no  ancient  or  modern  stones  un- 
turned. The  three  branches  of  the  Rhodian  plan  are  compared 
with  the  well-balanced  program  of  Neuchatel.  The  so-called 
Republic  of  Venice,  the  States  of  Holland,  and  other  govern- 
ments are  carefully  examined,  and  most  of  them  found  to  be 
aristocratic.  He  can  be  very  critical  of  his  classical  prototypes : 
the  too  great  power  of  the  Roman  tribal  assembly,  the  unwis- 
dom of  agrarian  laws,  especially  those  of  the  Gracchi,21  and  the 
gradual  undermining  of  the  Senate,  are  all  grist  to  his  historical 
mill.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  the  one-man  rule  of  Au- 
gustus; he  disapproves  of  Milton’s  Perpetual  Grand  Council  or 
Locke’s  Carolina  gradation  of  barons  and  landgraves  no  less 
than  the  domination  of  a mob.  Commending  the  historian 
Tacitus  for  his  “variety  of  orders,”  he  returns  to  his  main  con- 
clusion: “I  looked  into  ancient  and  modern  confederacies  for 
examples;  but  they  all  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  huddled 
up  in  a hurry  by  a few  chiefs.”22  Even  Solon’s  financial  reforms 
were  to  him  inadequate,  though  James  Bowdoin,  at  the  State 
convention,  brought  forward  as  a sound  precedent  the  relief 
from  burdens  instituted  by  Solon  as  a trend  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  in  harmony  with  the  balanced  doctrine  of  Montes- 
quieu.23 But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  very  little  op- 
position in  the  mind  of  Adams  to  the  viewpoint  of  Polybius  and 
the  warnings  of  Thucydides  about  the  lack  of  governmental 
equilibrium  in  Athens. 

R EACTIONS  to  the  Defence  were  variegated;  though  it 
was  taken  very  seriously  as  a message  from  one  who  had  stood 
up  as  the  leading  champion  for  independence  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary crisis.34  Madison  was  not  particularly  impressed. 
His  relative,  the  Reverend  James  Madison,  wrote  to  him  that 
the  book  smacked  too  much  of  “King,  Lords,  and  Commons.” 
A Baltimore  newspaper  article  objected  to  the  adjective  “well- 
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born”  for  senatorial  qualification,  and  to  Adams’s  pet  word 
aristoi,  forgetting  that  a future  President  was  using  it  in  the 
sense  of  quality,  rather  than  of  family  prominence.  Dr.  James 
McClurg  called  the  volume,  “dangerous.”  Jefferson  gave  it  his 
general  approval  at  the  time  of  publication,  but  wrote  to  Madi- 
son a decade  later:  “If  Mr.  Adams  could  be  induced  to  admin- 
ister the  government  on  its  true  principles,  quitting  his  bias  for 
an  English  constitution,  it  would  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  good  to  come  to  a good 
understanding  with  him  as  to  his  future  elections.”25  John  Jay 
regarded  his  Congress  plan  as  inadequate,  but  praised  the  book 
as  a whole.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  had  stood  loyally  with 
Adams  throughout  the  Revolution,  acknowledged  his  copy  with 
faint  praise,  although  later  completely  cooperative  after  the 
passing  of  the  tenth  amendment. 

The  critics  of  John  Adams  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  his  habit  of  downright  expression  of  opinions.  His  idea  of 
equality  between  human  beings  was  based  upon  an  equality  of 
rights  according  to  law  rather  than  upon  any  Plato-like  classi- 
fication or  any  criterion  of  a levelling  process.  Those  who  felt 
strongly  about  states-rights  or  democracy  did  not  like  his  rec- 
ommendation that  “a  natural  aristocracy,  genius,  birth,  or 
riches”  should  make  up  the  Senate,  balanced  by  the  Assembly 
and  “separated  from  all  pretensions  to  the  executive  power.” 
Those  who  look  beyond  this  remark  should  note  a suggestion 
in  his  Defence  — that  the  senate  should  be  composed  “not  of 
commanders  but  counsellors.”  Also,  his  bow  to  “property” 
was  a qualified  one  : “Throw  the  rich  and  the  proud  into  one 
group  in  a separate  assembly,  and  tie  their  hands.”26  He  held 
that  by  such  balances  the  Roman  government  at  its  best  was  a 
republic  reaching  “the  highest  degree  of  perfection  that  any 
commonwealth  is  capable  of  attaining  to.”  It  is  only  just  to 
Adams  to  understand  that  his  desire  to  have  the  best  men,  the 
aristoi,  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  a plea  for  trained  leaders ; and 
his  emphasis  on  property  applied  to  the  “little  man”  and  to 
what  we  call  “small  business”  as  well  as  to  large-scale  holdings. 
He  would  have  agreed  with  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of 
our  American  scene,  the  late  E.  L.  Godkin,  who  fell  back  on  a 
parallel  often  mentioned  by  Adams  himself : “The  composition 
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of  the  Roman  Senate,  which  from  the  beginning  consisted  of  no- 
tables who  had  in  some  manner  rendered  the  State  marked 
service,  showed  better  than  almost  anything  else  the  desire  of 
the  ancient  democracies  to  avail  themselves  of  their  best  tal- 
ent.”27 This  is  what  we  of  today  would  call  the  best  sort  of 
political  education,  provided  that  it  was  based  on  merit  and 
that  no  eligible  citizen  in  the  Republic  should  be  shut  off  from 
the  cursus  honorum.  Adams  hated  tyrants  and  dictators  even 
more  than  demagogues : “All  conquerors  are  alike:  every  one 
of  them  iura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis”  — . . denies 

that  laws  apply  to  him,  and  claims  everything  by  force.”28 

The  controversies  of  Winthrop  and  Ward,  Cotton  and  Williams, 
Wise  and  the  Consociationists,  and  the  fight  to  a finish  between 
Samuel  Adams  and  Hutchinson  — referred  to  briefly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  study — form  an  interesting  “graph”  or  series  of  changes 
from  1630  to  1789.  The  colony  of  the  Bay,  full  of  ideas  and  con- 
tinual debate,  reflects  the  testimony  of  the  classical  authors  with 
whom  the  educated  leaders  were  familiar.  Other  provinces  reacted 
in  other  ways,  though  with  the  same  background.  But  in  John 
Adams  this  region  produced  a statesman  who  had  no  peer  for  con- 
structive application  of  political  principles.  He  helped  to  fashion 
a pattern  that  Aristotle  would  have  regarded  as  both  workable  and 
sound. 

This  paper  may  end  with  John  Adams’s  emphatic  remark:  “I 
should  as  soon  think  of  closing  all  my  window-shutters  to  enable 
me  to  see,  as  of  banishing  the  Classics  to  improve  Republican 
ideas.”29 
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The  Weston  Sisters  and  the  “Boston  Mob” 


By  MARGARET  MUNSTERBERG 

THE  movement  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
developed  in  New  England  through  two  channels:  the 
publication  of  the  Liberator  and  the  formation  of  anti- 
slavery societies.  Of  the  two,  the  first  in  time  was  the  Liberator, 
a weekly  newspaper  which,  making  its  initial  appearance  on 
January  i,  1831,  was  destined  to  be  a stumbling-block  to  the 
South  and  foolishness  to  the  advocates  of  gradual  reform.  It 
was  published  and  edited  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a young 
printer  and  journalist,  who  was  assisted  at  first  by  Isaac  Knapp, 
another  young  printer.  The  paper  remained  the  mouthpiece 
of  radical  abolitionism  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  when  — 
in  the  next  to  last  number  for  December  1865  — Garrison 
set  up  the  proclamation  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  13th 
amendment.  As  he  wrote  in  his  Valedictory,  he  began  the 
Liberator  without  a subscriber  and  ended  it  “without  a farthing 
as  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  patronage  extended  to  it  during 
thirty-five  years  of  unremitted  labors. ” 

It  was  on  November  13,  1831,  that  the  first  step  was  taken 
by  fifteen  people,  assembled  on  the  principle  of  immediate 
abolition  to  form  an  organization,  and  on  New  Year’s  day  an 
enlarged  gathering  adopted  a constitution  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society.  Besides  affording  like-minded  people 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss,  the  society  sent  agents 
afield,  distributed  tracts,  sponsored  lectures,  and  encouraged 
the  founding  of  auxiliary  societies.  After  1835  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  later  rather 
oddly  referred  to  as  the  “Parent  Society,”  which  had  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  was  not  organized  till  December  1833. 

An  important  part  in  the  Garrisonian  anti-slavery  move- 
ment was  played  by  women.  On  September  13,  1834,  the 
Liberator  printed  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  newly 
formed  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society:  “Believing  slavery  to  be 
the  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  productive  of  a vast 
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amount  of  misery  and  crime,  and  convinced  that  its  abolition 
can  only  be  effected  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  immediate  emancipation  . . . we  hereby  agree  to  form 
ourselves  into  a Society  to  aid  and  assist  in  this  righteous  cause 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.”  The  funds  acquired  were  for  the 
spread  of  information  on  slavery  and  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  people;  and  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  through 
its  elaborate  fairs,  gave  considerable  financial  aid  to  the  pi- 
oneering work. 

The  nucleus  of  the  group  of  Boston  women  involved  in  the 
movement  was  a family  of  sisters,  the  Westons,  the  oldest  of 
whom,  Mrs.  Maria  Chapman  — wife  of  the  Boston  merchant, 
Henry  Grafton  Chapman  (1804-42)  — became  the  most  widely 
known  through  her  activities  as  author  and  editor  and  through 
her  practical  ability  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Her  sisters, 
sometimes  referred  to  collectively  as  “the  Misses  Weston” 
were  no  less  distinctive  individuals.  Caroline,  Deborah,  and 
Anne  Warren  Weston  worked  assiduously  for  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  were  in  later  years  joined  by  the  two  youngest  sis- 
ters, Lucia  and  Emma.  Caroline  and  Deborah  were  teachers, 
and  Anne  seems  also  to  have  done  some  teaching.  During  the 
high  excitement  of  1835  the  sisters  had  a boarding-school  “for 
young  ladies”  in  Boston.  Later  Caroline  had  a school  in  Rox- 
bury,  while  Deborah  taught  in  New  Bedford,  mostly  in  the  school 
directed  by  John  F.  Emerson.  Without  benefit  of  college,  the 
Weston  sisters  read  critically,  listened  to  lectures,  and  held 
decided  ideas.  Their  two  brothers,  Hervey,  a physician,  and 
Warren,  associated  with  Joshua  Bates  in  the  shipping  business, 
were  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  the  cause,  but  do  not  appear 
in  its  annals.  A striking  characteristic  of  the  family  was  its 
cohesion,  its  complete  agreement  in  the  face  of  both  the  outside 
world  and  the  dissenters  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks.  The  Weston 
family  was  of  Pilgrim  descent  and  their  home  was  in  Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  where,  as  may  be  inferred  from  rare 
mentions,  the  father,  Warren  Weston  Sr.,  had  a farm. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  is  the  repository  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists’ correspondence  — notably  the  forty  volumes  of  Gar- 
rison letters,  besides  volumes  of  the  letters  and  papers  of 
Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Lydia  Maria  and  David  Lee  Child,  and  others. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Weston  family  — through  Helen 
Weston,  daughter  of  Warren  Weston  — presented  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Weston  sisters  to  Worthington  Chauncey 
Ford,  then  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Documents  and  Statis- 
tics, as  a gift  for  the  Library.  Its  thirty-two  volumes,  ranging 
mainly  from  1835  to  1855,  are  now  with  the  other  anti-slavery 
documents  in  the  Rare  Book  Department. 

Only  a few  of  the  Weston  papers  are  printed  here,  limited  to 
two  early  phases  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  The  first,  of  1835, 
represents  what  Harriet  Martineau  called  the  “martyr  age/’ 
when  the  small  band  of  leaders  faced  ostracism,  revilement,  and 
even  danger  to  life.  The  second,  of  1839,  is  one  of  dissension 
within  the  anti-slavery  fold  — a symptom  observable  in  most 
historic  movements  of  the  past  when  the  purity  of  the  original 
zealots  becomes  modified  by  adjustment  to  the  world. 


A N innocent  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  “Boston  mob.”  In  order  to 
understand  the  extreme  hostility  of  the  leading  circles  as  well 
as  the  mass  of  citizens  in  Boston  toward  the  Abolitionists,  one 
must  keep  in  mind  that  immense  sums  were  involved  in  busi- 
ness with  the  South,  that  cotton  was  the  chief  article  of  trade, 
and  that  slave  labor  was  generally  considered  necessary  for  the 
raising  of  cotton.  Upsetting  the  status  quo  meant  interference 
with  profits.  It  was  further  thought  that  George  Thompson, 
a visiting  British  abolitionist,  was  to  address  the  anti-slavery 
ladies  and,  as  has  often  been  known  to  happen,  people  especial- 
ly resented  the  meddling  of  foreigners  with  their  affairs. 

Thompson,  a native  of  Liverpool,  looms  large  in  the  letters 
of  the  Westons,  for  he  was  dear  to  their  anti-slavery  hearts. 
Garrison,  too,  was  his  devoted  friend,  and  named  his  first-born 
son  after  him.  Committed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  world,  Thompson  came  to  the  United  States  in  Septem- 
ber 1834  to  further  the  cause  with  his  eloquence;  but  on  land- 
ing in  New  York  he  found  himself  and  his  family  turned  out  of 
a hotel  at  the  instigation  of  a Southerner.  He  toured  New  Eng- 
land, where  in  some  places  he  was  welcomed  to  speak  in  churches 
and  had  brickbats  thrown  at  him  in  others. 
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The  Liberator  for  October  24,  1835,  reprints  the  handbill  that 
was  posted  about  Boston : “The  infamous  scoundrel  Thompson 
will  hold  forth  this  afternoon,  at  the  Liberator  Office,  No.  48 
Washington  Street.  The  present  is  a fair  opportunity  for  the 
friends  of  the  Union  to  snake  Thompson  out.”  Although 
Thompson  was  not  at  the  meeting  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Hall 
that  took  place  on  October  21,  1835,  Garrison  was  there,  prob- 
ably to  escort  his  young  wife.  The  ladies,  although  they  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Mayor  for  protection,  began 
their  meeting  with  remarkable  calm,  the  President,  Mary  S. 
Parker,  reading  from  Scripture  and  saying  a prayer.  Mean- 
while the  crowd,  cheated  from  pouncing  on  Thompson,  had  to 
have  a victim  and  pursued  Garrison  instead.  As  Charles  C. 
Burleigh,  who  was  an  eyewitness,  reported  in  the  Liberator, 
Garrison,  after  trying  in  vain  to  disperse  the  crowd,  retired  to 
the  anti-slavery  office,  which  was  then  locked.  As  people  grew 
menacing,  he  escaped  through  a back  window  and  reached  a 
carpenter’s  shop,  where  he  was  hidden  but  apparently  betrayed. 
The  mob,  as  Burleigh  wrote,  “pouring  out  from  Wilson’s  Lane 
into  State  St.  with  a deal  of  clamor  and  shouting,”  seized  him 
and  tore  off  his  clothing.  Because  some  of  the  men  scrupled 
to  have  him  killed  outright,  he  was  carried  into  City  Hall,  har- 
bored in  the  Mayor’s  office,  and  taken  to  the  prison  on  Leverett 
Street. 

Deborah  Weston  kept  a diary  from  January  1 to  November 
18,  1835,  covering  seventy  octavo  pages.  Entries  beginning 
on  May  28  are  here  given;  they  reflect  the  Westons’  devotion 
to  Thompson  and  lead  to  the  climax  of  October  21,  when  the 
diarist  records  the  events  of  the  riot,  as  experienced  by  her 
three  sisters.  The  subsequent  entries  tell  of  the  forced  de- 
parture of  Thompson,  who  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  his  first 
name,  and  introduce  Harriet  Martineau,  the  famous  British 
writer  and  reformer: 

[From  the  Diary  of  Deborah  Weston,  J#J5] 

Thursday,  28  [May].  Went  to  the  prayer  meeting.  Mr.  [Henry 
Clarke?]  Wright  made  an  excellent  prayer.  I like  him  much.  At 
9 we  went  to  Julien  Hall.  They  finish’d  the  discussion  about  the 
constitution.  Then  they  took  up  money  to  the  amount  of  $4,000.  . 
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Then  May,  Thompson,  Garrison  and  Birney  spoke  upon  sundry 
resolutions  and  then  adjourned  till  evening.  Slept  till  4 o’clock, 
when  Maria,  Ann  C[hapman],  Aunt  Mary  and  I went  to  a coloni- 
sation meeting  at  the  temple.  Saw  all  our  anti-slavery  people 
there.  Alexander  Everett  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gurley  made  his 
speech,  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Seamans  Chapel  then  spoke,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Garrison  then  got 
up  and  asked  if  any  one  might  speak  and  was  answer’d  No.  Upon 
that  and  a southern  planter’s  getting  up  to  speak  all  the  abolition- 
ists left  the  house,  and  the  meeting  was  immediately  adjourned. 

Went  to  Julien  Hall  in  the  evening  to  hear  the  last  of  the  con- 
vention M.  Brastow,  Mr.  Mack  and  all  of  us  having  tea  at  Maria’s. 
Mr.  Thompson  made  the  concluding  speech.  It  was  the  finest  thing 
I ever  heard  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  he  finished  he  gave  out  for 
them  all  to  sing,  “From  every  land  below  the  skies”  . . . 

The  convention  that  wound  up  in  Julien  Hall  was  the  New 
England  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Boston.  The  Reverend 
Ralph  Randolph  Gurley  was  secretary  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  which  agitated  for  the  settling  of  negroes  in 
Africa.  It  was  part  of  the  Abolitionist  program  to  oppose  this 
movement. 

Saturday,  30.  A most  beautiful  day.  The  discussion  continued 
at  Julien  Hall,  the  temple  being  refused.  Sat  by  Mrs.  Child,  who  was 
in  great  fury  all  the  time.  It  was  the  best  fun  that  ever  I saw  in  my 
life.  Mr.  Thompson  was  splendid.  Dined  at  Maria’s  Went  in  the 
afternoon  to  Ritchie  Hall  and  heard  Messrs  May  and  Stanton  lec- 
ture. Mr.  S.  was  the  most  violent  person  I have  ever  heard  . . . 

Mrs.  Child  was,  of  course,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  the  popular 
writer,  who  in  1833  published  a book  entitled  Appeal  in  Favor 
of  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans.  In  the  diary  entry 
that  follows,  Deborah  speaks  playfully  of  “Mrs.  Child  and 
Childe  David,”  the  latter  being  David  Lee  Child,  lawyer  and 
publicist,  Mrs.  Child’s  husband  and  co-worker  in  the  abolition 
cause.  May  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Joseph  May,  Unitarian 
minister,  close  friend  of  Garrison’s  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Stanton  was  Henry 
Brewster  Stanton,  anti-slavery  lawyer,  whom  Garrison  at  that 
time  praised  in  a letter  to  Henry  E.  Benson  as  “our  strong  and 
indefatigable  brother  Stanton  in  Rhode  Island,”  but  who  was 
destined  three  years  later  to  join  the  faction  that  separated 
themselves  from  the  Garrison  abolitionists. 
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Thursday,  25  [June].  Warm  and  pleasant.  This  day  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  anti-slavery  people  as  a fast  for  the  slaves.  Went 
over  to  Mount  Auburn  in  a barouche  (the  first  one  by  the  way  I 
was  ever  in)  with  Maria,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Child,  to  say 
nothing  of  Louisa  Thompson.  We  rode  up  to  Cottage  Place  to  get 
Mrs.  Child  and  Childe  David  rode  down  to  Brighton  Street  with 
us.  Stopped  at  the  college  and  saw  Hervey.  It  is  a most  lovely 
place  over  there.  Went  to  Mr.  Baileys  to  tea.  Then  to  Julien  Hall. 
Heard  Himes,  Burleigh,  Phelps,  Porter,  May,  Garrison,  and  Thomp- 
son. Spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Baileys. 

Thursday,  2 [July].  Went  to  the  colonisation  meeting  in  the  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Tracey  [sic]  of  Recorder  notoriety  opened  the  meeting 
by  making  a most  atrocious  speech,  the  wickedest  I think  that  I 
ever  heard.  Mr.  Gannett  also  disgraced  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Gurley  did  very  well.  Mr.  May  and  Garrison  spoke  a 
word  or  two  and  much  to  A.  Everett’s  indignation  he  was  obliged 
to  read  an  anti-slavery  notice. 

The  “Tracy  of  Recorder  notoriety”  was  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Tracy,  editor  of  the  Congregationalist  Recorder;  Gannet  was 
the  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles  Gannet,  a Unitarian  minister;  and 
A.  Everett  (brother  of  Edward  Everett)  was  Alexander  Hill 
Everett,  diplomat  and  publicist  and  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review. 

The  following  entry  reflects  the  custom  of  frequent  church 
attendance  prevalent  in  New  England  at  the  time,  and  also  the 
disappointment  of  the  Abolitionists  when  ministers  failed  to 
lend  light  and  warmth  to  what  seemed  to  them  the  most  press- 
ing issue  of  the  day: 

Sunday,  5 [July].  I was  so  tired  that  I thought  I would  go  to  Mr. 
Piermont  and  rest,  but  there  is  no  rest  to  anti-slavery  people.  Mr. 
Parkman  preached  a sermon  upon  this  text.  Where  the  spirit  of 
God  is,  there  is  liberty.  I was  completely  exhausted  listening  to 
his  villainy.  Went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  free  church,  heard  Mr. 
Parker.  He  preached  very  well,  speaking  extempore. 

Monday,  20.  Caroline  spent  the  forenoon  at  Maria’s.  Mr.  Quincy 
called  while  she  was  there.  Went  to  Julien  Hall  in  the  evening  to 
hear  the  discussion  finished.  Mr.  May’s  last  speech  was  splendid. 
[Three  lines  crossed  out.]  There  was  more  of  a mob  than  I ever 
saw  before  anywhere.  For  Thompson  rose  to  tell  Gurley  he  had 
misquoted  a verse  from  the  Bible,  and  there  was  instantly  a rush 
all  over  the  house  and  Francis  Welch  and  the  Rev.  Dolly  Boyle  as 
ringleaders  shouted  “Hold  your  tongue,  Down  with  the  English- 
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man.  No  foreign  interference.  Throw  him  out.”  Things  after 
that  were  pretty  quiet  excepting  that  there  was  furious  clapping 
and  hissing.  The  question  was  taken  by  raising  the  hand  and  we 
I think  carried  the  day.  It  was  a most  exciting  time. 

The  Mr.  Quincy  who  called  on  Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chapman 
was  Edmund  Quincy,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  in- 
ner circle  of  Garrisonian  Abolitionists.  The  son  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston  and  President  of  Harvard,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  He  is  remembered  as  a reformer 
(as  well  as  a charming  writer),  but  at  the  time  of  the  diary 
entry  he  had  not  yet  joined  the  anti-slavery  ranks.  This  he  did 
in  November  1837,  when  he  became  a life-member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  was  a loyal  friend  and  col- 
laborator of  Mrs.  Chapman. 

Monday,  7 [September].  Just  before  dinner  Miss  Parker  called 
to  say  that  there  was  a report  about  town  that  Thompson  had  been 
“rail-rode,”  we  were  all  exceedingly  alarm’d.  I went  down  to 
Maria’s  to  find  out  if  she  had  heard  anything.  Ann  Chapman  was 
there.  The  Post  stated  that  the  affair  took  place  in  Concord  on 
Friday.  We  were  in  suspense  until  the  Transcript  came,  which 
stated  that  Thompson  had  escaped  to  the  woods  . . . Went  to  a 
prayer  meeting  at  Ritchie  Hall.  The  object  of  it  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  Dea  Gulliver,  Mr.  Stimpson  and  brother  Porter 
spoke.  Mr.  Ayer  prayed  for  Thompson  strongly  . . . 

Sunday,  27.  Came  home,  dress’d  took  Lizzy  [Elizabeth  Chap- 
man] and  went  to  Mr.  Winslow’s  [the  Reverend  Hubbard  Wins- 
low]. Heard  the  great  man  himself,  but  could  not  bear  him.  Emma 
and  I tried  to  find  the  Mission  House  where  Mr.  Wright  preaches, 
but  could  not.  So  we  went  to  Bowdoin  Street  again.  Mr.  W. 
preached  at  Fanaticism,  as  did  also  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Gannett. 
I should  think  that  the  ministers  might  be  in  better  business.  Went 
to  a meeting  at  the  Free  church  in  the  evening.  A Mr.  Mann  of 
Connecticut  preach’d,  I liked  him.  Heard  that  Garrison  had  got 
home.  Thompson  called  at  Maria’s  a moment  this  morning.  He 
was  just  starting  for  Abington  with  Mr.  May. 

Monday,  28.  Miss  Parker  called  at  noon  to  say  that  Thompson 
had  been  mobbed  at  Abington  the  night  before  and  had  been  hit  on 
the  cheek  with  a stone.  Went  in  the  afternoon  to  46  Washington 
Street  to  a meeting  of  the  Mass.  Anti-Slavery  Society.  All  the 
brethren  were  there.  Mr.  Wright  made  a very  fine  prayer.  Mr. 
Garrison  made  a few  remarks  and  read  from  the  Bible.  Then  Mr. 
May  introduced  a string  of  resolutions  made  up  principally  of  ex- 
tracts from  Daniel  Webster  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  Pro- 
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Slavery  meeting.  The  discussion  upon  these  was  very  interesting. 
Then  Dea  Gulliver  and  Garrison  were  nominated  to  frame  a reso- 
lution expressive  of  their  feelings  to  “our  dear  brother  Thompson.” 
Then  Thompson  made  a most  beautiful  speech.  In  short  we  had 
a delightful  time,  and  no  signs  of  a mob,  though  we  fully  expected 
one. 

Henry  Clarke  Wright,  a native  of  Sharon,  Connecticut, 
had  turned  from  a hat-maker  into  a theological  student  and 
minister,  and,  joining  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
in  May  1835,  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  radical  of  the 
Abolitionists. 

Monday,  12  [October].  Soon  after  6 we  started  for  the  Odeon  to 
hear  Webster  take  his  vase.  Mr.  Bailey  sent  us  a ticket.  I found 
I must  stand  a long  time  so  came  away  early.  When  the  doors 
were  opened  it  was  found  that  the  house  was  full  of  people  who 
had  been  admitted  beforehand  so  they  all  came.  It  was  a scanda- 
lous business.  We  however  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  though  Daniel  had  the  vase  Van  Buren  had  the  presidency,  or 
at  least  would  have  it  . . . 

This  vase  — really  a large,  beautifully  embossed  bowl  — 
was  presented  to  “Daniel  Webster,  Defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  from  citizens  of  Boston,  Oct.  12, 
1835.”  It  is  now  on  the  marble  mantel  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
Treasure  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Tuesday,  13.  Maria  called  bringing  the  Commercial  with  her. 
Oh  the  villainy.  Even  the  little  Transcript  was  very  indignant 
that  the  good  people  at  Dr.  Channing  should  be  insulted  by  hearing 
an  Anti-Slavery  Notice.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  Anne  went 
down  to  Maria’s  where  were  Thompson,  Garrison,  May  and  Miss  Parker 
sitting  in  conclave  over  a letter  which  Deacon  Gulliver  had  received 
from  the  proprietor  of  Julien  Hall,  refusing  them  the  use  of  it,  be- 
ing frightened  by  the  piece  in  the  Commercial.  So  the  matter  is 
up  and  the  fire  engines  will  be  spared  all  trouble.  Not  a place  can 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  Called  at  Maria’s  in  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Parker  was  there.  Had  a letter  from  Hervey  at  noon  stating  that 
he  was  safe  in  Yale  College  . . . 

Thursday,  75.  Anne  went  down  to  Maria’s  and  there  found 
Thompson,  May  and  Benson  ready  to  start  for  Abington,  where  T. 
is  to  speak  in  the  afternoon.  Went  to  the  Temple  to  hear  Mr.  Gur- 
ley and  his  black  brother  Mr.  Wilson  tell  of  the  pleasure  and  de- 
lights of  Liberia.  I suffered  so  much  about  Thompson  that  I could 
hardly  hear  what  was  going  on.  Gurley  spoke  very  well  and  cov- 
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ered  the  ground  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Ladies  completely.  At  home 
all  the  evening.  At  10  Caroline  came  from  Maria’s  with  the  joyful 
news  that  Thompson  had  had  a most  glorious  time  at  Abington 
and  was  safe  at  Maria’s,  where  he  was  passing  the  night. 

Friday,  16.  Went  down  to  Maria’s  early  to  breakfast  with 
Thompson.  Anne  called  and  Miss  Ball.  Thompson  agreed  to  come 
back  to  dinner  but  did  not.  A very  mean  letter  from  Gurley  came 
out  in  the1  Courier  this  morning.  Also  in  the  Commercial  affidavits 
about  Thompson.  Went  down  to  Maria’s  and  took  tea.  Anne, 
Ann  Chapman  and  Mr.  Wright  there.  I like  Mr.  Wright  exceed- 
ingly. Went  to  the  Temple  to  hear  the  last  speech  and  dying  con- 
fession of  the  Colonisation  Society.  The  black  brother  also  spoke. 
Gurley  seem’d  very  animated  and  interested  in  his  labours,  but  has 
not  had  much  success,  for  he  had  raised  but  $600. 

Benson  was  most  probably  Henry  Egbert  Benson,  Garrison’s 
young  brother-in-law,  an  agent  for  the  Liberator  and  a devoted 
anti-slavery  worker  till  his  untimely  death  in  1837.  An  older 
brother,  George  William  Benson,  a resident  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  also  an  Abolitionist. 

Monday,  19.  Anne  called  upon  Mrs.  Garrison  and  found  Thomp- 
son there,  she  warmly  advised  him  not  to  be  at  the  meeting. 

Wednesday,  21.  This  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  day  when  5,000 
men  mobbed  45  women.  I was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to  keep 
school  but  Maria,  Caroline  and  Anne  were  there,  at  46  Washington 
Street.  The  mayor,  after  feebly  endeavoring  to  disperse  the  mob, 
took  upon  himself  to  disperse  the  meeting:  they  were  accordingly 
ushered  by  the  peace  officers  and  the  mayor  through  crowds  of 
men  who  hissed  them  when  they  made  their  appearance  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  cheered  when  they  were  finally  out.  They  all 
went  to  Maria’s,  and  the  meeting  was  finished  there. 

About  5,  A and  C came  home  in  great  distress,  Dr.  Farnsworth 
having  just  told  them  that  Garrison  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
We  suffered  most  acutely  till  dark,  when  Warren  came  home  and 
said  that  he  [Garrison]  had  been  rescued  by  a truckman  of  the  name  of 
Cooley,  who  took  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  through  the  mob 
into  the  city  hall.  From  there  he  was  taken  with  much  difficulty 
to  Leverett  St.  Jail.  We  then  began  to  fear  for  the  property,  par- 
ticularly the  anti-slavery  rooms  and  some  for  Maria’s  house  for  the 
cry  had  been  repeatedly  raised  among  the  mob  “To  West  Street, 
Chapman’s,  opposite  Homers  Stable.” 

Warren  came  home  at  half  past  11,  seemingly  much  pleased. 
Edward  Prescott  and  Daniel  Parkman  had  called  the  first  of  the 
evening  to  beg  them  to  send  Thompson  off  if  he  was  there.  She 
had  some  talk  with  them  and  they  went  off.  Then  came  Homer  of 
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the  Commercial,  Henry  Williams,  a Mr.  Davenport  and  another 
man,  whom  they  none  of  them  appeared  to  know.  They  staid  till 
past  ii.  Maria  gave  them  their  dues  all  round.  She  could  hardly 
believe  her  own  good  fortune  in  catching  them.  We  did  not  ven- 
ture to  go  to  bed  till  some  time  after  12. 

Monday,  26.  Anne  came  from  Weymouth.  The  Liberator  made 
its  appearance  today.  Spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  Maria’s. 
Mrs.  Drury  of  the  Society  called  and  Miss  Ball.  Garrison  is  turned, 
I hear,  from  his  house  and  office. 

Wednesday,  28.  A beautiful  day,  the  Indian  summer  is  perfec- 
tion. Saw  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  May  was  mobbed  up  in  Vermont 
the  same  day  that  we  were. 

Thursday,  29.  Began  to  make  my  Abolition  Book.  The  Re- 
former came  out  furious  tonight  against  mobs,  or  rather  it  was  last 
night.  Whittier  wrote  it.  It  was  excellent. 

Saturday,  3/.  Heard  that  our  friend  George  was  in  town  safe  in 
High  St.  Mr.  Fuller  brought  him  up  the  night  before.  Maria  and 
Anne  went  down  to  see  him.  Found  him  in  excellent  spirits, 
though  his  life  is  in  great  danger,  a merchant  in  Salem  is  to  give  a 
hundred  dollars  to  whoever  catches  him.  The  house  where  he  has 
been  staying  at  Salem  was  mobbed  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life. 

Sunday,  November  1.  Went  to  the  Mission  House  and  heard  Mr. 
Wright  preach  all  day.  Liked  him  much.  Had  some  talk  with  him. 
Dined  at  Maria’s.  Spent  part  of  the  evening  at  Chauncy  Place. 
[Home  of  the  elder  Chapmans.]  Dr.  Gary  there.  We  were  hissed 
on  Maria’s  door  step  by  3 men  as  we  (Henry,  Maria  and  I)  were 
standing  talking  with  Dr.  G.  Whittier  at  Maria’s. 

Sunday,  8.  A day  of  affliction.  Thompson  sailed  for  St.  An- 
drews on  his  way  back  to  England  in  the  brig  Satisfaction,  Captain 
Stroker.  The  weather  has  been  delightful.  We  all  thought  that 
Thompson  would  not  go,  but  calling  at  Maria’s  on  my  way  to 
church,  found  that  he  had  thought  it  best  to  go.  I ran  home  to  tell 
C and  A the  sad  news,  we  all  went  to  Maria’s,  where  Henry  told  us 
that  we  should  not  go  to  the  Southwicks  to  bid  Thompson  good- 
bye for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion.  Caroline  and  I however  went  and 
looked  our  last.  This  was  about  11.  Anne  then  went  and  staid  till 
he  went  which  was  about  12. 

Went  to  church  at  Congress  hall  in  the  afternoon.  Heard  a poor 
good-for-nothing  creature  preach,  who  said  the  same  thing  over 
20  times.  My  thoughts  were  on  board  the  brig  Satisfaction  with 
Capt  Stroker,  to  say  nothing  of  his  passenger.  Brother  Fuller  was 
there  looking  very  mournful.  Passed  the  evening  at  home.  These 
are  the  partings  which  “bear  the  bloom  from  life  away.” 

(To  be  concluded) 


A Book  of  Hours  of  Rennes 


By  ANNELIESE  M.  FUNKE 

ONE  of  the  finest  items  in  the  splendid  collection  of  me- 
dieval manuscripts  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  a 
French  Book  of  Hours  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (Ms.  1489).  The  beauty  of  the  calligraphy 
and  the  lavishness  of  the  illustrations  and  border  decorations 
may  qualify  the  volume  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the  art 
of  the  medieval  scribe  and  miniaturist. 

The  Book  of  Hours  was  the  prayer-book  of  lay-people.  It 
began  with  the  Calendar  and  contained  the  prescribed  prayers 
for  the  offices  of  the  church  service.  First  came  the  prayers 
for  the  eight  canonical  hours  — matins,  lauds,  prime,  tierce, 
sext,  none,  vespers,  and  compline  — which  comprised  the 
“Hours  of  the  Virgin”;  then  followed  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  the  litany  of  the  saints,  the  office  of  the  dead,  the  seven 
supplications,  passages  from  the  Gospels,  memorials  of  the 
saints,  and  finally  a group  of  miscellaneous  prayers.  With  the 
spread  of  reading  and  writing,  Books  of  Hours  were  made  in 
incredibly  large  numbers  in  secular  workshops.  Feudal  lords 
ordered  them  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  did  later  wealthy 
burghers.  The  style  of  these  prayer-books  differed  in  the  va- 
rious countries  and  periods  — the  collection  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  includes  about  a dozen  representative  specimens. 

Especially  numerous  are  the  Books  of  Hours  which  have 
survived  from  late  fifteenth-century  France.  The  Limes  d’Henres 
were  by  then  standardized  and  commercialized.  But  some  of 
the  earlier  works  are  among  the  glories  of  the  art  of  manu- 
script-making. These  are  the  Grandes  Heures  and,  even  more 
splendid,  the  Tres-riches  Heures.  The  Library’s  volume  here 
discussed  may  be  classed,  however  modestly,  with  the  Grandes 
Heures. 

The  book  originally  consisted  of  167  vellum  leaves,  ^3  by  16 
cm.  in  size,  in  gatherings  of  eight;  unfortunately,  four  leaves, 
those  after  leaf  4,  62,  100,  and  153  are  missing.  There  are  five 
blank  leaves,  plus  four  blank  pages.  The  Calendar  has  sixteen 
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lines  to  a page,  and  the  text,  written  in  larger  characters,  four- 
teen lines  to  a page.  There  are  twenty-four  miniatures,  one 
occupying  a full  page,  and  each  of  the  others  half  of  a page.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  illuminated  intials,  five  are  historiated;  and  no 
less  than  one  hundred  fifty-one  pages  are  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent illuminated  borders,  composed  of  leaves  and  flowers 
and  harboring  countless  grotesque  pictures. 

The  manuscript  has  been  preserved  in  a sixteenth-century 
calf  binding,  embellished  with  gold-tooled  borders,  center- 
pieces,  and  fillets.  The  first  forty  to  fifty  leaves  have  suffered 
from  moisture;  otherwise  the  work  is  in  excellent  condition. 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  contents,  since 
they  largely  conform  with  the  usual  pattern.  Only  such  feat- 
ures will  be  mentioned  which  are  peculiar  to  the  volume  or  to 
some  other  manuscript  produced  for  the  same  diocese  and  thus 
may  help  to  identify  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  Calendar  agrees,  in  salient  characteristics, 
with  that  of  a Book  of  Hours  of  the  Use  of  Rennes  preserved 
in  Paris  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  nouv.  acq.  lat.  no.  844). 1 
Here  ar^  ten.  entries: 


May  16 

Moderandi  epi 

May  19 

Sa  Yvonis  cf 

Jun  17 

Hervei  cf 

Aug  16 

Armagili  cf 

Oct  16 

Michaelis  in  mo(n)te  tu(m)ba 

Oct  22 

Marie  Salome 

Oct  29 

Sa  Yvonis  cf 

Nov  3 

Dedicatio  ecc(lesia)e  cathed(ra)lae 

Nov  6 

Melany  epi  redon(ensis) 

Nov  15 

Maclovii  epi 

Both  manuscripts  devote  the  same  days  to  the  same  saints; 
yet  this  fact  alone  cannot  be  considered  decisive  as  regards  the 
use  of  the  office,  for  the  saints’  days  may  have  been  identical  in 
many  places  of  northern  France.  However,  both  Calendars 
celebrate  the  third  of  November  as  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church  and  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  manuscripts 
were  made  for  the  same  diocese.  November  third  was  the  day 
of  the  “dedicatio  ecclesie  Redonensis”  (the  Latin  name  for 
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Rennes)  in  a missal  of  the  period  also  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.2  One  may  confidently  assert,  therefore,  that 
the  Library’s  manuscript  is  a Book  of  Hours  of  Rennes. 

There  are  other  evidences.  The  litany  contains  largely  the 
same  martyrs  as  still  another  Book  of  Hours  of  the  Use  of 
Rennes  now  in  Paris.3  Indeed,  there  are  enough  differences 
in  the  Office  of  the  Virgin  and  in  the  selection  of  the  passages 
from  the  Gospels  to  differentiate  the  manuscript  from  Books 
of  Hours  made  either  for  the  Use  of  Rome  or  for  the  Use  of 
Paris.  The  prayer  Obsecro  te,  ordinarily  given  in  Latin,  is  here 
in  French. 

The  prayers  “The  Seven  Supplications”  and  “The  Fifteen 
Joys  of  the  Virgin”  ( Les  sept  requites  a Notr e-Seigneur  and  Les 
quinze  joies  de  la  Vierge ) form  an  integral  part  of  the  Books  of 
Hours  produced  north  of  the  Loire.4  Thus  they  appear  in  such 
manuscripts  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  as  the  Heures 
of  Rene  d’Anjou5  and  the  Grandes  Heures  of  Rohan.6  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Library’s  volume  too.  “The  Seven  Suppli- 
cations” (leaves  122V-126)  are  preceded  by  the  admonition: 
“Quiconques  veult  estre  bien  conseille  de  la  chose  . . . ,”  and 
begin  : 

Doulce  dieu  doulce  pere  sainte  trinite  un  dieu.  Biau  sir  dieu 
ge  vous  requier  conseil  et  aide  en  loneur  et  la  remembrance  de  celi 
hautis  me  conseil  que  vous  prenistes  de  v[ot]re  propre  sapience  . . . 

Pater  n[oste]r  . . . 

Biau  sire  dieu  ge  vous  requier  que  vous  me  reg[a]rdez  en  pitie  . . . 

Naturally,  there  are  slight  deviations  in  the  text  and  spelling 
of  the  various  manuscripts. 

The  language  of  “The  Fifteen  Joys  of  the  Virgin”  (leaves 
148-53)  reflects  that  love  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  which  adds 
an  intimate  touch  to  the  French  devotional  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  the  sake  of  the  great  joy  which  the  Virgin 
experienced  when  she  went  into  the  mountains  to  visit  her 
cousin,  St.  Elizabeth,  she  may  ask  forgiveness  for  all  sinners : 
“Et  tres  doulce  dame  pour  ycelle  grant  ioaie  que  vous  eustes 
quant  vous  alastes  a la  montaigne  visiter  sai(n)te  elisabeth 
v(ot)re  cousine  . . . Doulce  dame  priez  ce  benoit  que  il  me 
veille  ressacier.”  The  text  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Heures  of  Rene  d’Anjou. 
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The  last  part  of  the  volume  (leaves  154-63)  is  a French  pray- 
er to  the  Virgin,  in  rhyme  and  probably  of  very  early  origin. 
Similar  prayers  appear  occasionally.  A Book  of  Hours  of  the 
Use  of  Paris  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  similarly 
contains  a prayer  of  46  stanzas,  with  variations  in  the  text  but 
of  essentially  the  same  contents.7  It  begins : 

Glorieuse  virge  reigne 
En  qui  par  la  vertu  divine 
Ihesucrist  print  humanite  . . . 

Unfortunately,  the  leaf  containing  this  verse  is  missing  from 
the  Library’s  volume;  the  first  stanza  there  is  the  seventh: 

Glorieuse  virge  Marie 
Pleine  de  grant  debonairie 
Toy  doit  len  servir  et  amer 
Moult  vault  ton  povair  et  taie 
Ques  tu  as  par  tout  seigneurie 
En  ciel  en  terre  et  en  mer. 

In  the  manuscript  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  the  second 
line  of  this  stanza  reads : “Plaine  de  confort  et  d’aye.”  Here 
is  the  last  stanza  in  the  Library’s  volume : 

A ionites  mains  nous  cri  m(er)ci 
Dame  quaiez  pitie  de  mi 
Et  de  celx  qui  cest  dite  ci 
A fait  et  de  moy  qui  suy  ci 
Et  de  touz  celx  qui  lediront 
Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

In  the  Paris  manuscript  the  last  line  is  absent;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  third  and  fourth  lines  read:  “Et  de  celx  qui  te  ser- 
viront/Et  de  celuy  qui  cest  dist  cy.”  The  tenth  stanza  in  both 
manuscripts  ends  with  the  lines : 

Tres  doulce  dame  gracieuse 
Qui  Theophile  confortas. 

The  verses  are  uneven  in  their  poetical  quality.  Some  have 
a simple  beauty: 

Tu  es  lafleur  tu  es  larose 

Tu  es  celle  en  qui  se  repose 

La  doulceur  qui  toute  aute  passe  . < . 
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T HE  character  of  the  handwriting  as  well  as  of  the  minia- 
tures and  borders  assigns  the  book  to  the  early  15th  century. 
The  style  of  a miniature  and  the  borders  of  a French  Book  of 
Hours  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  illu- 
minated manuscripts  held  at  the  Burlington  Arts  Club  in  1908 
shows  close  similarity  to  that  in  the  Library’s  volume.8  This 
manuscript  was  thought  to  have  been  produced  “c.  1420,”  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  relationship  to  the  Tres-riches  Heures  of 
the  Due  de  Berry,  a fact  mentioned  in  the  Burlington  Cata- 
logue. One  may  add  that  the  inclusion  of  the  memorials  of  St. 
Margaret  and  particularly  of  St.  Catherine  seem  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  Library’s  volume  in  the  years  1425-30  — a time  when 
the  devotion  to  these  saints  gained  new  emphasis  in  France  be- 
cause of  the  rumor  that  they  had  appeared  to  Jeanne  d’Arc.9 

The  miniatures  were  probably  painted  by  two  artists,  one 
of  whom  had  a good  balance  of  color  at  his  command.  Their 
style  reminds  one  of  the  manner  of  the  De  Limbourg  brothers 
and  the  miniatures  of  the  Tres-riches  Heures  of  the  Due  de 
Berry.  They  are  distinguished  enough  to  merit  a full  descrip- 
tion : 

Annunciation.  The  Virgin,  clad  in  blue,  is  seated  to  the  right. 
Gabriel  kneels  to  the  left,  in  red  cloak  and  with  green  wings.  The 
words  “Ave  gratia  plena”  come  from  his  mouth.  In  the  corner 
next  to  the  Virgin  an  open  book  lies  on  a small  table  covered  with 
red  and  gold  drapery ; lilies  stand  behind  it.  The  background  is 
formed  by  tapestry  in  purple,  red,  and  green  and  by  a vault  in 
green,  red,  and  blue.  In  the  frame  there  are  little  heads  of  putti  in 
gold. 

Visitation.  The  Virgin  stands  to  the  right,  in  a purple  dress  and 
blue  mantle,  holding  a book  in  her  left  hand.  Kneeling  before  her, 
Elizabeth,  in  blue  dress  and  red  mantle,  reaches  out  towards  the 
book.  The  scene  is  in  a meadow,  with  a tree  to  the  left  and  a tiny 
white  rabbit  in  the  grass.  Diapered  background  in  red,  gold,  and 
white. 

Crucifixion.  With  the  Virgin,  in  purple  dress  and  blue  mantle, 
standing  to  the  left  and  St.  John,  in  red  mantle  and  holding  a book, 
to  the  right.  The  letters  INRI  on  the  cross.  Checkered  back- 
ground in  gold,  blue,  and  red. 

Trinity.  The  figures  of  the  Father  to  the  left  and  of  the  Son, 
with  stigmata,  to  the  right,  seated  on  a blue  throne  with  golden 
framework.  They  hold  between  them  a book  standing  behind  a 
golden  globe.  From  above,  the  dove  is  descending.  There  is  the 
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cross  behind  the  figure  of  Christ.  In  the  background,  on  both  sides, 
saints  are  ascending. 

Nativity.  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms  is  sitting  up  on 
a bed  covered  with  red  and  gold  drapery.  Joseph  is  kneeling  in 
back  to  the  right,  and  there  are  two  smaller  figures  of  attendant 
maids,  one  preparing  a crib.  In  the  middle  background  is  the 
manger  with  ox  and  ass. 

Angel  and  Shepherds.  A shepherd,  dressed  in  purple  and  his  arms 
uplifted,  kneels  in  the  foreground  to  the  right  in  a meadow  sprinkled 
with  flowers.  Another  shepherd,  in  blue,  his  body  half  hidden  be- 
hind a hill,  is  farther  back  to  the  left.  Between  them  are  the  flock 
of  sheep  and  a dog.  The  shepherds’  hut  stands  at  the  right  side 
before  a background  of  steep  mountains  with  a castle.  An  angel 
with  blue  and  purple  wings  leans  from  the  golden  sky.  He  holds 
a scroll  with  the  words  “Gloria  Excelsis.” 

Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  Virgin  is  seated  to  the  left  with  the 
Child  in  her  lap.  A king  in  red  robe  kneels  before  them,  holding 
his  crown  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  lifting  up  his  gift  towards 
the  Child  who  touches  the  gold.  From  the  right  the  second  king 
is  approaching,  while  the  third,  farther  in  back,  takes  his  gift  from 
a servant.  Joseph  watches  in  the  background  behind  the  manger. 
In  the  mosaic-floor  and  background  light  green  is  predominating. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The  Virgin,  in  flowing  blue  robe 
dotted  with  gold,  lifts  the  Child  towards  the  golden  altar  behind 
which  Symeon,  holding  a white  cloth,  is  ready  to  receive  Him.  The 
Virgin  is  accompanied  by  several  attendants;  a man  immediately 
behind  her  holds  a golden  basket  with  doves.  Architectural  back- 
ground. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  Virgin,  in  dark  blue  cloak  with 
green  floral  design,  kneels  in  the  foreground  to  the  left.  An  angel 
holds  the  crown  above  her  head.  Christ  with  scepter  and  crown  is 
seated  to  the  right.  The  blue  background  is  filled  with  the  faces 
of  angels,  delicately  designed,  their  golden  hair  forming  an  undu- 
lating pattern. 

David.  David  in  a blue  garment  with  gold,  crowned  and  with 
beard,  kneels  in  the  midst  of  a landscape  of  mountains  and  rocks. 
He  holds  his  hands  uplifted  in  prayer  towards  the  image  of  God, 
who  appears  in  the  background  to  the  left  in  a field  of  gold  formed 
by  the  heads  and  wings  of  angels.  The  rest  of  the  background  is 
filled  with  the  blue  of  the  sea  with  golden  waves,  the  sun,  and  a 
star. 

Funeral  scene.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreground  is  taken  up 
by  a coffin,  under  a blue  cover  with  clover  pattern  and  flanked  by 
golden  candlesticks.  Five  figures  in  prayer  stand  behind  the  coffin. 
Two  of  them  are  reading.  The  middle  figure  of  the  mourners  is 
in  a black  robe,  the  face  covered  by  a black  hood.  To  the  left,  a 
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monk  kneels  in  prayer  near  a doorway  which  opens  into  a chapel, 
on  the  wall  of  which,  over  the  pews,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family 
de  Quebriac,  azure  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  in  argent,  is  seen. 

Resurrection.  In  the  foreground,  five  open  graves  from  which 
bodies,  two  of  them  crowned,  arise  in  a gesture  of  adoration.  Christ, 
with  the  stigmata,  is  seated  on  a rainbow  that  stretches  over  the 
scene : a golden  globe  is  suspended  between  His  feet.  Seraphs 
painted  in  red  are  at  both  His  sides.  The  background  is  a diapered 
pattern  on  blue  background. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  John,  dressed  in  camel’s  skin,  is  seated  in 
a landscape  of  woodland  and  rocks.  With  him  is  the  nimbed  lamb, 
leaning  against  his  lap. 

St.  Stephen.  Stephen  is  shown  kneeling  in  a landscape,  furiously 
stoned  by  three  men.  Checkered  background  in  blue,  red,  and  gold. 

St.  George.  George,  in  harness  and  with  closed  visor,  thrusts 
his  lance  into  the  dragon  which  is  profusely  bleeding.  Farther 
back  in  the  meadow,  in  front  of  a castle,  a woman,  in  blue  dress 
with  golden  girdle,  is  kneeling.  The  opening  to  the  left,  behind 
St.  George,  is  filled  by  a pattern  of  golden  fleurs-de-lis  on  blue. 

St.  Christopher.  Christopher,  his  huge  staff  in  his  hands,  wades 
through  a silver-colored  river  filled  with  fish  and  on  which  a small 
boat,  anchored  to  the  shore,  is  floating.  The  Child,  clad  in  gold,  is 
seated  on  his  shoulders.  A building  stands  in  the  back  to  the  left; 
from  there  the  hermit  looks  out,  holding  a lamp  with  one  hand,  a 
rosary  hanging  over  his  other  arm. 

St.  Lawrence.  Lawrence  is  shown  on  the  gridiron.  A man  to 
the  right  is  handling  a bellows,  another  to  the  left  pokes  the  flames 
with  a stick.  To  the  left,  the  Emperor  Valerian  is  seated,  his 
mantle  lined  with  ermine ; behind  him  stands  a counsellor  in  red. 
A group  of  spectators,  one  of  them  horrified,  is  in  back  to  the  right. 
Checkered  background  in  gold  and  blue. 

St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian.  The  picture,  divided  into  two  scenes, 
is  devoted  to  two  saints  commemorated  on  the  same  day.  Fabian, 
with  the  tiara  and  seated  on  a throne,  is  reading  a book.  In  the 
other  part  the  naked  body  of  Sebastian  is  shown,  pierced  by  the 
arrows  of  two  archers. 

Julianus.  Pope  Julianus  celebrating  the  Mass  before  an  altar;  a 
monk  in  red  robe,  kneeling  behind  him,  holds  the  end  of  the  mantle. 
To  the  right,  before  a table  with  an  open  book,  a lady  is  kneeling. 
She  wears  a dress  of  gold  brocade  with  green,  the  sleeves  lined  with 
ermine.  This  is  a portrait  of  the  Dame  de  Quebriac  for  whom  this 
prayer-book  was  produced.  The  scene  is  in  a chapel,  the  walls  of 
which  are  in  blue,  red,  and  gold. 

Maria  Magdalena.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Jesus  in  the  garden.  She 
kneels  to  the  left,  in  a blue  and  red  mantle.  Jesus,  somewhat  bent 
away  from  her,  holds  a golden  staff  adorned  with  the  cross  pommee. 
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St.  Catherine.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  with  a crown,  is  kneel- 
ing in  the  center.  To  the  left,  the  broken  wheel,  the  emblem  of  her 
martyrdom,  with  the  bodies  of  two  martyrs.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
minus is  seated  to  the  right.  Checkered  background. 

St.  Margaret.  The  scene  is  shown  through  an  open  arch-way. 
Margaret,  in  a purple  dress  and  carrying  a little  cross,  stands  on 
the  back  of  a golden  dragon  whose  wings  spread  up  like  flames. 
The  arch-way  extends  on  both  sides  into  a building.  To  the  right, 
a tree  with  red  fruits,  growing  from  a rock. 

Full-Page  Miniature.  The  scene  is  the  office  in  a Gothic  chapel, 
adjacent  to  a castle  which  stands  in  back.  The  chapel,  painted  in 
soft  blue,  is  shown  from  the  outside ; the  front  is  open  to  reveal  the 
interior.  The  altar,  over  which  the  image  of  Christ  is  erected, 
stands  to  the  left ; a saint  is  kneeling  before  it.  The  Dame  de  Que- 
briac, the  owner  of  the  book,  kneels  in  the  foreground  before  a table 
with  an  open  book.  A saint,  a much  larger  figure,  stands  behind 
her,  with  one  hand  on  the  lady’s  shoulder  and  in  the  other  holding 
a banner  (or  a croix  de  gueules).  A little  dog  lies  near  the  lady. 
People  attending  the  service  can  be  seen  through  a window  at  the 
right:  above  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child.  The  vault  of 
the  chapel  is  painted  in  red,  and  the  windows  contain  the  arms  of 
the  family  of  Quebriac. 

The  miniature  is  framed  on  three  sides  by  an  ornamental  border 
in  continuous  design.  Its  groundwork  consists  of  the  ivy-leaf  pat- 
tern in  gold,  filled  in  by  larger  curled  leaves  in  green,  red,  blue,  and 
purple,  interspersed  with  small  blue  and  golden  flowers.  The  lower 
border  incloses  the  letter  M.  The  spires  and  ornaments  on  the 
steep  roof  of  the  chapel  close  the  border  at  the  top.  A little  angel 
stands  on  the  weather-vane;  small  standards,  agreeing  with  the 
arms  of  the  family,  are  displayed ; a rooster  with  red  crest  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  spire.  The  coats-of-arms  of  the  Quebriac 
family  are  depicted  in  the  four  corners  supported  by  angels. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  Virgin  in  full  aureole  appears  to 
the  left.  She,  is  clad  in  a blue  dress  with  a pattern  of  gold  and  green, 
and  stands  before  a background  of  blue,  framed  by  a pointed  oval 
of  rainbow-colors ; the  golden  rays  of  the  aureole  extend  from  the 
full  figure.  The  oval  frame  is  surrounded  and  sustained  on  both 
sides  by  colorful  groups  of  angels.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right 
the  Dame  de  Quebriac  is  kneeling  in  prayer;  she  wears  her  dress 
of  gold  brocade  with  green,  the  sleeves  lined  with  ermine.  Checkered 
background. 

The  miniatures  of  the  Angel  and  Shepherds,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  St.  Margaret,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
are  by  an  excellent  artist.  The  design  is  clear,  and  the  story  is 
told  with  a sense  for  the  dramatic  and  the  picturesque;  but  the 
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finer  quality  is  mainly  attained  by  the  use  of  a delicate  color 
scheme.  Compared  with  these,  the  miniatures  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion or  of  David  kneeling  in  the  mountains,  though  imaginative, 
seem  somewhat  crude  and  primitive. 

The  illuminated  borders  are  an  especially  striking  feature  of 
the  book,  both  by  their  number  and  quality.  The  little  ivy-leaf 
pattern  in  burnished  gold,  and  in  blue  and  red  forms  a constant- 
ly recurring  motif.  It  grows  out  of  curved  and  scrolled  slender 
stems  and,  on  some  of  the  pages,  is  supported  by  a stronger 
stem  which  serves  as  an  inner  frame  of  the  text,  A soft  color, 
half-way  between  pink  and  purple,  is  used  frequently.  Larger 
pointed  and  entwined  leaves  in  red,  green,  and  pink,  of  a man- 
ner often  found  in  Flemish  manuscripts,  are  interspersed  as  an 
accompanying  pattern.  The  dragon  design  appears  also  many 
times. 

There  are  little  flowers  of  various  colors : the  quatrefoil, 
daisies,  cornflowers,  blue-bells,  and  primroses.  Tender  rose- 
buttons  alternate  with  the  ivy-leaves;  a white  lily  with  three 
blossoms  is  faced  by  a little  rooster;  butterflies  are  scattered; 
smaller  and  larg'er  birds  perch  on  the  foliage ; an  eagle  holds  a 
scroll  with  the  wrords  “Ave  regina  celorum”;  a stork  strides  out 
of  the  border;  and  a heron  climbs  up  the  twigs.  In  the  margin 
of  one  page  a woman's  face  is  surrounded  by  golden  rays.  There 
are  also  the  grotesque  pictures:  an  elfish  archer  grows  out  of 
a pink  blossom ; a malignant  monkey  swings  a club ; a pretty 
mermaid  holds  up  a mirror  — to  mention  only  a few  of  them. 
The  artist  gave  special  attention  to  the  leaves  with  the  minia- 
tures; and  so  it  happens  that  the  page  with  the  Resurrection  is 
brightened  by  the  sight  of  a rabbit  chasing  a dog. 

A great  number  of  initials  of  various  sizes,  all  illuminated 
with  burnished  gold,  are  used  throughout  the  text.  There  are, 
in  addition,  five  historiated  initials  with  the  pretty  face  and 
flaxen  hair  of  the  Dame  de  Quebriac.  Her  portrait  in  full  fig- 
ure is  represented  in  three  of  the  miniatures. 

C/  OATS-OF-ARMS  appear  on  four  pages  and  are  included 
in  the  funeral  scene  and  the  full-page  miniature.  One  may  see 
them  first  in  the  corners  of  the  inner  frame  of  the  border  of 
leaf  16: 
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Upper  left-hand  corner:  Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent. 

Upper  right-hand  corner : Party  per  pale : Azure,  one  and  one- 
half  fleurs-de-lis  argent;  Argent,  three  bars  gemel  per  bend  gules. 

Lower  left-hand  corner:  Party  per  pale:  Azure  (discolored); 
three  bars  gemel  per  bend  gules. 

Lower  right-hand  corner : Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent. 

An  initial  on  leaf  20a  contains  the  coat-of-arms : Azure,  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  argent.  The  same  arms  are  painted  on  the  margin 
of  72 a,  supported  by  an  angel.  The  coats-of-arms  in  the  full- 
page  miniature  are : 

Upper  left-hand  corner : Argent,  three  bars  gemel  per  bend  sable. 

Upper  right-hand  corner : Azure,  three  fleurs-di-lis  argent. 

Lower  left-hand  corner : Party  per  pale : Argent,  three  bars 
gemel  per  bend  sable;  Argent,  two  fesses  gules  acc.  by  three  ermine 
spots  in  chief  and  two  ermine  spots  in  base. 

Lower  right-hand  corner : Party  per  pale : Azure,  one  and  one- 
half  fleurs-de-lis  argent ; Argent,  three  bars  gemel  per  bend  sable. 

The  arms  which  appear  most  frequently  and  in  the  most 
dominant  places  — azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent  — are  those 
of  the  family  de  Quebriac  of  Brittany.10  The  others  belong 
to  related  families  of  Brittany  who  names  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  several  branches  of  the 
Le  Breton  family  bear  arms  with  the  ermine,11  and  so  do 
branches  of  the  Rohan  family  whose  origin  was  in  Rennes.12 
The  name  Quebriac  is  found  as  both  family  and  place  name  in 
later  inscriptions  in  the  book.  A long  note  on  the  end-paper 
of  the  front-cover  states  that  Marguerite  de  Guemaduc,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  sire  and  baron  of  Guemaduc,  Blossac,  and 
Quebriac  and  of  dame  Jaquemine  de  Beaumanoir  du  Besso,  was 
baptized  in  the  church  of  Quebriac  in  1580.  (Thomas  de  Gue- 
maduc took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Ligue,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Loudeac.  He  died  in  Rennes  in  1592.  In  his  will 
he  provided  for  the  addition  of  a chapel  for  St.  Thomas  to  the 
chateau  de  Quebriac,  to  replace  the  one  which  was  demolished 
through  the  erection  of  the  fortifications  — undoubtedly  the 
one  depicted  in  the  miniatures.)13  A note  on  a fly-leaf  com- 
memorates that  Franqois  de  Vollant,  wife  of  Rene  de  Bintanaie, 
gave  the  book  in  1639  to  a Monsieur  de  Bel  Air.  In  1815  Marie 
Ange  Toussaint,  of  Placide  de-Ferroy,  acquired  the  book.14 
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The  student  of  liturgy  as  well  as  the  connoisseur  of  the  art 
of  medieval  miniature  may  find  much  information  and  endless 
pleasure  in  this  distinguished  manuscript. 
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Etchings  and  Drawings  of  James  McBey 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

JAMES  McBEY,  who  is  now  living  in  Tunisia,  was  born 
in  1883  in  a little  fishing  village  on  the  Aberdeen  coast.  He 
began  work  at  fifteen  as  a bank  clerk;  but  he  soon  became 
certain  that  banking  was  not  his  metier. 

From  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library  [he  writes]  I borrowed 
books  steadily  and  gradually  ate  my  way  through  Section  26,  de- 
voted to  the  Fine  Arts,  escaping  during  those  hours  into  a world 
altogether  different  from  that  surrounding  me.  When,  ultimately, 
I reached  Maxine  Lalanne’s  Treatise  on  Etching , I felt  that  if  only 
I had  the  tools  I could  express  myself.  From  a plumber  I bought 
a sheet  of  copper,  polished  and  grounded  it  with  wax.  I set  out  for 
“Point  Law”  jetty  and,  choosing  a secluded  corner,  drew  in  the 
subject  with  a darning  needle  from  a mirror  whilst  standing  with 
my  back  to  the  scene.  After  biting  with  nitric  acid,  the  printing  pre- 
sented a difficulty.  I had  no  press  and  as  my  salary  from  the  bank 
was  very  limited,  the  purchase  of  one  was  impossible.  Finally, 
after  many  experiments,  I at  last  got  a print  of  sorts  by  passing  the 
plate  and  paper  through  the  domestic  wooden-rollered  mangle, 
using  as  a traveling  plank  a square  of  linoleum.  Nearly  all  the 
prints  of  this  plate  were  so  printed. 

The  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  of  Mr.  McBey’s  prints,  the 
most  complete  in  existence,  is  especially  important  for  students 
of  the  art  of  print-making.  For  example,  in  his  work  “New 
York  Harbour”  (1941)  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  biting  of  the 
plate  in  each  of  the  nineteen  successive  states,  and  the  gradual 
development  to  the  finished  impression.  He  all  but  takes  one 
into  the  studio  beside  his  press.  He  shows  experiments  in 
printing,  and  in  a number  of  impressions  the  ink  is  varied.  In 
some,  the  plate  is  printed  clean;  then  there  are  others  with  a 
tone,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  he  graduates  and 
softens  the  ink  in  some  areas  with  the  rag  and  palm  of  his  hand. 
Pencilled  suggestions  are  bitten  in  afterwards  with  acid,  or 
dry-point  lines  are  used  first  to  obtain  a certain  effect.  Study 
of  all  these  states  is  necessary  to  understand  how  the  artist 
through  careful  observation  has  captured  the  mystery  of  the 
sky-scrapers  of  lower  Manhattan,  across  the  East  River  from 
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Brooklyn.  The  on-coming  tug,  the  low  layer  of  smoke  and 
mist,  the  men  at  work  in  the  foreground,  the  distance  across 
the  water  are  all  elements  which  give  bigness  and  scale  to  this 
print. 

In  “Barcarolle”  one  feels  the  magical  touch  of  the  dry-point 
needle,  hardly  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  “Golden  Age  of 
Engraving.”  McBey’s  power  of  expression  is  exemplified  upon 
the  copper  in  simple  and  direct  line.  No  one  who  has  been  to 
Venice  can  help  feeling  that  McBey  has  caught  all  the  serenity 
of  this  beautiful  city  of  canals  and  palaces.  Mr.  Malcolm  Sala- 
man  expresses  the  charm  of  this  print  beautifully: 

“When  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling  are  one” ; that,  in  Shelley’s 
line,  is  the  motive  of  “Barcarolle,”  a Venetian  nocturne  with  an  en- 
chantment of  its  own,  which  the  etcher  has  interpreted  with  all  the 
poetry  of  his  art,  and  the  finesse  and  resource  of  his  craft.  With 
what  certainty  he  has  placed  the  gondola  rightly  on  the  plate,  sur- 
rounded by  the  expanse  of  moon-silvered  water,  and  enclosed  by  the 
shadowed  palaces,  and  how  subtly  suggestive  is  the  draftsmanship 
that  gives  the  singing  gondolier  his  dominant  significance,  and  this 
night  scene  its  expression  of  haunting  beauty. 

These  impressions  are  enhanced  by  the  old  paper,  carefully 
chosen  from  the  vast  collection  made  by  McBey  during  his 
visits  to  Paris.  This  greenish  tint,  called  “verdatre,”  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  obtaining  the  subtle  effect  of  moonlight  in 
this  fine  plate.  There  can  be  no  law  governing  choice  of  paper, 
and  the  search  for  the  perfect  combination  of  paper  and  ink  is 
one  of  the  chief  fascinations  of  print-making. 

A particularly  interesting  hour  in  Venice  was  chosen  for  the 
superb  “Shipping  on  the  Giudecca,”  with  its  many  woodboats 
lying  at  anchor.  Through  the  maze  of  masts  and  rigging,  we 
feel  the  sunny  haze  of  early  morning  across  the  quiet  water, 
upon  which  are  cast  the  reflections  of  the  hulls  and  brightly 
colored  sails.  In  the  distance  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  reveals 
itself  in  silhouette,  and  with  Venice  in  the  distance  one’s  im- 
agination is  stirred  to  catch  the  romantic  echoes  of  the  lagoon 
through  the  centuries.  McBey  expresses  the  very  spirit  of  the 
time  of  day,  with  boats  at  anchor  and  mooring,  reflecting  the 
glare  of  the  summer  heat  and  sun.  Every  line  seems  to  be 
placed  with  the  utmost  thought  and  observation.  The  reflec- 
tions are  studied  not  only  under  the  boats  but  upon  the  water, 
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where  every  ripple  does  its  part  to  give  the  sense  of  quiet  mo- 
tion. The  pure  pictorial  reality  of  form  and  tone  makes  one 
realize  that  this  is  a very  great  plate. 

James  McBey  is  among  the  few  contemporary  artists  who 
can  count  a number  of  masterpieces  among  their  etched  work; 
all  the  items  are  superb  impressions.  Many  are  in  proof  and 
trial  states.  This  great  beauty  of  impression  is  the  result  of 
the  artist’s  perfect  handling  of  technical  details  from  the  laying 
of  the  ground  to  the  final  print. 


Notes  on  Rare  Books 

A Spanish  Friar  on  the  Athanasian  Creed 

A RECENTLY  acquired  volume  of  no  little  interest,  both  as  a 
Spanish  incunable  and  as  an  example  of  scholastic  exposition, 
is  Super  Quicunque  vult  by  Petrus  (Pedro)  de  Castrovol  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  Friars  Minor  and,  according  to  the  title-page, 
“most  famous  professor  of  sacred  theology.”  This  work  first  ap- 
peared at  Toulouse  about  1480.  The  edition  on  hand,  also  undated, 
has  been  assigned  to  1499.  It  was  printed  at  Pamplona  by  Arnaldo 
Guillen  de  Brocar,  who  became  later  famous  as  the  printer  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott  produced  at  Valladolid  in  15 14-17.  There 
are  only  two  other  copies  in  America,  at  the  Hispanic  Society  and 
in  the  Annmary  Brown  Library  in  Providence. 

There  is  a striking  woodcut  on  the  verso  of  the  title-page  rep- 
resenting, within  a decorative  border,  the  Trinity:  God  the  Father, 
with  the  haloed  dove  perched  on  His  shoulder,  holds  on  his  lap 
the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ,  while  an  angel  draws  a curtain 
aside.  Under  the  picture  one  reads:  “Sancta  trinitas  unus  deus  miser- 
ere nobis.”  In  the  text  the  articles  of  the  Latin  creed  are  printed 
in  Great  Primer,  the  commentary  following  in  type  of  half  the  size. 
The  volume  has  86  unnumbered  leaves. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  recorded  of  the  author.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  published  expositions  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, notably  his  economics  and  physics.  This  explains  his  numer- 
ous references  to  “the  Philosopher.”  One  may  assume  that  he  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Of  the  Quicunque  vult  Petrus  de  Castrovol  states  in  an  introduc- 
tory paragraph  that  the  “simbolum”  (symbol  or  creed)  was  di- 
vided into  verses  and  sung  in  choir  after  the  fashion  of  psalms, 
“and  so  it  is  commonly  called  a psalm.”  The  appellation  “Qui- 
cunque vult”  is  taken  simply  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  open- 
ing declaration  of  the  creed : “Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante 
omnia  opus  est  ut  teneat  Catholicam  Fidem  (Whoever  wants  to  be 
saved,  before  all  else,  must  hold  the  Catholic  faith).  The  author 
believes  that  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  persecuted  by  Con- 
stantius,  fled  to  Treves  “where  he  composed  the  Quicunque  vult, 
which  was  afterwards  received  and  approved  by  the  Church.  In 
this  creed  Athanasius  wrote  the  articles  of  the  faith  which  Sabellius 
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and  the  Arians  deny,  so  as  to  resist  their  impiety  and  reproach  their 
heresy.”  Modern  scholars,  however,  are  certain  that  Athanasius 
never  wrote  the  creed  that  goes  by  his  name.  They  see  in  it  a re- 
flection of  the  ecumenical  councils  in  the  fifth  century.  Bishop 
Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson  thought  ( The  Three  Creeds,  London  1908) : “The 
Quicunque  vult  cannot  have  been  written  before  420.  It  cannot  be 
later  than  the  sixth  century.  Between  these  limits  its  author  must 
be  sought.”  Some  writers  put  the  date  as  late  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  Quicunque  vult  is  not  so  much  a credo  as  a reiteration  of  the 
essentials  of  the  faith,  impressing  them  on  the  mind  by  repetition 
and  explanation.  The  Constantinopolitan  (a  revised  form  of  the 
original  Nicean)  Creed  was  written  in  Greek  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Universal  Christian  church;  the  Latin  “Athanasian”  Creed  is 
used  in  the  West. 

Petrus  de  Castrovol  merely  wanted  to  compile  the  views  of  an- 
cient and  medieval  commentators.  “The  Philosopher”  looms  large, 
even  though  he  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  Quicunque  vult.  John 
Scotus  and  Peter  Lombard  are  prominently  mentioned  in  the  Pref- 
ace. Of  course,  St.  Augustine  is  frequently  quoted.  Others  are 
St.  Bonaventura,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and  his  pupil  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  Petrus  de  Aquila,  Anselm,  Landulph,  etc.,  and  the  Arabian 
Avicenna.  Thomas  Aquinas  could  hardly  be  absent  from  such 
fine-spun  dialectics.  Some  possibly  contemporary  news  has  per- 
colated through  the  solemn  elucidation.  In  the  commentary  on 
the  article  Unus  ergo  pater  non  tres  patres,  one  comes  upon  the  ob- 
servation : “In  opposition  to  St.  Thomas,  some  articles  have  been 
condemned  in  the  university  of  Paris  . . .” 

These  subtile  arguments  of  the  Spanish  monk  represent  a har- 
mony of  Western  thought  in  its  advance  against  various  heresies. 
A few  examples  may  show  his  method  of  approach. 

Commenting  on  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  Petrus  enjoins  the 
faithful  not  only  to  believe  but  to  confess  their  belief  orally.  To 
confound  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  is  not  to  distinguish 
them : this  is  what  the  heretic  Sabellius  did,  who  said  that  in  God 
there  were  not  three  persons  but  one,  holding  that  “these  names 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  synonyms  like  Marcus  Tul- 
lius Cicero  ...”  Under  the  article  Increatus  pater ; increatus  films: 
increatus  spiritus  sanctus  one  learns  of  Augustine  showing  expressly 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  creatures  (that  is,  created) 
as  they  are  eternal.  “This  also  was  said  by  Athanasius  to  expel 
the  error  of  the  Arians,  who  taught  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  creatures.” 
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There  is  a warning  against  the  Manichean  heresy,  for  Manicheus 
maintained  that  “there  were  two  prime  causes  and  two  Gods  essen- 
tially distinct : one  was  the  cause  of  light  and  one  the  cause  of 
darkness,  thus  there  was  one  cause  of  evil  and  one  cause  of  good.” 
But  Manicheus  erred  and  perished  in  eternity.  Contemplating  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  the  commentator  turns  poet : “Our 
mind  fails  (as  says  Gregory),  and  the  tongue  is  silent  — not  only 
of  men  but  of  angels.” 

Margaret  Munsterberg 


The  Legend  of  St.  Meinrad,  1567 

AMONG  the  Library’s  recently-acquired  books  is  a copy  of 
Sand  Meynrhats  Laben  printed  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  in 
1567.  It  is  a quarto  of  forty  leaves  illustrated  with  thirty-two  large 
woodcuts,  each  occupying  two-thirds  of  a page.  The  edition  is  not 
listed  by  Brunet  or  mentioned  by  Hind  or  Muther.  The  first  edi- 
tion, with  text  in  Latin,  was  published  at  Basel  in  1496  by  Michael 
Furter,  who  followed  this  with  three  editions  in  German  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  However,  parts  of  the  book  existed  long  be- 
fore in  manuscript,  and  from  these  a block-book  was  compiled, 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  south  of  the  Rhine. 

Albrecht  von  Bonstellen,  a Swiss  humanist  who  lived  for  a time 
at  Einsiedeln,  the  Benedictine  monastery  that  was  built  around  St. 
Meinrad’s  hermit’s  cell,  has  been  called  the  author.  However,  the 
work  is  a collection  of  separate  narratives  of  various  dates  and 
styles,  dealing  not  only  with  the  life  of  Meinrad  but  also  with  the 
history  and  miracles  associated  with  his  shrine.  The  edition  of 
1567  has,  in  addition,  a long  preface  by  Huldrich  Wytwyler,  who 
became  later  abbot  of  Einsiedeln. 

Meinrad,  Count  of  Sulgen,  was  born  in  797  at  his  mother’s  castle 
of  Siilich.  As  a child  he  entered  the  famous  convent  school  of 
Reichenau,  from  where  he  wandered  from  cloister  to  cloister,  seek- 
ing a spiritual  home.  Finally,  as  an  Einsiedler,  a hermit,  he  retired 
to  a small  hut  on  the  Etzelberg  built  for  him  by  a pious  lady.  His 
reputation  for  holiness  was  already  great,  and  the  hut  was  soon 
crowded  with  people  asking  him  for  advice  or  blessings.  He  finally 
moved  into  the  wild  forests  of  the  Finsterwald,  and  made  his  cell 
where  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  now  stands.  Here 
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he  received  from  Hildegarde,  abbess  of  the  nearby  Zurich  convent, 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Meinrad  lived  in  his  retreat  for  many  years,  with  only  the  com- 
pany of  a pair  of  pet  ravens.  In  861  two  thieves  came  to  his  hut; 
and  he  gave  them  food  and  drink.  However,  they  demanded  gold 
and,  when  Meinrad  told  them  that  he  had  none,  murdered  him.  The 
ravens  followed  the  thieves  all  the  way  into  Zurich,  screeching 
over  their  heads  until  they  were  apprehended.  Here  the  legend 
presents  a parallel  to  the  classical  story  of  the  cranes  which  fol- 
lowed the  robbers  who  had  murdered  the  poet  Ibycus,  until  they 
were  brought  to  justice. 

The  book  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  Einsiedeln. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  happened  in  948  when  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  about  to  consecrate  the  new  chapel  which  enclosed 
Meinrad’s  hut  and  contained  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  stopped 
by  an  angelic  voice:  ‘‘Leave  off,  brother.  This  church  has  already 
been  consecrated  by  Heaven.” 

The  woodcuts  are  picturesque.  They  detail  the  life  of  St.  Mein- 
rad, his  murder  and  the  punishment  of  the  evildoers,  and  some  of 
the  later  history  of  Einsiedeln.  The  ravens  are  not  forgotten.  They 
appear  in  seven  of  the  woodcuts,  hovering  over  the  heads  of  the 
escaping  thieves  and  attacking  the  Devil  himself  as  he  tries  to 
tempt  Meinrad.  Several  of  the  woodcuts,  based  on  the  block-book, 
are  taken  from  Furter’s  first  edition.  The  volume  was  intended 
for  a popular  audience,  and  it  is  likely  that  copies  were  sold  at  Ein- 
siedeln, then  as  now  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  pilgrim- 
age in  Europe. 

John  L.  Spicer 


V ad eme cum  with  Diirer  Woodcuts 

A LATIN  Vademecum,  a collection  of  texts  on  grammar,  has 
been  acquired  for  the  Rare  Book  Department.  It  was  printed 
in  Nuremberg  by  Hieronymus  Holtzel  in  October  1504.  A very 
small  octavo  in  old  wooden  covers,  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  long 
use.  On  the  fly-leaf,  in  a careful  Gothic  hand,  is  the  name  of  an 
early  owner,  Hans  Zerg  de  Schaffhausen,  with  the  date  1542. 

What  makes  the  volume,  especially  valuable  is  the  inclusion  of 
four  woodcuts  which,  after  a fluctuating  line  of  attributions,  may 
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finally  be  considered  the  work  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  They  were  bor- 
rowed from  a Salus  Animae  printed  by  Holtzel  a year  before  the 
Vademecum.  The  whole  series  of  illustrations  to  this  prayer-book 
is  reproduced  in  Campbell  Dodgson’s  Holzschnitte  zu  zwei  Nurn- 
berger  Andachtsbiichern  (Berlin,  1909)  and  among  them  are  the  four 
taken  over  into  the  Vademecum.  First,  on  the  verso  of  the  title 
page,  is  a representation  of  St.  Jerome  kneeling  before  the  Cross. 
The  picture  is  most  suitable  as  a frontispiece  because  Donatus, 
whose  grammar  dominates  the  book,  was  a teacher  of  St.  Jerome. 
The  next  woodcut  shows  St.  Katherine,  with  crown  and  halo,  hold- 
ing a sword.  After  that  is  a Virgin  with  Child  in  glory,  standing 
on  a new  moon;  and  finally  there  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Vir- 
gin and  St.  John. 

At  the  time  when  he  edited  the  above-mentioned  work,  Camp- 
bell Dodgson  still  attributed  the  small  cuts  of  the  Salus  Animae 
to  the  Master  of  St.  Benedict,  not  excluding  however  the  possibility 
of  Diirer’s  participation:  “If  one  admits,”  he  wrote,  “that  in  the 
Roswitha  and  the  Celtes  [series]  sketches  by  Diirer  were  transferred 
to  the  block  by  the  Benedict  Master,  why  could  not  this  be  the  case  a 
little  later?”  Nine  years  thereafter  the  same  critic  made  the  state- 
ment : “When  the  dust  of  controversy  has  settled  and  we  look  with 
clearer  eyes  . . . we  may  all  recant  our  doubts,  and  agree  that  the 
missing  name  is  Diirer  after  all.” 

The  Vademecum  includes  the  Donatus  Minor,  Remigius’s  Dicta 
Puerorum  super  Donato ; the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  the 
Doctrinale  of  Alexander  de  Ville  Dieu ; a booklet  of  meters ; short 
and  long  letters ; and  little  texts  in  logic.  The  Dicta  Puerorum 
quaintly  begins  with  the  quotation  from  St.  Paul  (I.  Cor.  13)  : 
“When  I was  a child  I spoke  as  a child.”  In  the  model  letters 
written  by  Paulus  Niavis  to  Archdeacon  Andreas  Hubner  one  finds 
some  real  news  imparted,  as  for  instance  the  expedition  of  the  King 
of  Hungary  into  Silesia. 
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